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For the Month of May. 


BR) IN this Monthly Treatiſe bf the 
ed MoDERN HUSBANDMAN, 7 be- 
gin with thoſe moſt uſeful Arti- 
cles, Plowing and Sowing; and 
intend to purſue the ſame Method. 
throughout the whole Work ; and theſe, as they 
are now performed by the moſt judicious Far- 
mers for a Livelihood, in the ſevtxal Operations 
of Broad, Bout, Ridge, and Drill-work, by the 
| TW9-wheel, One-wheel, Foot, and Three-wheel, 
and Pulley Drill-ploughs, Horſe-breaks and 
Sbeims, &c. Of all which I ſhall be the more 
h mm” Harti- 
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| that preſented tbemſelves to my 


 converfing and corre) 


 ty-four Nears Expert 
my own Turm, and the Knowledge of my N. oct 
ours and Country s Prafice, 7 


 tetoldentoa Maſs 5 of uncertain 


Certainty. 


3 Probes: 0 > Hitler 1 ever ber 1 


liſhed the common practical Ways f theſe . 


nent „ 4S 


for informing my Fi 


by making Obſervations on the numerous 
y View, as well as + 


Farmers, and others ; 


by which, with the ten- 
ance in the Management 


of 


am "enabled to 
compoſe Monthly Books of Facts, without being 
Theory. Ag ri. 
culture began — the World, 
ployment of it's 


his Bread by 


Paradiſe 


other Inſtrument : An Invention not 
ther found. out 


fince altoge= 


But, avi 
Diſpute, it muſt be 3 that the Improvement 
of Agriculture, 


SOL 


have been, and are at this' Time; . 
in Uſe : Which could not do, had I not fraveh 
led ſeveral Years gent, 

9, 


5 with Gentlemen, 55 


and ads the 1 5 
i Inhabitant, who was to get 
the Sweat of his Brows : Therefore, © 
os to its Antiquity, it, undoubtedly, may be dated 
from Adam, who was placed in the e 
for cultivating it, and enjoying its 
Fruits by the Help of the Shade, Plough, or 


by fortuitous Accidents, as eme 
have vainly conjettured, o—_ into a Ni otion of 
cant Niceties of 


within theſe very few Years laſt, 
paſt, has made our Britain and Ireland exceed all. 
Countries in this Science; and happy for us it is 
ſo, fince, as the World grows older w—_ more po- 
pulated, the good Providence of God has wiſely 
contrived it, that, with Neceſſity, Wiſdom ſbould 
be * to Men fo Cece out WO. and Means 10 
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true, pu the Plough can 


And, as the ( has been pleaſed to make this 
World abound with different Earths and Situg- 
tions, it is incumbent on the Farmer to 'furnjſb 
himſelf with that Sort, which beft ſuits the Na- 
ture 0 pa Land. Hence it is, that the Wheel- 


flough, or any of the Drill. kind, is as uſeleſt in 
Jon ales, a as the Foot-plough is in fome dry 


ony Grounds of the Chilturn : Fur, though the 
Sal and Seed be good, tbe Manure plenty, and 
all other neceſſary Cuntingencieg are  compleatly 


| furniſhed ; ; yet, if the Plowing-Part is not per- 
| formed in due Order, our . Return af Harveſt 
vill, in Courſe, be the leſs, Wherefore, as God 
provides for many good s of this World, by 


the Labours of the Plou ghman 
Bufineſs to find or out all ll pſi 


ting thereunto ; 


it is Our neceſſary 
Imp! ts rela- 
readful Scarcity 


of Corn, &c. in Wc is 4 * woful, but plain 
Proof of. The Laboyrs of a Country Life will 


riſe in our Eſteem, if, befides — Agrecuble- 


= 7/5 to our Nature and Frame, ue confider them 
as the Source of all the W. ealth of the Nation : 
Trade and Commerce, which are efteemed the 
two greateſt Fountajns of national Wealth, cannot 
= ve Place, but in the Foundation of this original 
and natural Employment, Agriculture not 2 
HJFurniſbes Wealth to a Nation, but Hands alſo 
* and willing to defend it, andi is, perhaps, tbe 


A 2 beſt. 


all other Inventions, 


Aion averſe to civil Tumult and offenſive War >. 


Regard to, and Dependance on the Supreme Be- 


den Monthly 


concluds this Preface with giving you only a Hint 
F à very few of them, as follows, viz.---The. 


Time, be ſupplied with that dainty Food Houſe- 
like Profit may be had by the Fleſh of ſi uckling 


5 made Very bite, and ſoon fat. The new-ttts 


Feen 5 l Le Men Dro. 
—— Bye 3 men; 4 Diſpo- 


De Occafion ouer, their Swords eafily” cunvert 
into Plou gh-ſhares, and their Spears into Pruns. 
1 Agriculture © was, perhaps, the. Fa- 
rent of all thoſe, Sciences, Arts, and ] 8 
ments, which have fance carried their Hal | 
fo far above ber : \But-it riſes ſtill higher, and 

reads continual Lectures, not only in Speculative, 
but Practical Philoſophy ; it conducts to Mora- 
lity, and every focial Virtue; und enforces a due 


ing; in which eonfts the Eſſence of Religion. As 
to the chief” Particulars in this, and in the Ele- 
Books that are 10 | follow, they are 
too many to be mentioned here ; therefore I ſhall 


Article of Suckling Houſe-lambs, T am ſenſible, 
has been wrote on by Mr. BRADLEY; ; by my 
Account, it may be carried on by thoſe Farmers, 
who never ſaw the Buſineſs performed in their 
Life; and that in the moſi profitable Manner, by. 
caufing Exwes to take Ram at any Time, and 
lamb twice a Year ; whereby ſeveral Cities and 
great Towns will undoubtedly, and in a little 


lamb all the Year, as is done at London. The 
Cates, which, by ſeveral artificial Ways, may 


5 vented, : 


= 3 Hehe, ee c an 8 
= which plow, ſow, and harrow, all at'a Time, 1 
with only one, or two Hurſes al ; and the 
Horſe-break and Dutch Hough, which; in a few 
Weeks after, is to foo it, are fuch Jerviceable 
1 3 that, I am ſure, Thouſands would 
- bave, if they knew their Benefits in all dry 
3 Loomis or in any other Soil, where a Drill can 
be rightly made, and the Owner's Curbeniency 
will allow of it, for ſowing T, hirches, Peaje, 
Hor ſe-beans, Kidncy-beans, Barley, Wheat, &c. 
therein, as it is now done by Farmers for a Live- 
libood. In February, 1738, I ſent the Three 
wheel Drill-plough and H orſe-break' into Vork 
ſhire, to @ Gentleman who has fince expreſſed 
' himſe ſelf with Abundance of Satisfattion. Like- 
wiſe the Improvement of Hop-planitations by the 3 
neu- invented Prong plougb, Hough-plough or | 
Sbeim, Prong-ſpade, (Prong-hough, and Beck. 
bougb, as they are frequently uſed by ſome of the | 
moſt ingenious Huſbandmen, to their ' great Ad- 
vantage. The invaluable Receipt, to prevent 
Sheep's Rotting in the worſf Ground, I learned 
of a Farmer, who ſaved a Flock of three bundred 
by it, when all his Neighbours Sheep died in the 
ſame Soil and Situation; ; being a Remedy ſo eaſy 
fo come by, that it may be E in moſt Villages 
| for about a Penny Charge, which is enough to ſe- 
cure a Sheep's Health fix Months. Several Ways 
to make a Cow take Bull at any Time, and ſtand 
to it, according to the Cheſkire, Suffolk, and 
other PraSice. Jo make Butter in the Arete 
n after a Method approved of by ity 
Roya 
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Turne e e an Acre Charge in all 


eat s, and to cauſe the Seed 2 
very * Time after it is ſoun, in the drieft © 
Seaſon. | e linder the 1 22 - 

&c. in dry, or 


young Turneps, 
wet Weather, NY ki _— H 4% of Soot, Lime, 


Tobacco-ſand, or other powdered Application. 70 : 
amage of Field-fowls from Turnep- 


8 | feed, nero-ſo ten Corn, or Fruit- trees, at any 


keep off the D 


Diftance from a Houſe, by a Mixture. of cheap, 
Ingredients. To fow . 


as forward as that ſoum in March; and to in- 
creaſe a Crop for Six-pence an Acre Charge, 
uit bout the Help of Nitre, by which the Damage 
V Frofts, Chills, and Droughts are moſtly pre- 


vented ; and which will keep 


To cure Diſtempers in Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, 


as practiſed by Farmers, To keep off the Breed 


of the Caterpillar from young Turneps, Cole, 


Cabbages, and other Plants. To prevent the 1 


Garget, or any other. Inflammation, in à Cow's 


Bag, and to increaſe and ſweeten her Milk by a 


cheap Drink, given but twice to a Crow, as it is 
done in common by the Dairy Farmers in a cer- 
tain County. A new Method to ſupply the Loſs 


of wild Pheaſants by breeding them tame, as it 


15 


Barley in April, and yet be , 


off the Spoil of 
Worms, borb in this Grain, and — 2 . 
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 Farm-yard, at the ſame Trouble and Charge, 


but for three Times the Profit, An Account of 


| ſeveral Inpoſitions prattiſed in the Sale of Cows, 
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Horſes, &c. And that very uſeful, but copicus, 


Account of raiſing Plantations of proper Fruit- 


trees; with a Thouſand other curious and profit- 
able Matters (never before publiſhed) which this 
and my other Monthly Books vill contain, from 
the Experience of myſelf, Neighbours, and many 
others; who, undoubtedly, have been at great 
Expence and Labour in finding them out, and 


which, thus, may be enjoyed far a trifle Coſt, 
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0 Ploughe and Phuig. 


0 U that have not begun Fallowing 
lin laſt Month, fail not to do it in 
a this. In the Gbiliurn or Hilly 
Country, it may be performed with 
A tbetwo Wheel ſingle Fallow-Plough, 
with the two Wheel double Ploughy 


with the Turnriſe-Plough, and with three Sorts of 


one Wheel Ploughs, Sc. In the Va'e, or low 
Groutids they uſe but two Sorts; The Swings 


Plough; and the Foot-Plough t Of theſe I ſhall 


give particular Accounts, as follows: 


And firſt I ſhall begin with the two Wheel ſingle 
Fallow-Plough ; of which there are ſeveral Sorts 
| now in Uſe. One is called the Herifordforres 


Plough, whoſe Aſhen-beam is nine Feet long, its 


iron Share four Feet, four Inches in Length, and 
made with two Mortaiſes, weighing about go/b. 
| which by the Help of a broad Board fo fortifics it, 


that it is ſtrong enough, with its pecked Point, to 


| plow through the moſt ſtony Land in this Country, 
| B : | 


whoſe 
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. Fuat en Pi 
whoſe dry Gravels, tenacious Clays, and large 
' Flints, very often try its Strength, and ſometimes: 
break it 3 fir which Reafon we are frequently obli- 
ged to draw with four, five, and fix Horſes, who 
ind Work enough to manage an Acre and an-half 
in a Day in dry Seaſons. The Plough-man' alſo is 
very often hard put to it, thecauſe he muſt be both 
an able and ſkilful one, to hold this Plough in ſuch. 
Weather and Ground in the Fallow-time: When 
the Stones cauſe the Handles to jirk and: ſtrain him 
to that Degree, as deſies an ordinary Work-man to 
do it as it ſhould be; and thus in ſome of our hard 
gravelly Lands, they will wear out two or three 
Points in one Day, which coſt ſix Pence each. Its 
Land- Wheel is 21 Inches wide, and its Thorough 
Wheel 24 Inches, and is drawn by Horſes in a 
e 7 TIS ICK: 1 
The two Wheel double Hertfordſhire Plough. This 
has two broad Boards, two Shares, two Coulters,/ 
and but one Beam; but I ſhall here decline tha 
particular Deſcription of it, becauſe I have amply 
done it in my laſt Monthly Book, Page 97, where 
you may ſee its excellent Uſes, which, if thorough 
ly known to the World, would invite many Far- 
mers and Gentlemen to ſend for them at twice 
their preſent Coſt. And as I have had ſeveral 
Letters of late for this Purpoſe, to know firſt how 
much the Price of one is, I ſhall here, to ſave the 
like Trouble, ſet it down, vis. The Wood Work 
of the bare Plough, excluſive of any Part of the 
Wheel Carriage, will coſt 16 . The Iron Work 
of only the two Shares, two Coulters and Hooks 
will-coſt 4d. per Pound, weighing in all near 7olb. 
fo that the Plough alone will coſt 406. and as for 
the Wheel Carriage, it may be had in many Coun» 
ties where the Plough Part cannot. 3 
 Turnriſe-Plough. This is alſo a two Wheel ſins 
gle Plough, and far lighter than the laſt, becauſe, 
ENT though 
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WH though its Wheels are higher, its Share is-leſs 
chan eighteen Inches long, being made with a 
round Socket and Point, weighing ten or fifteen 


Pounds, has no broad Board, but inſtead thereof, 


a roundiſh moveable wooden Turnriſe, about four 


Inches Diameter and a Yard long, which, at _ 


| Land's-End, the Plough-Boy ſcrapes in wetti 
Weather, and ſhifts in leſs than a Minute to the 


other Side, whereby it will plow a Field without 
Hentings, and Loſing Time fand Labour to go 


round its Work, as all our Hertfordſhire Ploughs 
| are obliged to do, and is alſo of ſo clever and ſtrong 


a Make, that it will out-do ours in plowing among 


large rocky Stones, and entering the Earth deeper, 


by the Help of its round Share and Timber; which 


| 15.16 very ſerviceable, that I heard of an obſtinate 


Farmer, who going out of our County, to live to- 
wards Orford in Kent, would make Uſe of no other 


| than our broad Board-Plough, till he run himſelf 
out of ſeveral hundred Pounds: But at laſt being 
perſuaded to lay it by, and work only with the 


Turnriſe Sort, as his Neighbours did, he recovered 


his Loſſes; and the Reaſon they aſſigned me for 
his Running out was, that, his Farm being a very 
deep Mould, our Hertfordſhire Plough would not 


go deep enough to extirpate the Roots of Weeds, 
and raiſe the beſt Earth, which the Turnriſe would 


effectually do. This Inſtrument is likewiſe moſt - 


Wy ſerviceable in plowing: the Sides of ſteep Hills, 
which it will do the beſt of all others, becauſe it 
plows the Ground all one Way, that no Sort what- 
ever beſides can perform fo well; and is of 
he greater Uſe, by Reaſon the making of Hent- 


ngs, and Plowing two Ways, according to the 


Common Method of round Work, will not here 


anſwer the Farmers Purpoſe. In ſhort this well in- 


; vented Machine will. plow up their hard Chalks, 
vc, and ſtony Clays in Fallow Seaſon, better 
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than 5 . Voce whitthorer, 155 will perform 

Work, or any other Operation, that a Fal-. 

low Wheel⸗Plough! is uſed to do. There are alſo 

ſome of theſe with a flat Chiſſel Point about two 
Inches wide. 

Type Jockey, or F laniſh, 600 VV bee] fngle Ploug 33 . 

1s uſed in Fallow and other Seaſons in Tandy and 
light Loams, having only its ſingle Staple for'a 


Handle, a the Plough- man whol ly guides 
it. by one 


the Horſes Bits, he drives two Horſes a- breaſt, and 
one before, and ſometimes three” in a- breaſt, but 


commonly only two, all Day long without the 


Help of a Boy ; and that in performing moſt Sorts 


of plowing, being a much lighter Inſtrument than 


all others that I ever ſaw of. the Wheel Sort. Its 
turn up Beam being about ſix Feet and a half long: 
Its flat winged iron Share weighing about eight 


Pounds, being a Foot in Los made to put on 
a Socket of Wood, and hel 


ſteady. by an iron 
Hook from the Beam, with abroad 2 5 Wood, 


but generally with a thin hammered Iron one, 
where there is a weak Team: But if it is a ſtrong 


Team, they have of late got into the Uſe of vne 
made of Caſt Iron, that coſts about ſix. Shillings, 


and will wear many Years. This light ſhort Plough 


is drawn by a high Carriage, whoſe Wheels are 
above two Feet Diameter, ſometimes ringed with 
Iron, and ſometimes with intire Wood lapped round 
the Spoke; and though this has but very lately 
come into uſe in England, yet 1t has in many Places 
ſupplanted the Foot-Ploughs that were in uſe be- 


fore this. 


The one Whcel Glouceſterſhire ſmele Fallow-Plough. 
— This, though it has been in Glouceſterſhire, and 
elſewhere, ſome Time, is but lately introduced among 


our Farmers, as being much lighter than our two 
Wheel 


and, and at the ſame time with the 
Help of a ſmall Cord or Line, which he faſtens to 
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| Wheel Fallow-Plough both in its Wood and. Iron 
| Work, has a Share with only one Mortaiſe, has 
two fixed Handles, a Yard long each, which, with 


its ſingle Wheel, joined to the Beam near its fore 


| End, keeps its pecked Share from entering the 
| Ground too deep, and makes it turn eaſy at the 
Land's-End; all which Conveniencies ſave one 


Horſe in four, in Compariſon of the two Wheel 
Hertfordſhire Fallow-Plough : In ſhort, this one 


| Wheel Plough, which is drawn Dy Horſes in length, 


differs from ſome of the Foot-Ploughs only in its 


Wheel, whoſe Diameter is about eighteen Inches, 


and will perform various Works in our Chilturn 


Lands; but its Wheel is very apt to overturn, and 


thus becomes troubleſome to the Ploughman, fo 


= that now it is in leſs Repute than before. 


| Overcheek one Wheel Plough. —This new invented 
Plough is alſo worked with one Wheel, of about a 
Foot Diameter in the Clear, that turns round di- 
rectly under, tho? at ſome Diſtance from the Beam: 

It performs well in ſandy, ſtony Lands, becauſe its 
Socket Share is fixed on a round Piece of Wood, 
and goes ſteady : It is alſo uſed in chalky Grounds 
to great Advantage, becauſe it proves a light Plough 


| after the Horſes, We are Strangers to this Inſtru- 


ment in Hertfordſbire, but I have ſeen ſeveral of 
theſe, as well as the Under Cheek-Ploughs, uſed in 
a certain County that I have travelled through this 
Summer 1738. Undercheek one Wheel-Plough. — 


| This differs from the Qvercheek Sort, only by a 


little Alteration in its Make, ſome have one, and 
ſome the other, even in the ſame Pariſh. One 
will not clog in dirty Weather fo ſoon as the other, 


| and therefore preferred by ſome ; they are both 


pretty Sorts of Ploughs ; but more of theſe two in 
next Month, | LEE . | 
The Foot-Plough. — Of this there are ſeveral 
Sorts, one with a ſtraight Beam, between eight and 
| | nine 
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155 nine Feet long At Cheſterford, near Sa ffron- Wa 


Vale Lands, and. caſting them down. This, for 


velly, and ſtony Grounds ; becauſe, by the 


the Sheep's Dung may not be buried. The ſame 
Conveniency anſwers when Peaſe are ſown, broad- 
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that I have ſeen drawn by two Horſes in a- breaſt, 
in a light loamy Ground, and drove only by the 
Ploughman without a Boy, by the Help of a four 
Horſe Coach Whip, whoſe Thong and Laſh I 
meaſured to be above nine Feet. But the com- 
mon Sort of Foot-Plough has its Beam à little 
bending towards the End, of about ſix Feet long, 
a broad Share, and is uſed chiefly in ridging up 


its extraordinary Lightneſs, of late is drawn. by two 
and three Horſes in Length, in our Chilturn, E 
elp 


of a pecked Share, it ſaves the Draught of one 
Horſe in four, which we are obliged to uſe for the 
ſame Work with our two Wheel Plough. 92 70 
Tbe ſingle Mortaiſed Foot-Plough is uſed in our 
Chilturn, ſtony Grounds, to draw out the Sleeving 
and Ridge Thoroughs of the Wheat-Stitch, and 
which is immediately followed by the Wheel Wheat- 
Stitch Plough, that hents up and finiſhes the Stitch; 
and why the Foot-Plough does not perform the 
whole Work, is, becaufe it is apt to wabble, and not 
20 ſo ſtraight as the Wheel one; yet this may be | 
contrived to go more ſteady and even, if it is made 
with two Mortaiſes and a pecked Share, as ſome 
have them. Others for this Purpoſe, inſtead of 
an iron Foot, have a ſmall iron Wheel, about fix. 
Inches Diameter, that cauſes an eaſier Draught to 
the Horſes, when they perform the laſt Plowings 
with it, for ſowing Barley, Turneps, French 
Wheat, Weld, Sc. by only two Horſes in length, 
which helps forward the Sowing of Corn with a 
weak Team. The Foot-Plough is alſo very valu- 
able for plowing up Turnep Ground ſhallow, that 


caſt, and plowed in. Operations that cannot be ſo. 
5 a well: 
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Pb. and Plowing: ' 5 
xrformed by the Wheel-Plough, becauſe it 
deep, as makes it apt to bury the Corn, and 
nany Crops have ſuffered by this very Means, 
| The Drill three Wheel Plough — In my next 
onthly Book I ſhall give an Account of this ex- 
ellent Inſtrument, and ſo of the Pulley Drill- Plough, 
which is alſo of very great Service; Breaks, Hough- 
Plougbs, Prong and other Spades, are likewiſe to be. 
fleſcribed in the next Monthly Book, and their ſe- 
yeral profitable Uſes amply explained, 
| The Swing-Plough, — Is a Sort of Foot-Plough, 
much uſed in MrddFſex, in their flat clayey Grounds. - 
Its Beam is raiſed higher, or lower, at Pleaſure, by 
FRopes faſtened to a Cart-ſaddle on the hindmoſt 
FHorſe. With this light Inſtrument they lay up 
their Lands in three and four Bouts, and it1s drawn 
commonly by Horſes in Length: And it is in this 
Sort of ſituated Earth, that I obſerved they often 
loſe great Part of their Crops for Want of getting 
at into a timely Tilth, which in my humble Opi- 
nion they wy, —> more expeditiouſly do, if they _ 
uſed our two Wheel Pea-Stitch Plough, or a nar 
row Fallow Wheel-Plough, in the Summer-time 
eſpecially, after their Ground has been fallowed by 
their Swing-Plough. And that, by plowing it a- 
W croſs into ſingle ſharp Bouts, and afterwards by 
W plowing them down again with the ſame ; which, 
after due Harrowing, may then be plowed, with 
| their Swing-Plough, into their common three and 
four Bout Lands, in order to ſow Wheat. 
be Creeper or Bobtail-Plough,—lIs a two Wheel- 
ay Plough, differing but very little from the Fallow 
Wheel-Plough, but that its Share is only three 
Feet in Length, and but one Iron Mortaiſe. Its 
Work is to plow up Stubbles, particularly in Cbil- 
burn Land, in wet Weather, becauſe its Share, not 
being faſtened to a Staple behind, gives room for 
the Earth to tumble off, that it does not hang = 
an 
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8 / Plugbs and Plowing, ' © 
and load the Plough, as it is apt to do in the lonp 
Shared Sort. Some fo. affect this Plough, that 
they make it their common one in Fallow and other 
Seaſons: But in very dry hard . Grounds, © this 


7 * 


Plough, is not capable of making its Way ſo eafy 


a? , 


as the double mortaiſed Fallow Wheel-Plough can, 
But there are ſeveral other Sorts of Ploughs that are 
to be uſed out of the Fallow Seaſon, that I intend, 
in proper Months, to give an Account of. In the 
mean time; all, or any of the before mentioned, if 
any Perſon thinks fit to futniſh himſelf with, I will 
do it at their prime Coſt, only allowing me what is 
reaſonable for my Trouble. For where a Farmer 
occupies a hundred or more Acres of arable Lond: 
he cannot be compleatly furniſhed without moſt of 
theſe Sorts, eſpecially if he lives in a Chilturn Coun- 
try; and his Ground is of ſeveral Natures, which is 
very common, But I will ſuppoſe it to be only 
one Sort, and that a Loam ; they are then ſtill ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe of the ſeveral Conditions their 
Ground may be in; in different Seaſons of the Year, 
c. A Proof of which is obvious in the more plen- 
tiful Production of Corn, Turneps, Graſs, and 
other Vegetables on the Land of him who is Mal- 
ter of moſt Sorts of theſe Ploughs. WI 


Operations of different Phoughs. | 
Fallowing a ſtiff Soil. — If a Crop of Beans of 
Peaſe grew laſt on four thorough Stitches; then 
either with the double, or any of the ſingle Fallow- 
Ploughs, plow them into four thorough Stitches 
again; the firſt will do it at a Bout, or going once 
backward and forward, when the ſingle one muſt 
be drawn four Times in all; and by this Sort of 
plowing is almoſt all the Ground removed, ſo that, 
where the great Partition-thorough was before; the 
Ridge of the Stitch hes now. The next time, or 
the firſt Stirree, plow it again in the very ſame 
„ + op 5 Manner; 
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Manner; but, the third Time or ſecond Stirree; the 
WSticches ſhould be plowed into Bouts, with the 
fingle Fallow-Wheel-Plough. After this it ſhould 
be thoroughed down, and harrowed plain for plow- 
ing the Ground next Time croſs-ways, and ſowing 
| A ſecond Way to fallow a fliff Soil, — Is to plow | 
Barley, Oat, or Pea Subbles, that lay in broad 
Lands before, into broad Lands again, which is 
what we call clean Plowing ; and, after it has lain 
ſome Time, either harrow it or forbear, as the 
Ground is more or leſs fine, and bout it a- croſs; 
then, at the next Operation, bout it again off the 
laſt Bouts; after this, thorough it down, and harrow 
it plain for plowing, and ſowing Wheat in Stitches; 
or broad Lands. Theſe are the two beſt Methods 
for reducing ſtiff Clays, or ſour Loams, into a fine 
ſweet Tilth againſt September for ſowing Wheat, 
for theſe tenacious ſurly Soils will ſeldom yield to 
a ſingle Bouting; therefore, for Aſſurance, the moſt 
udicious Huſbandmen, in our Chilturn incloſed 
Country, commonly, give them two ; however, this. 

ork ſhould have been begun in April. ag 
A third Way,—*Tis the Method of ſome to fal- 
low their ſtiff Ground which lay laſt in broad 
Lands into Bouts; the next Time they plow it into 
Bouts again, after this, they thorough down the 
Bouts, and harrow it plain, when it 1s ready to 
plow and ſow their Wheat. But this laſt is not fo 
zood a Way as the two former, becauſe it does not 
lean the Land ſo well; however, this ought to 
de well obſerved, That two Boutings are better than 
pnce four Thoroughing, tho? the ſingle Wheel 
Plough goes not oftener in two Bouts than in one 
dur thoroughed Stitch z yet is the Bouting far 
nore preferable on Account of its laying the Land 
ſeeper and ſharper up, for the Sun and Air to pe- 
etrate its Body the eaſier. 
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to Of Plght and bag. 
A fourth Way —Others again having Pea- 


Sie 
es, Which, when laſt ſown, were harrowed down 
very flat, which Poſture makes them fallow it into 
four thorough Stitches a- croſs the former, and after 
they have lain ſome time, they harrow them lengths 
ways, and make Bouts off the four thoroughet 
Stitches z then they bout it again, but the next time 
| they thorough them down, plow, and fow the 
Wheat in Stitches on a ſtiff Roty Ground. As] 
ſaid in laſt Month, better an April Sop than a M 
Clot; yet this Neglect often happens, by Reaſoh 
they have no other Graſs than what the Fallow: 
Land affords to feed their Ewes and Lambs, but 
then ſuch Farmers run à great Riſque of a good 
Tilth, either for Turneps or Wheat; however, 
better late than never, remembering well that 1 
late Fallow makes a raw Tilth, unleſs. a dry Sum- 
mer ſucceeds, Again, the Effect oftentimes of i 
the following Year with the deſtructive black Ben- 
net, Cc. which generally, where it is thick, rin 
a Crop of Corn, and then fee if Weeds will pay Rent, 
The good Huſbandman, who fallowed the Begin 
ning of April, the latter End of this Month, will be 
making his firſt Stirree, when the bad one will be 
only fallowing his ſour Ground, as may be too often 
feen in but little Diſtances, with Regret, by Men 
of Judgment, who travel the County. 
\ Plowing eaſy. — Now you, that keep but two or 
three Horſes for plowing Chilturn ſtiff Land, may 
very likely, in this Month, meet with dry hard Soils, 
that require four or ſix Horſes to draw the Wheel: 
Fallow-Plough, which turns a Thorough of 12 0 
14 Inches broad, and proves too hard for weak 
Teams. To remedy this, uſe the Wheel Stitch 
Pea-Plough, which turns only a Thorough of about 
eight Inches broad, and you'll find it go eaſier br 
one Horſe in four than the other can; and indet i 
T $0 1 8 5 | | 3 


* 
L 


it is much better for the Land, becauſe it cuts it into 
narrower Thoroughs, and therefore fines it ſooner, 
and prevents the Growth of Weeds much better; ſo 
Wikewiſe will che before-mentioned one Wheel, or 
Foot-Plough do as being much lighter in its Iron 
and Wood Work. But where you have aftrongTeam, 
[the two Wheel Fallow-Plough will certainly do the 
moſt Work in the leaſt Time; and where there is 
Occaſion to uſe this fort of Plough much, it is very 
well worth while to have two Sorts of them, one to 
plow Bouts with, and the other broad Lands; that 
for Bouting ſhould have a broad Board an Inch 
higher than the other, that it may lay up the Ridge 
ſecure and ſharp, and its Sheaf and Share pitched 
more landing than the common Sort, But, beſideg 
the Pea- Stitch and Foot-Ploughs, the Bobtail- 
Wheel-Plough is now much uſed for a weak Team, 
for that ics picked ſhort Share will not clog like 
others, but is lighter both for the Horſes and 


Nan. | a7 | 
The Sluggard Husbandman.—It is an old Saying, 
that the Sluggard Huſbandman ſucceeds once in 
ſeven Years, but of late it fell to his turn oftener, 
Wor, in the Years 1734 and 1738, the Weather was 
ſo mild and wet, that it cauſed the well-dreſſed 
Jrounds to produce ſuch rank Wheat, that it 
ielded hardly above half a Crop af Corn, but a 
great deal of Straw, and at the ſame time ſo fer- 
iliſed the poor rough tilled Lands, as made them 
etorn full Crops. We ſay a' dry March, a wet 


801 pril, and a dry May make Plenty; but if theſe 
I, hree Months are wet, there will be a great deal 


f Straw, and little Corn, But now you, who bouted 
=> your Oat and Pea Stubbles, for ſowing Tur- 
eps in June, ſhould have bouted them off the laſt 
outs in March or April at fartheſt ; but you that 
out for Wheat, and have not done it laſt Month, 
9 eglect it no longer than this. He is an ill Huſband - 
an chat has a Tilth to make, when he wants it. 

; : Ce A quick 
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common Method, 


it is an Argument of no great Force, becauſe the 


ings are performed in dry Weather, for then one 
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W 7 quick May to make a Tilth.' This I 1 
but one Man do, which was aſter the fallowing 
Method, viz. at a Fallow-time, either in this 


laſt Month, where the Ground was not toe 


and hard, he bouted his Stitches or broad Lands; 
till he had done ten Bouts; then immediately res 
turned where he begun, and bouted off the laſt 
Bouts, and in this Manner proceeded til! he had: 
done 'the Field: Now why he plowed in this un- 
was to make a Tilth of the 
Ground as foon as poſſible, for ſingle Bouting, in 
it ſelf, is reckoned but half Plowing, but this dou- 
ble Work in one Day is whole Plowing; yet I don't 
doubt of an Objection in this Caſe, and that is, by 
ſa doing, he turns up the Graſs again, which he 
plowed in the firſt Bouts ; to this I anſwer, that 


Earth is all, or moſt of it, removed from one Place 
to another, and thereby in a great Meaſure prevents 
the Re- growth of the Graſs and Weeds; but there 
will be no need of any ſuch Objection, if ſuch Bout- 


Plowing 1 18 * better chan two in wet Sea- 


{ons. 


Hew to plow a Clover-lay, in order 10 odtain 


a good Crop of Wheat. — You that defign to ſow = 
Wheat in a good Tilth after Clover, plow it up 
immediately after the firſt Crop is eaten or mowed Wl 
off (as is commonly done in this Month) into 
broad Lands, for the Cruſt to lie and rot ; then, : i 
about fix Weeks after, harrow it plain; when this nl 
is done, hack it acroſs, and fo let it remain till af- 
ter Harveſt; then harrow- it ſoundly, and if itis 
fine enough, dung or fold, and ſow Wheat in Stitch - 
es: But if it is not a thorough good Tilth, hack [| 
it a ſecond Time acroſs the laſt Way, then harrow it 
Plain, dung, and low. . 


Plowing 


— he en in . 

For Wheat: — Towards the latter End ofthis Month: 
he firſt Stirree, or ſecond Plowing after Fallow- 
Ing in April, is generally done in the Chilturn in- 
tloſed Fields; this is by ſome. called Twy-fallow-- 
ug, and is either. performed in broad Lands, in 
Bouts, or in four thorough'd Stitches, for ſowing 
Wheat in September or Ofober*: If in Stitches, off a 
broad Land, it is the moſt difficult Sort of Plow- 
ing of all others, becauſe the Plow-man has here 
no Guide, but his own Judgment to direct him 5 
whereas, when he makes a Stitch off a Bout, or 
off an old Stitch, he cannot well miſs it; but he 
that can raiſe a four thorough Stitch, and lay it 
round and handſome off a broad Land, is a Work- 
man indeed. This therefore, as I ſaid before, is 
an excellent Way to prepare all ſtiff Grounds for 
Wheat, becauſe 1t beſt kills Weeds, ſweetens and 
hollows the Earth, and expoſes it beyond all other 


Rains, and Denn,. 
Bouting for Turneps.— In this Month likewiſe, 
ſome will ſtir that Land which they fallowed in 


Main April in broad Lands; thus, they firſt harrow 

ſow it acroſs, and then bout it acroſs; after which, it 
it up is to lie ſome Time, then they back-bout it; 
owed in the next Place, they firſt harrow it plain over- 
into thwart, and .plow it acroſs into broad Lands, for 
then, barrowing in Turnep Seed. This is an approved 

this Way, to reduce a Riff Earth into a ſudden Sweetneſs, 

1 af- and make it very fine with all. 

it 18 Hacking for a Crop of Turneps. — this Month 
titch- alſo, that Ground which was fallowed in April into 


hack 


2 broad Lands, for ſowing Turneps 1 in Zune or July, 
"OW i: 8 


is commonly ſtirred in this Month into Hacks, which 
after they have lain a Week or Fortnight, the Hacks 
are to be harrowed acroſs; and then, juſt before 


wing they 


Methods, to receive the nitrous Influences of Air, 
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Aa a Fineneſs for this uſeful Root to grow into 8 


I plowed a Field of four thoroug h Stucchgy 


in the Thoroughs, and laid the Ground all even; 


they ſow 8 hey draw 4 out their Thore 1gh 
acroſs, and plough 2 the laſt Way inte broad 
Lands, in which they harrow their Turgep-Seed 3 
and thus a Riff Soil is expeditiouſly brought intg 
Seng 

fs. a 


A Proceſs of plowing up Bean Stitches, for ſowing 
Barks and Honey-Suckle Seed —In November 1735; 


into four "alla ag Stitches again, par 3f lay in 
this Poſture till the Beginning of March, when 
1 back-bouted the Stitches, and let them fo re- 
main till about the firſt of April, and then I har. 
rowed it plain: After this I plowed the Ground 
into broad Lands a- croſs the laſt Way, and immediy 
ately, on the rough Earth, I ſowe "ſhort Horſe- | 
dung well rotted, that I had faved under Covers 
the Winter before, mixing with it Rabbit-Dung, 
Hen-Dung, and Aſbes, which, with the Help of 
Chamberlye, made together a rich Compoſition; 
then I directly ſowed two Buſhels of Barley Seed 
all over one Acre of this rough Land, and harrow- 
ed it plain once in a Place after the Seeds- man; 
which as ſoon as done, I ſowed two Buſhels more 
of Barley all over the ſame Ground, that was fal- 
lowed by the Harrows twice in a Place, the ſame 
Way it was done before : Then I fowed 16 Pound 
Weight of Honey-ſuckle Seed, and only harrowed 
it once in a Place acroſs the laſt Way, which filled 


thus I finiſbed a one Acre Field, that was in 
this Manner laid down for good, to become a Meas 
dow in time for feeding Cattle. And here I ſhould 
have publiſhed a Caſe, that a Gentleman ſent me, 
of converting a low wet grazing Ground into plows 
ed Land, by way of [mprovement, with my Anſwer 
to the ſame ; 3 bur I have not Room. N. B. I an- 
ſwer I etters between Michaelmas and Lady-Day, 


provided Poſtage is paid to my Houſe. 
e p. 
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PHE Nitue of Vale Land for Barſey.— the 

1 lite and fertile Vale of Hlesburp, as well as 
in moſt other 10% Grounds, their "Earth is 
generally of a blick ahd bluiſh Clay, ct a marly | 
dark cofoured Loam, clear of Stones, which in Win. 
| ter is very apt to ſtolch by the Tread of Cattle, and 
| by the Waſh of frequent Rains that eaſily converts 
it into a muddy Confiftence, and in froſty Weather 
from a ſtiff Clot, it is preſently reduced into a 
| thoft crumbling looſe Body, which readily lets out 
the ſpiry Blade of new ſown Corn; alſo in this 
their low Situation, they are very apt to ſuffer by 
| Floods, which fometimes are fo long retained on 
| their ſtiff Soil, that the Vale appears almoſt like 
u little Sea, ruining their Grain, and rotting their 
Sheep: On the Contrary, in the Summer Time, 
their open Fields are ſoon dried, and their clayey 


aan; Surfaces become ſo hardened, as to cleave aſunder 
nore much more than any other Sort of Land, where- 


by their Barley in particular is often ſtunted in 
its Growth, and dwindles into a ſhort, lean, thin 
Crop, on their high, expoſed, ridged Lands; which 
at firſt was invented for the Security of their grow- 
ing Corn againſt overflowing Waters. . 


Time of ſowing Barley in the Vale. — The Vale- 
Farmer thinks he runs a Riſque of the leaſt Dan- 
ger, when he ſows his Barley about the Twelfth 
of March; for. thougb, by this early Sowing, he is 
under the more Danger of being hurt by Floods 
and Froſt, yet is he alſo intituled to the Hopes 
of a moderate, moiſt Time afterwards, that may 
| bring on ſuch a timely Head of Barley, as to covet 
and ſhade its Roots ſoon enough, to withſtand a 
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dry Summer, and fo 56 a plentiful Crop at 
Harveſt. But if, to avoid the ill Effects of Marei 

Floods and Froſts, they ſhould defer ſowing their 

| Barley till the Beginning of April, which they it 

dom do, then they are under no leſs Apprehenſion 

bol ſuffering by ſucceeding Heats and Droughts; 

ſo that after plowing, ſowing, and paying Rent 

. two Years together (which they here do when, they 

fallow for Barley) without receiving any Profit, 

they frequently come off with half Crops. Now 

to prevent the great Loſſes that thus may happen 

to Crops of Barley, if fown late in April, and even 

at the Beginning of May, obſerve the following 
oo I. ,, Oe on. 

A muſt excellent Receipt for increaſing Crops of Bar- 

ley.— Take one Buſhel of Barley, and boil it in-fix 

or more Pails of Water, till the Grain burſts ; 

- Strain out the Liquor, and give the Barley to the 

Fowls. or Hogs ; while the go is hot, diſſolve al 

in it three Pounds of Cryſta! Nitre, and a Quar- 

ter of a Pound of green Copperas'ls Powder: To 
which add one Quart of pure Soot, and as many 
Pailfuls of Water that drains from a Dunghil or 
Urine of any Sort, as will, when the Grain is put 

in, make the Liquor ſwim four or ſix Inches above 

it. Now obſerve, as ſoon as the Nitre and 
Copperas are diſſolved, and while the Water is hot, 

to pour it on three Buſhels of Barley Seed, into a 

Tub with a Cock and Tap Whips, and then im- 
mediately put in the Dunghil Water and Soot; as 
aforeſaid. Let the Grain lie ſoaking herein, from 
one Evening to another, when the Liquor muſt be 
drawn off, an d the infuſed Barley laid in a Heap 

all Night, on a Floor to drain. The next Morn- 

ing, with a Shovel, mix it well with powgered 
Lime, and carry it in a Sack to be ſown in the 

Field. The Liquor that is left will ſerve again 
with freſh Addition, and is admirable to water 4 

; Garden 
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| Of Barky, When, Ge. 17 
Garden, or make a Tree grow to Perfection in Half 
the uſual Time, if judiciouſly applied; and thus 
you may carry on your Sowing of Barley many 
Days, by as often renewing the Preparation I have 
here plainly given Directions for: And accordingly, 
by punctually obſerving them, you will, by the 
Blefling of God, certainly find the Barley to ſpread 
with large Blades, and be of a blackiſh; green 
Colour, ſoon after it appears above Ground ; for 
it is the Nature of the Nitre to agree ſo well 
with this Corn in particular, as to caufe it to grow 
up into twenty, thirty, or forty Stalks, from one 
W ſingle Root, which will ſo cover the Ground with 
their branching Tops, that the Wets and Dews 
will eaſily make a Lodgment, and the Roots 


of Droughts, that, if no Rain happens for two 
or three Months together in the hotteſt Seaſons, 
there will be Moiſture here enough to carry for- 
ward the Growth of the Crop in Clays, Loams, and 
even in Chalks, Gravels, or Sands; beſides which, 
there is this good Property belonging to this Pro- 
ceſs, that the Barley at Harveſt is generally all of 
one equal Ripeneſs, which renders it the compleat- 
eſt Sort, for making true Malt: By all which Ma- 
nagement, if your Ground was in a fine Tilth, 
dry, and well dreſſed with good Manure, when the 
Cced was ſown, you need not doubt of having ſeven 
Quarters off an Acre. „„ 

The Sort of Barley to be ſown in this Month. By 
2 ſome, Barley is ſown the Beginning of this Month, 
ftener out of Neceſſity than Choice: As when. the 
armer, by Multiplicity of Buſineſs, can't get his 
nd into a fine Tilth Time enough, or that he 
as not cat his Turneps off before now, or is re- 
cd through the Inclemency of Weather. In 
WP which Caſes, the Rathripe, or Fulbam, Barley is 
ow the propereſt to ſow, either in Vale or Chil- 
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likewiſe be ſo well ſecured from the Datnage | 
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Barley. This I take, ſays he, to exceed the dry 


* ſo eſſential to Vegetation, that it is its funda: 


* cauſes it to ſhoot into many ærtra Roots and 
* Stalks, which ſerve (as a Reſervoir) to lodge 
«and retain the nitrous Salts, till, the Corn increa- 


and exalted, as to inſinuate themſelves into the 
© vegetative Juices ; and as the hot Seaſon advan- 


the Grain, by the Exhalation of the phlegmatic 


* brewed therefrom,”” 


Barley, Wheat, Sc. 1 
turn Lands, becauſe it grows quicker than any 
other Sort; for, though it is ſown late, it is early 


| ripe, and will prove the beſt of Barley for Malt- 


ing, after being once ſown in Loams or ſtiff Lands, 


which gives it a much larger Body than the fandy 

Ground it came from: So likewiſe in Chalks, Gra- 
vels, and Sands, in caſe you ſhould happen to be 
| behind-hand in ſowing your Barley, which more 
particularly ought to be done, in ſuch hot dry Soils, 
- ſooner than in this Month, you ought by no Means 
to neglett ſteeping the Seed, in this my excellent ni- 
trous Liquor; becauſe, at this Time of the Year, 


the Droughts are commonly more powerful, and 
will ſooner. burn up the green Barley in ſuch dry 
Sails, if ſown in the naked common. Wax. 
De Opinion of a certain Virtuoſo, concerning ſteeped 


Sort, in making ſtronger Malt: for as Nitre is 


% mental Principle, and the Grain by being there- 
« with fully impregnated and ſaturated, when it 
ce enters the Ground, immediately joins in Con- 
ce tact with that in the Earth and Air, which 


“ ſing in Growth, they are, by the alternate In- 
«& fluence of the Dews and ſolar Heat, ſo rarefied 


<« ces, theſe Salts become more and more fixed in 


Part of the Sap, which thus ripens the Corn, 
and then leaves Plenty of a large full-bodied 
« Grain, diſtended and Joaded with the aforeſaid 
ce Matter; which, conſequently, muſt yield 1 
ce greater Spirit (when malted) to the Liquor 


Jil 
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0 e 2uantity of Barley Seed to be ſown. On this 
Mall Account, I ſhall obſerve, that the Quantity of 
22 4. Seed ought to be ee, to the Nature of the 
fandy Soil, Tilth, and the Seaſon of the Year. Firſt, as 
65 to the Soil : On ſtiff Loams and Clays, ſome will 


ſow, in the common Way, four Buſhels on one 
Acre, becauſe, on this ſurly, cold Glebe, the Seed is 
very apt to bury, chill, and die; and therefore ſuch 
Land ſhould be aſſiſted with good warm Manure, 
as will enable the Barley to grow thick, and kill 


to be 
more 
Soils, 
Vleans 


Ya [the Weeds, which, in ſuch ſour Ground, are very 
= apt to get rampant, and deſtroy the Corn. On 
hk dry the Contrary, in many of the light, ſandy Grounds . 


of Norfolk and Suffolk, they ſow but one or two 


te ped Buſhels on an Acre, and, if they increaſe the 
le pj Quantity of Seed, it is as the Land is heavier : 


[Becauſe, as they ſay, their light, poor Ground is 
not able to carry more; for, if they were to ſow it 
Wehicker, ſuch Land would return an hopper-eared 
Prop at Harveſt, or, in plainer Engliſh, a little Ear, 
wits ew Kean oo EE 

{ Secondly, If a ſtubborn Soil happens to lie in a 
ſour Tilth, as it is very apt to do, there muſt be 


itre 1s 
funda· 
there- 
hen it 
Con. 
which 


1 the more Seed ſown, to allow for a conſiderable 
1 8 Loſs, by the Cover that the clotty Part of the 
an? Earth will cauſe, and ſo deceive the Farmer, if 


he allows not enough to prevent this Misfortune. 
A On the Contrary, when Land is in a fine Tilth, 
wy che leſs Seed will do; and this is one Reaſon why 
a wy in ſandy Grounds they ſow ſo little Seed; for that, 
xed 90 In ſuch pulveriſed Tilths, hardly one Kernel miffes 
885 ; coming vp. Thirdly, If you ſow late, there muſt 
Rios $ be the more Seed ſown, for it is a ſtanding Rule in 
g Huſbandry, that, the later you ſow any Corn, the 
** 1 ore Seed ſhould be allowed; becauſe then the 
Vie rain will never gather, branch, nor kern ſo well 
Liquor the more forward ſown, as being drawn up ſo 
7h 5 faſt by the powerful 3 of the Sun, that 

| N 4 | | 5 ie 
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it will run "apace into Stalk, and les into Corny WY , 
and becauſe the Fowls, in late Seaſons, live molt | f 
on the Grain ſowed then, as having little elſewhere r 
for their Subſiſtance; and here they have ſome- Wl ; 
times a long Opportunity to-ſcratch with their Feet, 


and dig up with their Beaks, the Barley Corns, be- WA 
fore their Blade is ſeen above Ground, when a dry s 
Summer directly 3 the new ſown Grain, tq 'n 
the Deſtruction perhaps of Half the late ay : a1 
Crop; from whence i take the Opportunit tl 
urge the Neceſſity $43 is of making · Uſe ; rc 
invaluable Method ſteeping the Barley : D 
which ſurely prevents the fatal Conſequence cr 
ſowing late, by cauſing it to run into Branch in by 
the drieſt Seaſons, and thence into many and large Wl ot 
Ears of Corn : For the obtaining of which, let ty 
this be always obſerved, that wherever four Bu- | dc 
ſhels of Barley Seed was uſed to be ſown,” in the B 
common Way, there muſt be but three Buſhels a 
\ ſown of the ſteeped Seed; and ſo in Proportion ou 
for any Ground whatſoever, that there may be m 
Room enough allowed for each Kernel, to make it wi 
many and ſtrong Branches or Stalks. WI 
To reduce a rough Tilth, and make jt fine preſenth co! 
for Barley. Now in Caſe your Land lies rough | fo 
and clotty, the ſpiky Roll I mentioned in laſt wh 
Month ( Page * may be of Service to go before the 
the Harrows for reducing at once the ſurly Glebe ma 
into a fine Condition; but where this new invented Tt 
excellent Machine is wanting, then uſe the com · | anc 
mon Wooden Roll, and your Harrows directly the 
after that, and ſow your Barley; but never roll it by 
as ſoon as ſown, as ſome injudicious Men have Me 
done, and ſo bury great Part of their Barley Seed, dry 
but roll it ſome Time after, when it is about Half are 
a Handful high; as I have more particularly | the 
treated of in my laſt Month: And what great = 
Importance ſuch a py Roll is of, for ſuddenly tou 


reducing 
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| other Side; by which Means the Seedſman goes 
twice up and down a broad Land, before he has 
done ſowing it; but the new Way of ſowing 
Barley in dry Loams or Gravels, Sc. is to do it in 
| a double, broad Land : That is to fay, inſtead of 
our common Lands of nine Steps broad each, we 
make them eighteen Steps broad, and then there 


conſequently experience 


we plow our Ground into broad Lands of nine 


Steps broad each, by ſome called round Work, by 
which a Water-Thorough lies on each Side af it, 
and a ſmall Ridge or Riſing in the Middle: Here 


the Seedſman goes: about a Yard off the Tho- 


rough, and ** a Caſt, then returns the ſame 


Diſtance of the Ridge, and ſows another Caſt, 


croſſing the ſame Ground with his Throw, mhere- 


by it is twice ſown over, and thus again, on the 


will be but Half the henting Thoroughs i in the Field 7 


| which faves Time and Labour, and the Corn wi 
come evener and better; becauſe the Grain is ſeldom - 


ſo good in the Thoroughs, as, elſewhere: Here, 


the Middle of each Land, and at every Step he 
makes a Throw on Half the Breadth ; thus at two 


| Throws he ſows the Breadth of a whole Land 3 
and when, at the End, he returns and ſows it in 
the fame Manner back again, in an oppoſite Way, 


by which he ſows the Land twice over. This 


Method is allowed to be the beſt of all others in 
| dry Grounds, but, in wet Soils, the narrow Lands 
are beſt, becauſe, the more Thoroughs, the drier 


they lie, | 

 Sowing Barley in Vale Lands, Theſe admit of 

tour Sorts of Shapes, accarding to their Nature 
and 


fir, who is furniſhed with ſuch a a 


bi 3 all Ki, bn CE Her a dry Summer, : 
that Farmer muſt | 
much mY his Pro 
ready Conveniency. I 
Sol Barley Seed in Chilturn Lapds. "Far this, 


gG 


when the Seedſman begins to ſow, he proceeds in 


12 Situnti "I 15 1 n the Vale of 


rough, and are ſowed at twice; the firſt Caſt of 
Barley Seed js plowed in, and then immediately a+ 
nother is ſown and harrowed in, to make it all 
come even. Secondly, In their low Grounds about 
Rickmanſworth, they make their Lands eight Bouts 


Barley aud laying it dry. Thirdly, In ſome Parts 
keep the Barley from being drowned, which . 


| 1 in Drills. This Method is lately invented for 
dieſtroying the ſeveral deſtructive Weeds, rhat uſed 


called Bodle or Gould, which commonly, in fandy 
and other light Grounds, comes up in great and 


tb. e and which keeps Company with the 
Barley 

Hook or Hand for keeping it down, and is ſo 
common a Weed, that few ſandy Fields are free 
from it. It is therefore, that they very judiciouſſj, 
of late, ſow their Barley in Drills or Furrows, in 
ſuch Sands, Loams, Chalks, Sc. as are clear of 
Stones, and will eaſily admit of this Operation 
by a moſt excellent three Wheel-Plough, which 
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they always lie in one Poſture of Ridge and Tha 


wide, or four Steps and a Half road for ſowing 


of Middleſex, they ſow their Barley in four Bout- 
Lands, for the ſame Purpoſe. Fourthly, In ſome 
of the Eaſtern Parts of Hertfordſhire, they plow 
their Ground into three and two Bout-Lands, to 


harrow ſo even, as gives the Scitheman Liberty | 2 
mow down the Corn almoſt as well as in level 
Grounds. 

A new Way of increafi ng Crops of 3 by four 


to ſpoil many Acres of Barley; particularly, that 


tall Branches, with their yellow Heads, notwith- 
ſtanding the Earth before Sowing was ever ſo fine- 


to the laſt, ſo thick as to defy the Weed- 


lets the Barley out of a Hopper, in a very regular 
Manner, into Drills, which it makes about one ot 
two Feet aſunder; and which by a ſmall Alters- 
tion afterwards 1 is to be drawn by one Horſe, 4 
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oing the ſame Work, in low, wettiſh Grounds, I = 5 9 


ſhall particularly deſcribe in my next monthly Book, 
and there recommend their moſt ſerviceable Uſes. . 


Its To improve Crops of Barley by the Fold. If, as ſoon | 
55 as your Barley is ſown, you fold your Sheep on 


e ſame, it will cauſe it to branch, and grow 
faſter. But as this Huſbandry may meet with 
its Inconveniences, as well as be attended with 
Succeſs, I ſhall here relate the two following 
aſes, which may be worthy your Obſervation, 
iz, A Farmer by me having had but a poor 
Crop of Turneps on a loamy Sojl, that before had 
deen but half plowed : When the Turneps were 
eaten off, he gave the Ground one Plowing, 
Ind harrowed in his Barley, on which he directly 
Folded : But he had no Barley in many Places, 
nd but a ſmall Crop in the better Part. The Rea- 
ſon was, that, the Land being ſour and clung, the 
Barley Seed had not room to be buried deep enough 
by the Harrows, ſo that the Feet of the Sheep trod 
t out of the Ground, inſtead of treading it in ; 
nd this Misfortune was the greater for the dry 


the eather that followed after; becauſe, by this, the 
T Seed was the eaſier diſplaced by the Tread of the 
10 1 


WB cp; whereas, had it been a wettiſh Time, it 
ad not been ſo much raiſed out of the Earth. 

„he other Caſe was thus: At the fame Time I had 
Field of Turneps, that was a good Crop, which, 


of Ws ſoon as eaten off, I gave it only one Plowing, 
101 nd harrowed in my ſteeped Barley Seed, on a 
= damy Soil in April, and immediately folded on 
ular 


he ſame, till the remaining Part grew above my 


c 0! Shoes in this Month; and it proved an excellent 
= rop. The Reaſon was, that my Ground wass + 
an | . | | 


made. 
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be three Times dreſſed, once by the fat Sheep, 
j next by the Store-Sheep, and laſtly, by the ſame 
li after the Barley is fowed ; and indeed this is the 
[ beſt of Dreſſing, not only for making the Corn 
l ſtand faſt againſt Storms of Wind and Rain, but 
alſo for cauſing a great Crop, and preventing is 
1 being damaged by Worms. i | 
5 Barley fed by ſome, and by others made Hay of. Ol 
1 the firſt of May, 1734. A Crop of Barley of my 

| - Neighbours 
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Neighbour's was ſo rank, that he fed it down with 
his Sheep (it being ſowed the latter End of Fe- 
bruary) and it proved a very great Benefit to it, 
for it ſhot ſo ſtrong afterwards, that it gathered 
into many Stalks from each Root: Yet, is ſuch 
Management to be done with great Precaution, for, 
though it may help ſome, it may ſpoil others; 
as for Example, if ſuch a Crop of Barley was thin, 
the Ground weedy, and the Land not in good 
Heart, the Weeds would probably have gotten 
the better of the Corn, and ſpoiled it ; but- where 
he Ground is rich, and the Land clean, dry, and 
warm, it may be ventured on, in this Manner, with 
good Proſpect of Succeſs. Sometimes Barley, in 
vet, warm Seaſons, is ſo rank in this Month, that 
t is laid flattiſh, and then ſome will top it with 
Scythe; others will mow it almoſt cloſe, and make 
ay of it; but then it muſt be done before it 


& pindles, otherwiſe you may endanger the whole 
rop. | | = | | | 

1 Batley eaten by Worms. — The Winter 1735 being 

ar- : 3 

io. 11d, the Worms lay in the Spring-time near the 


Jurface, and deſtroyed a great deal of Barley, by 
nawing it juſt above the Root. My next Neigh- 


gl our ſowed a Field with Barley early in March, 
1h hat by the Middle of April was moſt of it de- 
ort oured by Worms, and ſpoiled by them, and the 
oh hill of a cold, wet ' Time, which brought him 


nder the Loſs of Labour, Time, and Seed, and 
Wliged him to plant the ſame Ground with Gar- 


6 n-Beans directly: Now this Damage was brought 
de the more, by his dreſſing the Land with Dung, 
on a hich, being of a warm hollow Nature, preſent- 


invited theſe Inſects towards the Surface for 
ing on it; and then, meeting with the new 
routing Blade of the Barley, it ſerved them as a 
licious Food, which they greedily eat after a long 
inter's Confinement in their deep Cells; and the 

1 | =. more, 
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more, becauſe there was no other V egetable, 1 
this Time of the Year, in the ploughed Ground þ 
their Subſiſtance, as it evidently appeared in the 
Places where the Dung lay; for here the Corn wx 
eaten, when at the ſame time that eſcaped, which wlll 
not dunged ; and therefore Sheep-folding, Soot, Lim 
Horn- ſnavings, oily or greaſy Rags, or ſuch x 
had been ſprinkled with Urine feveral times, « 
Tobacco-Sand, or Peat-Aſhes, and more partia 
larly the Nitre, Sc. with which the Barley Set 
is loaded, are good Preſervatives, and much aff 
againſt 1 of Worms and Slugs, thu 
common Dung. But this was not altogether oc 
ſioned by the Dung, for there was another Cauiiſ 
no leſs fatal to the Deſtruction of the Barley; a 
that was a Lay of Chover, that this Field had bez 
under two Years before, which naturally increaſ 
the Breed of Worms, for all Reſtings of Groun 
areas ſo many Friends to this Inſect ; eſpecially i 
wet, flat, loamy Land, as this Field was:“ 
Inſtance of this was plain to my Obſervation, ili 
ſome ſandy Mud, that had lain three Years in ti 
Side of a Hole, where Road-Sullidge run into by 
the Waſh of Rains, which I had emptied even 
Year, but, a ſmall Part of it eſcaping the Shovel, 
became full of red Worms, the reſt being intirej 
free; therefore, many are ſo timorous on this Ac: 
count, that they won't ſow Wheat or Barley in ſuc 
Ground, but a Crop of Oats firſt, which is k 
valuable, or Horſe-beans, that is leſs hazardow. 
As to Wheat, I have happily difcovered a new & 
cret, for ſoaking it in a Liquor, that will effeftual 
keep off all Damage by Worms, and at the ſan 
time prevent any Loſs by Smut, Sc. and which! 
intend to publiſh in the Month of Sepiember. 
Firſt, St. Foyne ſowed with Barley.—lIf you couldnann 
fow this Seed with Barley in March or April, i 
may be done the very Beginning of this Mont 
. ald; 
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Of Barley, Wheat, &c. 27 
nd it may prove à good Crop, if Showers ſuc- 
reed in due time; and for the better ſecuring its 
rowth, and making it come forward, you may 
ow fifteen Buſhels of Coal-Soot over an Acre, as 
don as the Barley and St. Foyne Seed are ſown, 
pr you may clap your Fold upon it: But, of the 
mprovement of Barley, more in my next Monthly 
ook. e 
a Common Wheat, its Condition and Management in 
ay, If Wheat looks yellowiſh in this Month, 
and continues ſo throughout the whole, it will 
ever rightly recover that Summer; becauſe then 
t is on its Shoot or Earing, and paſt Hopes: But if 
It is ſick in the Beginning, and recovers before the 
nd, it may chance to be a good Crop; for all 
Wheat ſhould may, or look yellowiſh in April, 
ind be of a black Green in May: Or, take it 
his Way; if Wheat holds its Colour throughout 
ri, and this Month, there is no great Danger 
fa good Crop. If it thrives in March, it ge- 
erally mays in April ; if it thrives in April, it 
ommonly mays in May. When it mays in April, 
eis right, but wrong if in May; for then it ſhould, 
Wowards the latter End of the Month, thrive and ſhoot 
Into Ear, inſtead of maying or yellowing ; which 
often cauſed for Want of the Ground's being in 
cart, to enable the Wheat to withſtand the cold 
nd chilly Seaſons, But, to be more particular, 
our forward ſown Wheat often grows ſo luxu- 
ant, in the Beginning of Winter, as to ſpend it- 

elf too ſoon, and eſpecially, if followed with a mild 
pring, which cauſes it to grow ſo rank, as to 
ant Strength, in this Month, to carry it on, and 
ch hen, in courſe, it muſt have a ſickening Time to 

heck it, in order to make it ſhoot with the greater 
igour afterwards. Now there are two Extreams 
f Weather, that ſometimes happen in this Month, 
nth; J hich prove fatal to Crops of Wheat: One is 

JJ __c=- Froſts, 
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28 Of Barley, Wheat, 8e. 
Froſts, as it happened in May, 1734, when Hail- 
ing of a poiſonous, cold Nature, and very heavy 


headed, and cauſing many to die: This was a Seaſon 


poorer Sort of Wheat ſuffered moſt. On the con. 
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Stones fell ſucceſſively for three Days, which be- 


withal, beat down and hurt the Spindle of the 
Wheat, and Stalks of Peaſe, making the latter red. 


fo ſevere, that on the eighteenth Day the Icicle: 
were ſeen to hang at the Eves of Houſes ; but the 


trary, at another Time, about the Middle of this 
Month, the Seaſon having been mild and rainy 
ſome Time before, the well-dreſſed Wheat and 
Barley ſuffered much, by their luxuriant Growth; 
inſomuch that a great deal fell, before it was fhot 


into Ear, which proved of very ill Conſequence v U 
the Farmer, becauſe vaſt Quantities never did tif 2 
again, and did not half kern, eſpecially in the ot 
Vale Grounds, which are the richeſt Soils; and G 
this Misfortune proved the greater, where the ot 
Wheat was youngeſt and weakeſt in Stalk ; for, 8 G 
when this happens to Wheat at an older Growth, E 
it is often ſtrong enough to get up and recover.f : Ss 
When Wheat is rank too ſoon, it has tempted e lie 
many to mow or feed it, in order to bring it unde pl 
a more regular Growth: But as this Management in 
is better or worſe, according to the Nature of the g ſti 
Grain, Land, and Weather, and that there is al : ar 
great deal to be ſaid about it, I ſhall defer it for-1 g of 
more proper Month. But, before ] leave this Sub ſo 
ject, I muſt obſerve, that when Wheat is ſoun, . 
at a right Time, in a proper Soil, and the Seaſo e. 
of the Year prove favourable, there are many <* 
Acres that never may or ſicken at all, yet hold = or 
their Growth and Colour from the firſt to the la a 
in right Order; then ſuch Wheat is in its higbef v 
Perfection. About the Middle of this Mont; 0 
2 736, the Wheat in the Chilturn, high Ground - 


pecially, looked ſhort, yellowiſh, and ſick, biM 


* 


Of Barley, Wheat, &, 29 
means of a very long cold, dry Seaſon, which 
1 — many Craps that were not well dreſſed, be- 
cauſe the Ground had not Strength enough to make 

it run and rally again, as that in Heart did, and 
recovered. There was a Field of latter fown 
= Wheat, which in the Beginning of March looked at 
cle; ſome Diſtance, as if nothing grew in it; yet the 
tte Ground being clear of Weeds, and in tolerable 
Strength, and the Wheat not having ſpent itſelf in 
Winter too much, in the Spring it gathered to 


uüny that Degree, that ſome of it had fourteen Ears 
and from one Root, as it grew in a loamy, gravelly 
ch; Clay, and proved an excellent Crop at Harveſt. 

hot BR Buck, Brank, or French Wheat, its Nature and 

2 to U/es—Ir is the Opinion of ſome, that it does moſt . 

rie good in Clays and clung Grounds to hollow them; 


others ſay, that it is beſt uſed in dry, binding 


and Gravels or Sands, to keep the one looſe, and the 
the other moiſt; but, in ſome of the ſandy Lands about 
fo Godalmin, they dare not ſow it, left it make the 
th, Earth too light ſor common Wheat; yet in heavy 


Sands, fandy Loams, Gravels, and ſuch Sort of 
light Grounds, it is certainly beſt ſown, either to 
plow in as a Dreſſing, or for Seed. In Chalks it is 
improper, becauſe it looſens them too much. In 
ſtiff and wet Lands, it is apt to rot both in Root 
and Ear, as being itſelf a very ſucculent Plant, and 
of a tender, cold Nature, being eaſily hurt by 
ſome Winds, Lightning, and Froſts; and therefore 
warm light Soils ſuit it beſt, and, in all, it is a very 
great Killer of Weeds, where it grows thick, as ir 
commonly does in Tilths, though you ſow but 
one Buſhel on an Acre, and is found by many to 
anſwer that great End, which all Farmers endea- 
_— your after; namely, to reap a great Advantage 
for a little Charge. I am the firſt, that have ſown 

t in our Parts for a Dreſſing, though it has been 
ſown in Norfolk, Suffalk, Surry, Kent, and Berkſhire 
| : „ _ 
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Ws: |. QF Holes: Wheat, Sc. 
many Years, and is now more and more propagated, 
As I live twenty-ſeven Miles from London, it is a 
great Expence to have Manures from thence, for 
ſometimes Soot is a Shilling a Buſhel, fo that 25 s, 
is the Charge of dreſſing a ſingle Acre well, when 
Half a Crown will do in French Wheat, and yet 
this will kill Weeds, when Soot will nouriſh ſome; 
the Wheat-dreſſing will laſt three Years, when the 
Spot will laſt but two; the one is alſo the 9 
2 than the other, for, in dry Seaſons, the 
Soot, by its ſulphureous Quality, will burn up a 
Crop of Wheat or Barley to a great Degree, when 
the French Wheat will remain a ſure and certain 
Promoter of Vegetation by its moiſt, hollow, fer: 
tiliſing Nature: Again, Soot, when it. is laid, 
to the Quantity of twenty-five Buſhels on an Acre, 
forces ſo vehemently either Graſs or Corn, that, 
after two Years, it leaves a, Poverty behind it, 
—_ this. is fo far from doing, that it is almoſt a 

ſing the third Year, provided it be a full Crop 
52 and plowed. in at full Bloom, when the 

Stalks are fulleſt of Sap: This Grain js one of 
the greateſt Drawers of the Earth, and has re- 
turned four or five Quarters of Seed. from one 
Acre, which 1s excellent for feeding Hogs, and 
Poultry. In Blooming-time, when this is to be 
plowed in, it is very ſerviceable for ſubſiſting Cattle 
in a -little while, who will tread it down, and 
make it the fitter for this Purpoſe. | You, that dreſs 
your Land by Sheep, may fold them in another 
Ground, while this is provided for, and that 
without any Riſque of your Cattle's breaking out 
into your Neighbour's Fields, for here is Meat 
in Plenty. So, when your Teams are all buſy, in 
ſome Ground there needs but one Plowing to 
harrow your common Wheat in on this French 
Wheat : It may be ſown in.Fuly or Auguſt, for 
| Cattle to graze on it in November, or ſooner. In 

: S Þropſhire 
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0 Batley, Wheat, Gr. 31 
Shropſhire they grind French Wheat very fine, and 
bran Cakes on a Back or Bake-ſtone, which | 
is two or three Feet diameter, on which they put a 
Sort of Batter made of this Flour, Milk, and Yeaſt 2 
and when it is turned and done enough, they butter 


and eat it, drinking Butter-milk with it; this Cake 
is called Fannock or Crumpet, and is what old Parr 


| os of this Country eat all his Life: It feeds People to | 


a great Strength and Stature. 5 
= The Culture of French Wheat, My Field was a 
| gravelly Loam,. that had a Crop of Oats laſt on 


5 it, and, on the tenth of December, I plowed it with 


the Wheel Fallow-Plough into Broad-lands, which 
J let lie till the Beginning of March, when'T har- 


WY rome fe plain, un then ee hacked ie cou 


with the ſame Plough. In this Poſture it lay till 
the ſeventh of this Month, and then I plowed it 
again, and ſowed rather above Half a Buſhel of 
Seed on the rough Ground broàd- caſt, and har- 
rowed it in once in a Place: When this was done, 
I immediately ſowed my other Half Buſhel, and 


= harrowed acroſs twice in a Place; by which Means 


I haled or covered it from the Fowls, and ſecured 
it better from the ſcorching Heats, than if 


it had been harrowed firſt before any was 


ſown. If you ſow this Seed, to plow its Crop in, 
for a Dreſſing to common Wheat, then you oughr 
to ſow it the Beginning of this Month, that you 


may have Time enough to plow it twice or thrice, 


which they do. in ſome light Grounds, in Order to 
mix it well after it has firſt lain and rotted ; bur 
where it is to have only one Plowing in, then it 
may be ſown the latter End of this Month. In 
_ ome Parts, in their ſandy Land, they plow it in 
wich a Wheel-Plough ſhallow, and then imme- 
diately a Foot Plough follows, and throws up a 
= {cond Mould or Sand upon that, and then harrow 
n their common Wheat, to give it a deeper 
5 „ Bottom. 


| Yu 
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32 Of Barley, Wheat, &c. 
Bottom. Some, to have a Crop of this 
French Wheat, will make a Fallow and Dung for 
it, as for other Wheat. If it is ſown for Seed, it 
may be done the latter End of this, or in all the 
Month of June; if Ground lies low and wet, 
it may be ſown in two, three, or four-Bout-lands; 
or it may be ſown with the three Wheel Drill 
Plough, and horſe-houghed at ſeveral Times, and 
thus it will make it grow to a great Height, and 
produce Abundance of large Seed, if ſown at 
Feet aſunder in Drills, which this excellent 
Plough makes, and at the ſame Time drops its 
Seed in the ſame out of a Hopper, in a moſt regu- 
lar Manner, which afterwards muſt be covered by 
the Harrow: This Operation, though it is done for 
getting a Crop of Seed, yet, by this drilling and 
houghing Method, the Ground is finely prepared for 
a Crop of common Wheat to follow immediately 
this French Wheat, by plowing and ſowing the 
ſame Ground croſs-ways in four-thorough Stitches, 
or in Drills made in the Jaſt Intervals, and that 
without any Manner of dunging or other dreſſing; 
for the Earth being firſt made fine, and houghed 
up to the Rows of ſuch Wheat, exceeds all Yard- 
Dungs whatſoever. As to the cutting, getting 
out the Seed, and houfing this French Wheat, I in- 
tend to give an ample Account of it in the Month 
of September, „„ 
The Culture of Wood or Weld. This Month is 
a proper Time for ſowing Weld among French 
Wheat: It is a Vegetable that is carefully culti- 
vated by many Farmers of late in their light Soils, 
tor theſe beſt agree with it, and though it grows 
well indry Loams, Gravels, and ſandy Loams, yet 
of late it has been found to flouriſh on chalky 
Bottoms, if the Seaſons be kind; That is to ſay, 
if the Summer it is ſowed in be dry, and the next 


a wet one: But it beſt of all agrees with dry, freſh 
| Ground, 
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/ Barley, Wheat, C. 33 
Ground, I mean where, artificial Graſs grew two 
Years before, and has had one Crop of Beans or 
WPcaſc firſt off the ſame Land. Now the Reaſon 


hy they ſow Weld and French W teat together is, 8 
eecauſe there is the longer Time to get the Earth 


Into a fine Tilth, for both theſe Seeds require that 
I.. particular; it is on this Account therefore they 
nd ſow Weld and French Wheat together the latter 
nd nd of this Month. As ſoon as a Buſhel of the latter 


js ſown broad Caſt, and harrowed in, they ſow three 


nt Quarts of Weld-ſeed on one Acre, and harrow it 

is Wn once in a Place, or twice at moſt, with light 

u- larrows, for this is a ſmall Seed, and will eaſily 

by bury. The firſt Year they mow the Buck- Wheat 
of ff, and the next Year, in June, they pull up the 
nd Weld, and manage it as I ſhall ſhew in the next 

or Month; and thus they will grow well together, 
ly WE ccauſe the Buck-Wheat kills the Weeds, and 

ne eeps the Weld from the Damage of Droughts. 


ot this, like Turneps, is ſometimes ſpoiled'by the 


5, | 

at lug and Fly in its Infancy; to prevent which, I in- 
g; end likewiſe to make known a Remedy in June 
ed nd 7h, that will effectually do. The Year 1738, 


== Load of theſe Stalks with their Roots was worth 
en Guineas to the Dier for the yellow Colour. 
eld will alſo grow among Oats, or Barley, ſown 
March and April, but not fo well as with the 
7: Wheat. Its of a hardy Nature, for it will 
go metimes grow on a courſe Tilth : I mean where 
ats are ſown on only one Plowing, this if ſown 
ich them will very likely grow if it is fine Wea- 
oer at that Time; but then the Weeds ſhould be 
arefully taken away, for as the Weld has but a 
nll Root, its much endangered by them, | 

(Cole  Rapes.— Theſe that were ſown in July or 
il, or September, may be fed *cill the Beginning 
this Month, with Sheep, Cows, or Bullocks, 
c the ſame Land * directly for Turneps 
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the Spring, when Graſs and green Corn cannot; 


15 being of the Cabbage Kind, draw very much Nou- 


other chargeable diſtant Dreflings, that are not ſo 


it, either to eat off forward with Sheep, in orde! 
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pull and ſell them in Auguſt or September, other 
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or Wheat. Theſe afford the Farmer a vaſt Opper: 
tunity of Profit, for this, like Rye, may be fed in 


but the Cole or Rape exceeds the Rye, in that it 
may be fed earlier in Snows and near as late, for 
theſe will ſuffer themſelves to be eat down two or 
three Times, and quickly recover again, which 
cannot ſo well be ſaid of Rye. The Roots of theſe, 


riſhment from a rich Ground, that forces them on, 
and gives them a new. Head in a little Time, which 
again returns the Dung and Stale of the Sheep, to 
the great Enrichment of the Land and Profit of 
the Owner, who by this Means may keep his Mo- 
ney at Home, which otherwiſe muſt be expended 
in Dung, Soot, Aſhes, Horn-ſhavings, Rags, and 


good and natural to the Land as this of Sheep, 
But as the Months of Fuly, Auguſt, September are 
the propereſt Times in the whole Year for ſowing 
Cole Seed; I ſhall enlarge no further on this Head 
at preſent, but defer it till then, at which Time! 
ſhall oblige the World with an effectual Method to 
ſecure 1t againft the Fly and Slug, which are mor- 
tal Enemies to this valuable Vegetable while in its 
ſecond Leaf. 
Rye. — Your Rye that was ſown in Auguſt or 
September is now eaten off, and your Ground in 
ſome Meaſure dreſſed with the Dung and Stale oſ 
Sheep or Cows, which makes ſuch Land be the 
readier for another Crop. Some therefore will 
plow up and fold the ſame with Sheep, in order to 
get a Crop of Turneps or Wheat. Ne 
Turneps. — You that deſign to ſow your Field 
with Turneps in this Month, I will ſuppoſe you do 


9 


to ſow the ſame Ground with Wheat; or elſe to 


Wie 
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Of Barley, Wheat, Ger. 35 
Vice its too ſoon to ſow them for a Winter Crop, 
ccauſe they will grow hollow, hard, and ſtringy 
= cforc the proper Time of eating them with Sheep, 
uleſs you intend to eat the large red Turnep in 
ober and November with horned Beaſts. In 
rder therefore to have the Turneps in full Plenty, 
nd to make them grow large and quick: Firſt 
and principally, let your Ground be well dunged, 
folded, or limed. In the next Place, the right Sort 
pf Turnep ſhould be reſolved on. If for an early 
eeding or pulling, the Dutch white flat Turnep is 
good ſweet Sort, that will be ready to draw in 
eight or ten Weeks Time, if the Weather is pro- 
Mo- Pitious; in order to which, ſow two or three Pounds 
f Seed on an Acre, and harrow it once in a Place, 
ithout any Pole on the Harrows, that they may 
de as light as poſſible, and it will prove a better 
ay than to harrow the Seed in with a Buſh- 
arrow or Hurdle. But with us there are ſeldom 
ny Turneps ſown in this Month, becauſe, as we 
Need Sheep with them, they will come too ſoon for 
Winter Crop, and then they won't be near ſo ſer- 
iceable to the Beaſt, as the late ſown more young 
nd tender Sort; for which Reaſon we ſeldom fow 
hem before the latter End of next Month. Tur- 
ep Seed may alſo be ſown out of the three Wheel 


ſx or Drill-Plough in Drills, which it makes to a 

d in Advantage at two or three Foot Diſtance each Drill, 

le o eccauſe here they may be allowed a large Aſſiſtance 
ther houghed Earth to their Sides, the Weeds more 


aſily deſtroyed, and the Turneps better pulled, to 
c caten clean up in another Place. In this Month 
ou may alſo ſow the long French Turnep, called 
aero, that are much of late in uſe for Soops, 
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Of Weeds and their Cue. 


ALL Authors that have wrote on Weeds (a 
far as I can learn) have left the particular 
Deſtruction of many of the worſt of them to be 
found out. And therefore, I ſhall here endeavour 
to make known the beſt Ways of doing it in the 
7:40 common Huſbandry of ſowing Grain broad Caſt, 
odr by ſtraining it out of the Hand, which is abſo- 
(1 Jutely neceſſary ; becauſe in the large Vale of Shih. 
bury, and ſome ethers, as alſo in many Sorts of 
ſtony, hilly, clayey, and hurlucky Grounds, neither 
Drilling nor any other Way can be uſed. And 
although the Weed Hook and Hand are the moſt 
common Inſtruments for weeding Corn, that i 
thus ſowed promiſcuouſly, yet both in this old Way 
of Farming, as well as in the new Drill Way, the 
Plough and ſome other new Machines are certainly 
the beſt weeding Tools of all others, as I ſhall here. 
Mir thew. -— OO 
Of two new invented Weeding-Ploughs, the Shen 
Break, Niget, &c.—It was in the Year 1737, about 
eighty- five Miles from London, that I firſt ſaw the 
three Wheel-Plough, which for its great Uſes n 
multiplying Crops of Grain, Turneps, and artif 
cial Graſſes, and killing of Weeds, deſerves Admt- 
ration, and to be made uſe of wherever the Ground 
will admit of it. The ſecond is alſo a very inge- 
nious Invention, to ſupply a Foot Plough as tie 
other does the Wheel Sort: They are both made 
to drill Corn, Turnep, and Graſs Seeds out of 4 
Hopper; and with a little Alteration, will very e 
peditiouſly, and in the cheapeſt, ſureſt Manne, 
deſtray all Sorts of Weeds in the Intervals, beſides 
keeping the Ground in a moſt fine Tilth, to 0 
Ree 7 | a UC* 
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Of Weeds and their Cure, 37 
ſucceeding Crop; infomuch, that by the Help of 
heſe, Land may be ſown, and Crops had every _ 
rear, without any Danger of breeding the wild 
Dat, or any other Weed, which would certainly 
happen, if it was conſtantly ſown in the common 
Way without fallowing. The Sheim Break, or 
Niget, have alſo their Share in extirpating Weeds, 
as well as the ſeveral Sorts of Houghs, which are 
all of ſo late an Invention, that but few Farmers 


— 
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| the are now in Poſſeſſion of them: But their great 
aſt, Importance will certainly, ſpeedily bring them into 
bſo⸗ Uſe more and more, becauſe they may be ſo ma- 
90. naged, as to ſave the Expence of all Manner of 
8 of Manures or Dreſſings, and perform many other 


valuable Matters, that are too tedious here to enu- 
gmerate; but I intend to be more particular in the 
Account of them in next Month n. 

_ Curlck or Charlock.— This is one of the com- 


[ther 
And 
moſt 


1t 15 
Way WE moneſt Weeds that grow among Corn, Turneps, 
the Oc. in Fields, and of ſo hardy a Nature, that where 


its got to a plentiful Head, its very difficult to de- 
ſtroy it, becauſe its Seed has ſo much Oil in it, 
as enables it to withſtand one Winter and Summer 
Fallowings. In wet warm Seaſons it is, like moſt 
others, moſt predominant; ſo that about the Mid- 

dle of this Month, it has provoked ſome to im- 


nly 
eres 


Hein 
D0ut 
the 


8 in ploy many Hands to pull both the yellow and 
tif white Sort up by their Roots; you may give it to 
Imi. Sheep, who will greedily eat their Leaves and 
und flowery Heads. The yellow Sort grows in moſt 


Grounds, but the white, which is the moſt perni- 
cious, chiefly infeſts the lighter Lands, and is not 
near ſo common as the other. There has grown ſo 
much of the yellow Sort in many Fields of Oats, 
which have fo out- ſhot the Corn, as to oblige the 


nge- 
the 
1ade 


of 4 


OX» 
ner, Owner to get their ſeedy Tops mowed off, to pre- 
ſides vent an After Damage from their Seed, and to give 


ſow 
{uc: 


the Sun room to nouriſh the Oats the better. Others 
| have 


2 5 
40 


nep Sort, and is like it both i in Leaf and Flower, i 


Crop: It moſtly flouriſhes in Tilths and well dreſſed 


tilize the Roots of Corn: It runs up in large 


Hand in this Month, for the Weed- hook is not 


lubrious Syrrup: Its moſtly occaſioned by too fine 
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36 Of Weeds and their EY 5 15 
have BO the five Foot long Weed-hook, and fr 
Feet long Pea-hook to ſtrike off their Heads, it 
being an endleſs Piece of Work to pull them with 
their Hands, where theſe Weeds are vaſtly thick, 
This Seed, which very nearly reſembles he Tur. 


undoubtedly propagated with TP Seed, that 
it often grows amongſt, and therefore Farmen] 
ſhould be truly nice in making Uſe of clean Seed, 
for a Turnep Crop. Curlock ſeldom grows among 
Wheat, but much among Barley, Oats, Peaſe, &. 
where it does a great deal of harm, by its branching 
and choaking the Corn, and drawing a conſiderable 
Nouriſhment from the ſame Earth, that ſhould 
be expended in forwarding the Growth of a large 


Grounds, but does not affect ſtiff and watery Soils; 
It is beſt killed, by making a Summer-Fallow of 
the Land, and by ſowing the ſame, the next Sum- 
mer after, with a Crop of Turneps. 

Wild Poppey, by ſome called red Weed, — It chiefly 
grows in white and gravelly Grounds, but is often Wil 
ſeen in Loams, and ſome other Earths. Its a very 
ſucculent Weed, that draws the Ground much, and 
robs it of thoſe nutritious Salts which ſhould fer- 


green Bunches, and therefore 1s beſt drawn by the 


proper here: Its Roots, Stalks and Leaves make 
an excellent Hay for tame Rabbits, as being both 
of a healthy and fatening Nature : Their Flowers 
or red Heads are alſo ſerviceable in making a ſa- 


a Tilth, and when the Corn is ſown in a dry 
Seaſon, which makes heavy Plowing, and a moiſt 
Seaſon its beſt Prevention. But a certain Farmer 
took a Method that I never knew any other do, 


and that was, becauſe he thought it too tedious ? 
Wor 
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5 f Of Weeds and their Cure. 8 39 
ork to pull it up by the Hand, he turned his 
WHogs into his Wheat the very Beginning of this 

Month, and they preferr'd the poppy Stalks to 
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ick. hoſe of the Wheat. 

Fur. The red and white Dock. — This Weed runs into 
r, is he Ground like a Radiſh; as to the Shape, Depth 
that ind Bigneſs, it has a bunchy tall Head, that contains 


great deal of Seed, and does much Miſchief, 
here they are ſuffered to encreaſe, which 1s eaſily 
one, not only by their Seed, but by letting any 
is of their Roots lie on the plowed Ground; 
bere, though they have lain ſome Months in a 
rivelled Condition, yet if \they are mixed with 


Wuld he Earth, they will grow again. Some ſay they 
ge re good for Nothing; others, that they are very 
fled erviceable in Diet-Drinks for cutaneous Diſtem- 
ils; ders. In this Month their large Leaves and Stalks 
v of fford a good Handle to pull them up by. Some 


vill draw them from among their Corn, but then 


im- 

bey ſometimes do a great deal of Harm; becauſe 
efly he Roots of the Grain are apt to come up with 
on hem, therefore others will do this Work in the Fal- 
ery ow-Seaſons, by following the Plough, and digging 
and hem up in the Thoroughs it makes: Others, when 


Field is under Clover, or any of the artificial 
raſſes, will haul them out; but whenever they are 
veeded by pulling, it muſt be done when the 
round is pretty wet and looſe. About Enfeld, 
hey uſe a clever Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, ha- 
ing a wooden Handle, let into a Socket of Iron, 
ich two. Prongs of the ſame, fixed very near one 


ers 

© nother, and a ſmall Foot-Iron, jetting out on one 
ine de their Top, which being forced into the Ground, 
ry er dexterouſly eradicates a Dock at once. 

it Fu and Ruſbes. — Theſe are ſometimes a Foot or 
ner o high in this Month, and hurt both Corn and 
30, raſs. To kill the Fern, one mowed it in May, 
Fx nd twice the ſame Summer afterwards z another 


whipt 


tt tate 
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whipt and beat it ; z others, have plowed up a «Graf 
Baulk, carried away its Surface, and plowed: the 
ſame Ground again for Corn: But theſe Practice 
only check*d it. In a certain Park this Weed waz 
killed by plowing the Ground ſeveral Times one 
Winter and Summer, till the Earth was got fine; Wi 
and then in Auguſt, the Owner ſowed the ſam 
with Rye, which fed the Deer the next Year; 
afterwards by plowing and fowing artificial Grafles 
and roling the Ground at Times, he deftroye 
the Fern. But as Fern grows among Trees and 
other Places improper for uſing the Plough, then 
was a Role invented, of a very large Size, to kil 
the Fern, and it had the deſired Effect: This Rok 
was made with narrow Oaken Planks, two Inche 
and a Half thick, faſtened by a wooden Pin, on 
three Wheels, that have only four Spokes to each 
Wheel. The Diameter of this hollow Role 5 
five Feet ten Inches, and its Length above ſeven 
Feet, through the Middle of this an Iron Spindle 
or Axle-tree is faſtened, to which the wooden 
Sharps are fixed to draw it by with two, three, 
five, eight, or ten Horſes, according to the Weight 
you put into it; for the Inſide is made to hold 
Stones, Gravel or other ſuch ponderous Bodies, to 
make the greater Preſſure ; and though this Weed 
has been found to run more than eight Feet into 
the Earth, yet in two Years,. the Role has killed 
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it. It will alſo cruſh down Mole-banks, Ant-hills, 
and Caſts of Worms, and level Graſs-Ground the ir 
better for the Scythe. It has been obſerved not to F 
grow any more the ſame Year, if it is mowed on In 
Midſummer Day. The Ruſh that moſtly infeſt hi 
wet Grounds, is check'd by ſowing Coal- Alles ur 
Lime, Soot, and Peat-Aſhes. Oh e 
Mild Oat.— This Weed is notoriouſly known to ea 
be a moſt pernicious one, by Reaſon of the great 


Difficulty that attends its Extirpation, and * 
Wise 


V * 
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f 

iſe on Account of its eaſy Increaſe, for this will 
the row amongſt moſt Corn, and ſcatter, its Seed be- 
ices ore the Grain is ripe, nor will it yield to any one 
was RY car's Plowing of the Ground, becauſe of its ſe- 
one era! Skins and hardy Nature. On which Ac- 
ne; count it ſurpaſſes moſt others, as is plain from its 
ame rowing, in Plenty, on breaking up Meadow 
ar; round that has laid under Graſs ſome Scores of 


ears; for many Seeds of Weeds will withſtand 
Whe Culture of the Earth, and the Severity of the 

eather, much longer than the Seeds of Corn or 
Graſſes, inſomuch that by the Toughneſs of their 
oats, and their ſulphureous Nature, they have 
een proved to lie unhurt in the Ground, more 
han the Age of Man; which I think is enough ta 


„ 0 onfute the common Opinion, that ſome Ground 
each aturally breeds Weeds, without their Seeds being 
le 1 efore in the ſame. And why wild Oats grow moſt 
even WD Ground that is conſtantly ſown with Corn, I 
nd: ink may be accounted for, by allowing that ſuch 
)den eeds, if but a few at firſt, will increaſe the more 
1ree, y often mixing them with the Plough, and giving 
ight e Earth no Opportunity for their Ruin. - The 
hold ft Remedy, I know of, in the common Hus- 


andry, is after a Summer Fallow to plow the 
round ſeveral Times for a Crop of Turneps, or 
have Turneps twice together: But above all 
hers, the Plowings or Breakings between the Drills 
Corn, Turneps, or artificial Graſſes will cer- 
inly and intirely deſtroy the Breed of wild Oats 
a little Time, Before I conclude this Article, I 
innot but obſerve the Opinion of a cerrain Perſon, 
ho believed that thoſe Oats eaten by Horſes, and 
unged whole, produce a wild Oat, by Reaſon of 
je Damage they receive from the y of the 
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n t : Walt : If this be true, it is not to be wondered ar, 
great i they grow in great Plenty, where ſuch Dung is 
like: d: In the Vale among their random ſown Horſe- 


beans, 
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42 Of Weeds and their Cure. 
beans, the Sheep deſtroy the wild Oats that Year, 


Time. 


as high as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds ſome- 


commonly calls it the Devil of a Weed. Oned 


The Seed of this Weed clogs the Stones of Mills 


Feet high with a yellow Flower, and a black Seel 
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by feeding among the Beans, even in Bloſſom- 


Crow or wild Garlictk. This ſometimes runs up 


what like Onions, but not ſo large; it chiefly 
grows among Wheat and Barley, and not ſo math 
among Oats and Peaſe, at leaſt it is not ſo much 
minded in them, as in the other two. It is ſuch 
an abominable ſtinking Weed, that - when the 
Wheat is at Market, and this Seed perceived to be 
mixed but in a ſniall Degree with it, the Buyer 


my Days-men told me, that he and another, 2 
they were weeding of Corn, eſpied ſome of the 
Crow Garlick, which ſo much refembled young 
Onions, that his Partner ſaid he would fit dow 
and eat his Bread and Cheeſe with a few of them; 
accordingly he cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, 
but it was not long before they began to ſwell the 
Man, and forced him home, as faſt as he could gy, 
where happily his Wife gave him a Doſe of Phyſt 
that ſhe had by her, and ſaved her Husband. Thi 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly in the 
ftony, clayey Soils, and 1s beſt killed by Winter 
Fallowings, frequent Plowings, and Turnep-Crops. 


fo that it is very hard to clear them of its Flour, 'til 
the next Summer dries it quite up. oy 
Melilot. Is a Weed that grows among Wheat 
and Barley, but moſtly in Peaſe, Oats, and Beans, 
and that both in Vale and Chillurn Lands, when 
it comes up much like Lucern Graſs, about two 


like Frefoil. If its Leaf or Seed is rubbed, it 
will ſtink- the Hands for three or four Hours, and 
is ſo hateful to Horſes, that they refuſe the Oat 
it grows with, It is generally found in ſtony on 


Of Weeds and their Cure, 43 
and wettiſh Grounds ; which if croſs cropped, by 
too often Sowings, will increaſe this horrid Weed 
Wrvery much. Its Remedy is the ſame as for Crow 
WWGarlick. Both this and the Garlic are ſuch offen- 
ae Vegetables, as oblige ſome Farmers to weed it 
efly out, to prevent its Damage by the Cow's Milk in 

( Cheeſe and Butter, as I have before obſerved. 
uch Gould. This is the commoneſt and moſt perni- 
uch rious Weed of all others in ſandy Lands. This 
the Summer, 1738, being a wet one, the Gould got 
» be uch a Head among Barley, eſpecially, that there 


uyer ¶ ¶eemed to be as much Weed as Corn in ſome Fields. 
e Many of their Sands, ſandy Loams, light brick 
, 4 {WE arths, and ſuch Soils are hardly ever without its 
the Roots. It is one of thoſe Weeds that cauſe a 


Deſpair of. deſtroying it, where it has got but a 
olerable Poſſeſſion, I have obſerved its Growth, 
n vaſt Quantities of Ground, where its great 


und, igh Bunches with golden Heads like a Marygold 
| the ew themſelves, at a great Diſtance. There are 
| go, our Sorts of it that infeſt Corn Fields, as the 
hyſc bite, red, blue, and yellow, but the laſt is the 


ommon Weed. To check then this fatal De- 
royer, ſome lay down the ſame Ground, with ar- 


inter A ificial Graſs ; others get a Crop of Turneps, as 
rops. WH it<n as they well can on it; others ſow Rye inſtead 
ill f Barley, for this over-tops it. But, to kill it 
„til ite, the beſt Way is to ſow the Corn in Drills, 


and then plow and clean the Intervals, with that 
d the Break. About July 10, 1738, I ſaw the 
lue Sort with many round hard Stalks, three Feet 
gn, among Barley, Oats, and Thetches, in a 
gravelly Loam. 5 


Seel Horſe-Gould. Is a general deſtructive Weed, and 
d, 1 voſtly fo in Wheat: It comes up in a fine Tilth, 
an" flouriſhes moſt by a wet Seaſon, attended with 


cold Spring, for then the Weed is apt to get the 
better of the Corn, as being the more hardy 
"Wd _—_— 
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44 Of Weeds and their Cure. | 
Plant: It will keep Company with the Wheat til 
the Harveſt, and then is about half the Length of 
the Grain Stalks ; ſhedding a great Deal of it 
flat Burr-Seed in that Time, for this Weed grom 

ſo thick, that it is impoſſible to weed it with the 
Hand or Hook; therefore ſome have attempted v 
eat it off with the Wheat, by their Sheep, and 
failed ; for when it is old, as commonly it is when 
the Time is for doing it, the Beaſt does not care 
to eat it, becauſe it is then bitteriſn: But my next 
Neighbour turned his Sheep in full early, which eat 
up both Wheat and Weed; the Conſequence waz 
that the Earth being a Loam, and a wet, coll 
Time happening, while it was thus feeding, the 
Weed recovered, and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop of 
Wheat. This Yellow-headed Weed grows chief 
in ſtiff- Lands and Gravels, both in the Vale and 
Chilturn, ET, | | 

Wild Borrage er Cats-tail, There are two Sort 
that bear this Appellation, the blue and green, but 
the blue is the commoneſt and wort, This fhem 
itſelf but once in three Years, and then in the 
Leut Crop of Peaſe or Oats, moſtly in Chalk, 
Gravels, or Sands, with a large Head, and down- 
right Root; for it does not affect Tilth-Earths 
Between Hazlemere and Godalmin, in Surry, I fav 
a large Field of Oats ſo over-run with this blu 
Weed, and the red Poppy, about the tenth of 
June, in a ſandy Loam, that I could hardly ſee, a 

a ſmall Diſtance, any other but theſe two fine co- 

loured Weeds, which made a pretty Show to tht 
Traveller, but a woeful one to the Farmer: In the 
old Huſbandry, it is beſt, deſtroyed by pulling vp 
with the Hand in wet Weather, or by the Fin on 
the Share, or by following the Plough with Mat- 
tocks : It is called Cats-tail in Hertfordſhire ; il 
£urry, wild Borrage, 8 
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Of Weeds and their Cure. 45 
__ 77d. This is the worſt and commoneſt 
MT -cd that infeſts our Chilturn Fields, becauſe it 
f its raws away much Nouriſhment from the Grain, 
rom ind takes up a great Deal of Room both above and 
low the Surface, to the great Damage of all 
Crops. of Corn that grow among it. It roots 
and about two Feet down, and more upwards in Stalk ; 
vhen its large Head is firſt green, then white, next yel- 
car low, and at laſt brown and ripe in Seed, which is 


nen flat Sort, ſo much like that of the Garden Par- 
h ca RW mip, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh it by Sight. 
was, NO Plowing nor Fallowing can deſtroy this, nor 
col vill it yield to ſowing the Ground with Clover or 
the other Graſſes, or with Turnep Seed, and their 
p of common Houghing : Our Way is to weed it in 


this Month or next with the Hook, but this only 
checks it from feeding, and cauſes the Weeder to 
go a great deal of Harm with his Feet among the 


Sor Corn. To deftroy it, it ſhould be dug up by ſeve- 
bu ral Men following the Plough with their Mat- 
hem tocks, for their Roots ſhew themſelves very plain in 
the! the Furrow, and then their Pieces muſt be carried 


; off the arable Land, leſt they ſhould grow, or be 


»wn- A aid on the ſame for Sheep to feed on directly, 
rth, which they will greedily do; and not only Sheep, 
fav but Horſes, Cows, Hogs, and Rabbits, are great 
blu Lovers both of their Roots and Stalks, and will 
h of WF fatten on them, if plentifully ſupplied, whilſt they 


are green. Oy 8 5 
_ CcCmmck. There are two Sorts of this ſtinking 
Weed; the one has a Honey: ſuckle Head, the other 
ſpires up with a Sort of graſſy Leaf above a Foot 
high, and ſmells ſtrongeſt : It branches and roots 
like a Honey-ſuckle, but much more, and is a 
great Spoiler of Corn: It grows in Patches, in 
Loams, Clays, Gravels, and in ſome Sort of white 

Wy Grounds, Their Cure is chiefly by the Mattock, 
70 dig vp their Roots deep, and break the Ground 

_ F- | . well 
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46. Of Weeds and their Cure. 

well to come at them, carefully carrying away all 
their fibrous or ſtringy Parts off the plowed Ground: 
Their largeſt Roots are ſo ſtrong, as ſometimes to 
ſet ſix Horſes. 


Honey-Suckle. I mean x the red Sort, which when 
old, like the Cammock, will try the Strength of 2 


Tem of Horſes, to break their Roots; and * 


fore it ſnould excite the Care of Farmers to 

vent their Growth, by giving the Land ben 
deep, and clean Plowings : To this Purpoſe, the 
excellent Method of bouting ſtiff Lands, and 
bouting off the laſt Bouts, prevents the Breed and 
Increaſe of the Honey-ſuckle : And it is on this 
Account, that the two Horſe ſmall Farmer ſuffer 
much, becauſe he is not ſtrong enough to perform 


this Work, nor to prevent the Breed of this, and 


ſome other tenacious potent Weeds. The Honey- | 
ſuckle is ſo much planted in ſome Fields, that it 


has tempred ſeveral to let it ſtand for an intire 


Crop of Graſs to feed Cattle, or to mow for Seed, 


which in ſome ſwampy Grounds is ſerviceable; 
for though 1 it is like Clover in Head and Root, yet 


it won't hove the Cows or Sheep as Clover; yet, if 
you let it lie three Years together, it is wrong, for 

then it will be apt to run its Roots too far into, 
and about the Ground, and fo become a lafting 
Enemy: Its Cure is to chalk the Land, and to 
dig with the Mattock, or to give it deep and often 
Plowings, eſpecially at Fallow-time in a dry Sear 


ſon. 
The Thiſtle. Is ſaid to be an Indication of good 


Land, but where-ever it happens to get Poſſeſſion, it 


is no welcome Gueſt, for this does its Share of Da- 
mage among Corn, proportionable to its Root: It 


is moſt common in Vale rich Lands, and too often 


in our Chilturn Grounds, where in both, if it 1s 
let ſtand to Sced, the Winds will carry its light 


Flew to great Diſtances : : This I know a great 
Farmer 


[Of Weeds and their Cure. 47 
armer ſo careful to prevent, that he makes his 
Nen with a Mattock, or with the Iron-Thiſtle 


Paddle every Year, to deſtroy them in the Lanes, 
ear his Fields, leſt its feathery Seed ſhould blow 


nto them and grow. Its Cure is often and deep 
of a dlowings, chalking the Land, and ſowing it with 
cre» ¶ ¶ Clover; or better by a Man's following the Plough, 
pre · nd digging the Roots out of the Furrows. I 
ent, knew a certain Man to be at eight Pounds Ex- 
the ence the firſt Year, five the next, and three the 


car following, to paddle up Thiſtles in the ſame 
eadpw feeding Ground, and by this Means over- 
ome them. _ "= 9 | 
= Ragweed, This is a tall bunchy Weed, that has 
any yellow Heads or Flowers, ſomewhat like 
he Gould; it chiefly infeſts Meadows, ſome whiere- 
f 1 have ſeen over-run with it in Auguſt, when it 
in its full Perfection: This comes meerly by 
dad Huſbandry, for it is eaſily pulled up by the 
and, after a great Shower of Rain, having a nar- 
Wow Bunch of fibrous Roots, that grow near the 


yet WWD urface like a Crow's Foot, 

et, i Mild Teaſels. Theſe are tall Weeds that exhauſt 
, for he Ground much, and grow moſtly in neglected 
into, raſs Grounds: They grow but in few Places; 


Put where they are, theſe, like the large Ant, hills, 


d to ay ſerve as Beacons to the paſſing Traveller, to 
pften et them know there lives a bad Hushandman i the 
Seq» eighbourhood. = 


Arſmart, This has a bunchy Root, which, when 


3000 ot old, runs deep into the Earth, and, having 
20, it any Fibres, cannot then be deſtroyed by the Plough. 
Da- lately faw a moiſt, loamy, gravelly Field near Bille- 
F ecay, quite over-run with it; and though it did 


Pot grow very high, yet it cauſed a thin Crop of 
rain to be carried to the Barn, Chalking the 
round, and plowing the Land clean, while it is 

- young, 
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48 Of Weeds and their Cure, 
young, deſtroys it; ſo likewiſe do Crops of Tu 
ESR: ßßß]̃§ô] Ü 
Huorſe- Mint. This alſo annoys Crops of Con 
that it grows among, and cannot be weeded, becauſ 
of its innumerable Stalks, but may be eaſily killed 
by Chalking, clean Plowings, arid by Crops d 
Turneps or Cale, . 
Wild Sorrel. This ugly Weed likewiſe ven 
much damages the Grain it grows among, and 
for the aforeſaid Reaſons cannot be killed by weed. 
17 5 ing, but by ſowing, of Turneps or Cale, chalking 
the Ground, and plowing it often clean. 
Colt*s Foot, or dunny Leaves. This is a moſt per. 
nicious Weed, and very hard-to deſtroy, becauk 
its Roots are great Runners, and draw the Good. 
neſs out of the Ground, to the Damage of the 
Corn: In March it appears by its broad, yelloy, 
round Flowers or Heads, which are ſucceeded b 
its broad Leaves, that grow near the Ground 
Its Cure is to chalk, plow, and hough the Land 
bur beſt of all by the Break between Drills of Corn: 
Carry off its Roots, for its very Pieces will grow; 
and plow with a Fin on the Share. 
Couch or Twitch-Graſs, This is cauſed by tht 
Sourneſs of the Ground, and therefore moſt ſub- 
ject ro grow in low, wet, clayey Lands: It crip 
ples the Growth of Corn to a great Degree, and 
very expeditiouſly increaſes its Roots. Plowing 
only, in ſuch Soils, will hardly do; and therefor 
they uſe the great heavy Harrow, which alone 
ſometimes full Work enough for ſix or eight Horſe 
to draw, and then it admirably tears up both Rod 
and Branch of this horrid Graſs-Weed, which to- 
tally to deſtroy, they lay it in Heaps to burn. 
Mid Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-Weed. It is an ug} 
Companion among Corn, eſpecially if the. Spring 
time is attended with Wets and Colds, for then it 


natural for this Weed to get the Prod 
| | W 


1 
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c Weeds and their Cure: 49 
hich ſufficiently appeared in 1732, in the moiſt 
lays and Loams, where it grew up Creeper like 


Con om the Bottom to the Top of the Wheat Stalk, | 
cause auling and pulling down the ſame, till it ſpoiled 
cl ee Ear, and thus it extended its Miſchief to almoſt 


ep Plowings, due Fallowings, and chalking the 


very round ; for according to my Obſervation, it comes 
and hoſt where theſe three are chiefly wanting. 

veel. Black Bennet. This is a Sort of Graſs-Weed, 

king at kills vaſt Quantities of Corn, or at leaſt very 


uch leſſens their Crops. About the fourth of 


Pry, 1730, the black Bennet began to ſhow itſelf 
aur Foot long among Grain that was ſowed in Tilth 
00-d Lay-grounds, having before that Time a long 
f the ger Seaſon, attended with eaſterly Winds, when 
How, e latter ſown Wheat fared beſt, becauſe when 
ed be ſevere Weather was over, its Youth cauſed it 
ound run faſter than the forward ſown, and to get the 
ter of the Bennet. This Weed does moſt Da- 


age among Wheat, in Clays, and moiſt Loams, 


Wt cold Spring : Its Remedy 1s a fine Tilth, and 
dry Seaſon to ſow the Corn, in a well manufed 
il, that has been ſoundly chalked or limed. _ 
Crow-Needle, This is a ſpreading Weed, which 
ars a {mall white Flower, and grows about half 


wing Height of the Corn: Its Seed lies in the Bot- 
refor n of Points like Needles, which are about an 
one | h and a half long, that oftentimes very much 
Torii! the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces, 
Roo en they are thraſhed with the Grain, and are 
ch t0-:cult to get clean out: Its Remedy is ſowing 
„ n Seed in a pure Tit. 5 
n uber. This twiſts about the Wheat like the 
pring ne- Weed, and does its Damage much like it: 
en it i Seed, is a little round Burr, which requires 
nancy 


e Labour to clear out of the Grain by the Screen 
1 "= — 


whole Field of Wheat together. Its Remedy is 


caſioned chiefly by ſour, rough Tilths, and a ; 
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Yo Of Weeds and their Cure 
and the Throw; both this, and the Crow-Nee 
Seed, will grow again if ſown, though fome ſh 
- Not : This is likewiſe beſt prevented by ſowin 
elean Seed, and a good Tilth] "BW 
Darnel. This is a rampant Weed, that mof 
Hurts Wheat; becauſe in Barley, its Quality is 
add Strength to the Beer, by making it more head 
which cauſes the Malſter not to find much Fa 
with it, if not in too great a Quantity: But x 
the Colour of its Flour is brown, feels rough, a 
has ſome Scent with it; the Mealmen don't lik 
it among Wheat: This is a moſt multiplyin 
Weed, for many of its high Stalks will carry te 
ty Side-fhoots, and every one fix Corns in it, il 
that twenty of its Heads are enough to ſpoil hal 
an Acre of Wheat: It is of ſo hardy a Natu 
that it is uſually ſaid, the Dunghill will carry i 
to the Field. A Farmer that rented fixty Pound 
Year, ſaid, he loſt twenty Pound by it, in on 
Summer*s Crop; and in the Barn, it is almoſt in 
Poſſible to l it from the Wheat; becauſe, 
great Deal of it is near as big as a Wheat-Kerne 
nor will it all ſwim on the Top of Brine or Watz 
as moſt other Seeds of Weeds will, for that ti 
largeſt Seeds of this are as heavy as thoſe of t. 
Wheat: Its Cure, tis by throwing it in a Barn, m 
ning it through the Wire-flat Screen, or better, | 
the new invented Round-wired Screen, that 
Wheat may be ſent clean to Market : Its Preve 
tion is, by ſowing clear Seed, which ought to 
changed every Year, from a different Soil. 
 Chef-Seed Weed, This is a Sort of Darnel, bi 
grows in a different Manner, hanging its fma 
talks, which are about an Inch long from tit 
great one, in ſeveral little Bunches. 1 
"Cockle. Is a little Seed with a black Hull, full 


white Flour, for which Reaſon the Mealmen d 
aot much diſpute its being among Wheat, if ; 
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5 Of Weeds and their Cure. 5H 
ech n too great a Quantity; but as little Seeds often- 
me e imes do a great Deal of harm, clean Seed changed 
ſowing ery Year f,, 5a 
"I May-Weed.— This is a ſtinking venemous Weed, 
moſti nich bears a white Flour, and ais well known to 
ty is moſt of our Chillurn Reapers, who ſometimes have 
head heir Hands and Legs ſo bliſtered by it, that they 
1 Fa re not capable of working till they get cared 

But ie Application of Houſe-kek Juice, mix*d wit 
h, a rcam, or ſome other Medicine: It very muck 
nt lripples Grain, and grows chiefly in wet Loams, 
ip Tlays and Gravels, by Means of four Tilths, and 


twen bowery plowing Times, which make a dry ſowing 
it, zaſon, and a ſweet fine Tilth, its Cure. 
dil ha Needing Potatoes.— Now weed your Field-Pota- 
Vatu oes by the Hand-hough, by this you will make 
arty l em have large Roots, and keep the Ground in a 
ound ilth for plowing once or twice, and ſowing Wheat 
in ol the ſame in OFober following. A Foot Diſ- 
oft in ance ſhould be left between each Potatoe, and then 
auſe, hey will have Room to encreaſe in Number, if the 
Lerne! Ground was well managed, to great Profit. But of - 
Wat his new Improvement more in February. 8 8 
at th Feeding Banks. Our Banks which are ſet with 


of M uick Sets for making new Hedges, generally con- 
| ſt of Virgin Mould ; there is a Ditch-Bank, and a 


ter, M lower Bank without a Ditch, both which, if neg- 
1at . ected, will ſoon be over-run with Weeds, and the 
reve ts become ſtunted z when it ſo happens, the old 


} 


to l ay, is to uſe the Knife to dig up the many Roots 
; Graſs and Weeds, which is very tedious and 

el, WP argeable ; and therefore the new Method, that 1 
{md ſe, is to take a Spade in this or laſt Month, and 
m t are off the upper Cruſt of Graſs, immediately af- 
. r a Shower of Rain, and as near them between 
full o e young Shoots as poſſible, then turn it topſey. 
len 00 rvey, and lay it in the ſame Place, which not on- 
if Kills the Weeds turn'd up, but alſo ſmoothers 
b 1 the 
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the remaining Roots left behind; and if there 8 
any of the deep rooted Sort got into the Ground 
then pulling them firſt up by the Hand when the 
Land is moiſt and looſe, will deſtroy them: Thy 
Method ought annually to be practiſed during the 
Youth of the quick Sets, as being very ſerviceah| 
to keep off the too powerful Heats of the Sun, and 
lodging the Rains; but where the Spade cannot 
the Knife mult be uſed. In the Vale of rt 
where Wood and Fences are ſcarce, the 
fully obſerve this good Management, 'anc "be 
no Pains nor Time in ſuch a beneficial Brand 
of Farming; for where-ever it is ſlighted, it is be, 
| cauſe they do not conſider, that a good Hedge wil 
pay its Owner, as much as if Corn grew every: Yea 
on the ſame Ground. 

Digging and Weeding by the Mattock. This, andi 
following Month 1s the beſt Time in the whole Ya 
to employ the Mattock, either after the Plough 

in the Furrows in F allow- Lands, or otherwiſe, i 
extirpating the Cammock, Honey-ſuckle, Hoy 
weed, Briars, Coltsfoot, or other Roots, for. no 

they are frim and full of Sap, and by Conſequen 
will bleed and run it out when wounded, which wi 
greatly, if not quite deſtroy the Weeds; but thenls 
ſure to carry off their Strings and Bits, leſt they gros 
and become a ſecond Increaſe. 

Weeding Standard Trees.— Now carefully pul 
pinch, or cut off the Shoots at the Bottoms 
Sides of your Fruit or Timber-Trees, and negle 
not doing it in this, or at fartheſt in next Monti 
for theſe check the Sap's Aſcenfion, and cauſe bot 
Fruit and Tree to pine, and ſometimes kill the Tit 
out right. This Operation alſo being performel 
in Summer, very much hinders their ſecond Grow 
for ſome Years. Moſs alſo, after a Shower of Rai 
ſhould be ſcraped, or rubbed off with a Hir 
Elota : Piſmire Banks likewiſe, which fometime 
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c / Weeds and their Cure, 53 
on the Roots, or at the Bottom of the Body of the 
Fee, ſhould be carefully dug up; for theſe are of- 
n of bad Conſequence, and tend to its Ruin : Their 
ſtruction you will have in next Month, with ma- 
other curious Matters relating to Vermin and | 
8 5 IS 
Meeding- Beans. In this Month be ſure to keep your 
ep in Fields of Horſe-beans, to break and keep 
ick the Hell- weed, which ſometimes ſpoils many 
jundred Acres of them in a Summer, by faſten- 
gits Thread on the Bean-Pods and Stalks, and 
xeping them from thriving, and thus will grow | 
d run many Poles together, without any per- 
ptible Root, which has made many ſay, it has 


y ne: But this is a Miſtake, as it was proved at 
= bedington Farm, in Bucks, where the Tenant's Son 
and tir a Trial, threw its Threads, or Seeds on a little 


pot of Graſs-ground, and it preſently came up ve- 
thick. The Sheep are certainly the beſt Weeders 
mong this large ſtalked Corn, which is ſown pro- 

iſcuouſly, for they will clear it of all Sorts of 
Needs, and yet ſeldom hurt the Beans; for which 
eaſon, ſome will let them go into them, even in 
loſſom Time. In ſome dry hot Seaſons, the Dol- 
hin black Fly proves very deſtructive to both the 
ield and 'Garden-Beans, whether drilled or other- 
iſe : But to prevent this Miſchief, I ſhall here give 
ou two fine Receipts. „ 

To ſave Crops of Beans by deſtroying the Dolphin Hy. 
Theſe Inſects always begin to make their Lodg- 
ent on the Top of this Vegetable, and increaſe 
lownwards till they kill all or moſt of the growing 
beans 3 therefore, when they have firſt got Poſſeſ- 
lon, mow off the Heads of the Beans with a Scythe, 
nd the Fly will never riſe again, for they cannot 
get upwards, The next Way is to do it by Tur- 
Keys : A certain Farmer's Wife uſed to ſcold at her 
dcrvangs for letting the Turkies go into a Field of 

f Ls Beans 
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1 Of Weeds and their Cue, | 
Beans near her Houſe ; but inſtead of Miſchief, they 


did great Service; for they proved excellent Weeder, 
by pecking off the Flies for their Food, and cauſed 
more Beans to grow on four Acres, than was in for. 
ty of her Neighbour's that Summer. — Now dray 


your Prong or Plate-break, by one or two Horſe, 
between the Rows of drilled Beans; the firſt is too 


looſen the Ground, and kill the Weeds, the other 
to caft the Mould up to their Sides: This moſt fer. 
viceable Way cauſed ſuch vaſt Crops both of the 
Horſe and broad Beans in Fields this wet Summer, 
17338, as made them grow to ſix or ſeven Feet high, 
As ſoon as ever the Bloſſom. falls off from the Bot 
tom of the broad Bean Stalk ; that is, as ſoon as 
the lowermoſt Kid appears, then cut or pinch off 
Juſt the Head of the Stalk, for then as the Stalk 
kids upwards, this Method will ſtop its ſhooting in 
Length, make it corn better, aed leſs liable to the 
Dolphin Fly; but this Work is rather too tedious 
to be done among Horſe-beans, EO! 
Meeding Peaſe.— Early in this Month, or as ſoon 
as the Weeds are long enough, with the Hand-hook 
of five Feet long, weed out the Thiſtle and others 
from among your Peaſe, before you begin upon any 
other Corn; becauſe otherwiſe they will draw and 
cover the Ground ſo as to cramp the Growth of the 
Peaſe ; for theſe are more tender and precarious in 
cheir thriving, than many other Sorts of Corn, II 
the Peaſe are drilled, draw your Horſe-break be- 
tween the Rows ; and if Occaſion be, uſe the com- 
mon Hand-hough afterwards, to lay the Mould 
cloſer to the Stalks. The very Beginning of thit 
Month, you may ſow Hotſpur, or Eſſex Roading 
Peaſe in Drills, in warm Soils, to come in Septen- 


Der, or Oftober. 

The cheapeſt Way of weeding Hops, and their other 
Management in May,— In this Month thoſe- . 5 
$4 hic 
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Weeds and their Cure, Ty 
which are grown two or three Feet long, and have 
not taken to the Poles of themſelves, muſt be 
guided by the Hand to the neareft Pole, that has 
the feweſt Vines, obſerving to couple the ſtrongeſt 
Vine to the talleſt Pole; the Number is three 
weak, or too ſtrong ones to each Pole, that are to 
be twiſted at an equal Diftance, and according to 
the Courſe of the Sun, when they are to be bound 
with Broom-ſhoots, wither'd Rufhes, or woollen 
Yarn, but not cloſe, leaſt the Preſſure ſhould Damage 


them; two or three Strings at proper Heights will 
do for one Pole, and ſo proceed on till the Planta- 


tion is finiſned; when they have cloſely taken to 
the Pole, cut off all the other weak Vine Shoots 
cloſe to the Ground : The next tying muſt be 


| about four Feet and a Half high, and if the Vines 


do not keep cloſe to the Pole, the ſtanding Lad- 


der muſt be imployed to tie them higher up once 


more; and though in wet Summers, the Vines 
ſometimes out- run their Poles, yet they muſt be ſuf- 
tered, unleſs they hang down very much, and over- 
load them, and then with a long Switch, you may 
firike off their Heads, which if done in Time, 
will encreaſe their Branching : What I here call 
tying, is done by twiſting the Yarn, that it may 
give way as the Vine enlarges itſelf, Now care- 
fully keep all Weeds, and the Seeds of Weeds from 
annoying your Hop-Ground : At a certain Place, 
they chiefly do it by the Back-hand-hough, and at 
another, they uſe the Prong-hand-hough with which 
one Man will clean Half an Acre of Ground in a 
Day, which before has been looſened. Bur there 
are two other late invented Machines that excel- 
lently clean the Ground of Weeds: One is called 
the Niget, or the one Wheel-hough-plough, which 
by the Help of two able Horſes in Length, and 
two Men, one to hold, and the other to drive it, 
will greatly looſen the Earth, kill the Weeds, * 
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let in the Air and Rain; but its nine little 


or Feet cauſe ſo hard a Draught for two H 15 
that they are obliged to ſtop at every fifteen jor 
twenty Feet for the Ploughman to draw it a little 


back, and raiſe it out of the Ground to begin again, 


and then it leaves a high Parcel of Earth in the 


Place, that muſt afterwards be ſpread by a Fork. 
man: The other is the Sheim or Prong-Plough, 
drawn in a high two Wheel Carriage, guided bj 
its two Handles, and held by a Ploughman; who, 
with it and two ſtout Horſes, can plough nine Acres 


in four Days (if the Earth was looſened before) 
for this is not to be lifted as the former is, out of M 


the Ground, unleſs it be at Turnings, and yet wil 
low well, if the Land is a little ſtony, which the 
other will not. Others, will dig the Ground to 


clear it of Weeds with the Prong-Spade, which ab. 


ſo, in ſtiff or gravelly Earths, performs well; and 
in a loamy, ſandy Earth, one Man with it wil 


looſen Half an Acre a Day, and deſtroy all Weeds 


that were growing in the ſame. - Take Care you do 


not touch the Hills with the Ploughs, leaſt they tear 


the Roots of the Vines, for theſe are only to be ma- 


naged by the Spade and the Hand-hougt 3; the 


latter to looſen the Ground, and kill the Weeds, 
and the former to ſupply the Hills with Parin 
of Mould, which are to be laid on at each weed- 


ing Time, after ſome Rain, to keep the Hills in 


4 continual Moiſture, and better nouriſh their 


Roots: Yet is this general Rule not without an 


Exception, for when the Vines appear vigorous, 
and full of Sap, give them no more of this Afſi- 
ſtance, leaſt it make them run too much into Stalk, 


and hinder their bearing Hops; for as it is ſaid, 


you may enrich the Roots, -when you cannot check 
chem. Mr. Godfrey, of Town Malding, told me, he 
made his Ground ſo rich, that for ſeveral Years 
he could not ſtop the Roots from cauſing too _ 
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which his Neighbours enjoyed z his Soil is a fan- 
dy Loam. The Hop- Fils are to be a little more 
than two Feet broad, and one and a Half hig! 


Ground, the Hills ſhould be higher and larger tan 


rs 


— 
2 


the Hill, the larger the Roots, Binds, and Sets. If 
there be only ſmall Weeds on the Hills, and thoſe 
not in Flower or Seed, then it is not worth while to 
weed them by the Hand; the Cover of the Paringa 
will kill them ; but if the Weeds are larger, or the 
Hills want Looſening, then they uſe an Inſtrument 
called a Pick. 5 „ 
About Canterbury they give eighteen Shillings an 
Acre a little before Chriſtmas, for digging the Hop- 
Alleys with the common flat Spade; in the Spring 
they give five Shillings an Acre for cutting and 
pruning the Roots of the Hops, which they trim 
very nicely z fix Shillings an Acre for digging with 
the Hand-Prong-Hough, and four Shillings an Acre 
for weeding or ploughing all the Interſpaces with 
the Sheim, J ſhould have given the ſeveral Cuts 
of theſe Inſtruments, but the Price of my Book 
won't defray it. In this Month, or in the two 
following, ſome ſow their Hop Grounds with Tur- 
neps, to keep the Ground clear of Weeds, by 
houghing theſe Plants, and enjoying an early Crop 
of them; but this Way has its Diſadvantages, for, 
as they commonly draw them, it impoveriſhes the 
Ground, and robs the Hop-Plant, unleſs there be 
a ſufficient Quantity of Manure allowed afterwards : 
Let is this to be done according to the Nature 
of the Soil, for, if theſe are ſown upon a ſandy 
Loam, and eaten of by Sheep in Winter, their 
Dung and Stale will parch and damage the Hop- 
Roots, that the Hops commonly ſuffer the next 
Summer, and Pigeons Dung will a 
| them; 


S. — . — — 


from the common Surface: In low, moiſt, rich 
thoſe in dry, ſhallow, high Lands, for, the higher 
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5 4 4 N — both in this Earth, th in 
ſtiff Grounds more, the Sheep, by. their "Weight! 


write of next Month. 


_ profitable Vegetable when it grows in Hop-Alleys, 


by the Knife and Hand-hough, after the Hough- 
; Pugh or Break has been as near as it could go. 
Theſe Sort of Roſes grow about two or three 
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Middle of Hop-Alleys, I intend to ſhew in a 


Notice of in June. 


or fix Poles of Ground, and I lately ſaw them 
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and cloven Feet, tread down the Ground into 3 
cloſe Texture of Parts, and thereby make it mote 
chargeable to get looſe and light again, them. 


fore they account it beſt to draw them; however, ll V 
for theſe Reaſons, moſt Owners of Hop Grounds cerne, 
refuſe to ſow any Vegetable between the Rows, Wl 14"! 
we I muſt commend a great Improvement of thi poſe 
ature, which I ſaw in a By-part about thirty aſund 
Miles from London, in 17 38, where the Owner had! Mont 
planted a Number of uncommon Roots, which that t 
every Year returned a conſiderable Profit, and did on 


little or no Damage to the Hops; ; this I intend to 


| Weeding Dwarf Roſes, This belongs chiefly to 
the Hop Farmer or Planter, becauſe it is a moſt 


which in a certain Country was expoſed to my 
View, I mean the red Roſe uſed by the Apothe- 
caries. Theſe muſt have a proper Soil to grow in, 
and be well weeded in this Month in particular, 


Feet high, and two or three Feet broad like a 
low Hedge. Their Manner of planting, in the 


proper Month, and their Gathering I ſhall take 


IWeeding the large black and white Poppey. Now 
weed your Poppies by the Hand-hough, whoſe Seed 
was ſown promiſcuouſly, that they may grow the 
larger, and be the fooner ripe for gathering about 
the Beginning of Auguſt. In Surrey a Man told me 
he made three Pounds of as many as grew on five 


Rouriſh in an Orchard to near five or ſix Feet in 
Heighth ; 5 


I Ly 


| f We Is ond their Care,” 
Eighth they are commonly fold to the Apothe- 
caries, and are a great Improvement, and I am of 
Opinion that they may be ſown in Drills to a bet- 
ter Purpoſe. "Their, Aare I intend to publiſh 1 in 
a proper Month. 

Meding Lucern. 1 this Month. weed that Lu- 
cerne, whoſe Seeds were drilled in, in ſandy or low 

marſhy Grounds in February or March. I will ſup- 


? poſe the Drills to be about twenty-four Inches 
nder, and then the a may in this 
Month be drawn through the Intervals, and after 


that the Hand-hough may be uſed: Or, if Lucern 
was ſowed with an Intent to hough the Ground 
between the Maſter-Stalks, as Turneps are houghed, 

the common Hand-hough muſt be uſed ;' but then 
there muſt be two Houghings at leaſt employed to 


4 do the Work clean. The common Way 1s to ſow 
« "115 Seed promiſcuouſly as we do Clover. 

u Weeding ſeveral Vegetables. In this Month weed 
». affron, Woad, Liquorice, Coriander-plants, Car- 


raways, Teaſels, Madder, Hemp, Flax, Weld, 
Gooſeberry, and Currant Buſhes, deſtroy Fern and 
Ruſhes, and weed Potatoe Grounds : Several of 
heſe may be made to grow better in Drills than in 
Broad-lands; but, as to Potatoes, there is a new 

ay of planting them to a very great A 
Which ] intend co . in February. 
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LUNG or Mack. A this Month tm 
what Dung you have left in vor Yatd, 1 
carrying it on ork Fallow-Ground, which this 
been once plowed in April; pt it well, aul 
plow it in, the latter End of this Month in il 
iff Soits : It is much better ſo, than to let it ts 
main in a Clamp till Turnep, or Wheat Sed 
Time, becauſe by then it would be much walt 
by che Air, Rain, and Sun; but, if in ſuch Earth 
it is mixed in due Time, it will ferment it, un 
make it ſhort, ſweet, 'and rich, for the Reception 
of Turnep, Cole, or Wheat Seed, and thereby de 
better prepared to admit their chready Roots fun 
its innumerable Pores, and àdminiſter is fertiliſig 
Salts, to the fotwarding a vigorous 8 0 
the. Ve; etable; and thus the Turnep, in 'par 
ticular, is pufhed on fo quick, as to Kalz then 
out-run the he Baze of the Fly, Slvg, and Worn, 
as well as the Prejudice of ot an dry Weathe!, 
which an Gally Crop will be brought on 
and their Bulk greatly increaſed; when, at the 
: fame Time, your Neighbour, who has not mad 
Uſe of this Improvement, may loſe his Crop by 
ſeveral impending Accidents, or at beſt get only! 
Parcel of poor ſtunted Turneps. 

But, in this Field Oeconomy, particular Regal 
ought to be had to the Nature of the Soil: Fol 
if it is a raſhy Gravel, or a dry, hungry, bur 
lucky Ground, that you are to ſow Wheat ina 
Michaelmas or later, then you ought to forbea 
laying on your Dung till you are juſt going V 
plow and ſow it; in this Caſe the Dung _— p 
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ally rotted, elſe the Harrows will tear it out 
again; if the Seed is ſown in Broad · lands, and 
if your Ground is ſown in Stitches, and the 
Dung be long, it will be apt to bury ſome ef che 
Seed, make it lie in unequal Parts, and breed a 
Mould, which will prove deſtructive to the Grain: 
Thus the too common Miſtake, and fatal Conſe- 
quence of dunging ſuch Land, is avoided, which, 
by too early dreſſing it, would give ſuch a hawky 
Soil an Opportunity of devouring the Dung, before 
the Growth of the Wheat is half over, and then you 
may expect a poor, ſtarved Crop. DT 
Mould and Lime. This Month being a leiſure 
Time with ſome Farmers, get what Mould you 
can, and mix it with Dung and Lime; the latter 
will make the grazy or rooty [Mould run into ſmall 
Parts, and ſo ferment them all, as to make them 
W incorporate in a fine Manner, and become fit to 
be laid on Land, and plowed in, in the Month of 
July, for Turneps or Rye, or for Wheat after- 
wards, Or if Mud is fo ſerved, inſtead of Mould, 
it will anſwer to a good Purpoſe, and their -Prv- 
portion ſhould be three Parts Mould or Mud, and 
one Part Lime, or about ten Loads of Mould or 
Mud, to two Loads or ninety-ſix Buſnels of Lime, 
to be laid length-ways, in a long, narrow Heap, 
broad at Bottom, and narrow at Top, ſome what 
like a Hog's Body, for the Rain to waſh the better 
off it. This Compoſition makes a moſt excellent 
Manure for nouriſhing both Corn and Graſſes; 
and therefore is very proper to be uſed on both 
Plowed and Meadow-Lands; and this advantageous 
Practice is now become ſo much in Eſteem by the 
beſt of Farmers, that, in Order to come by this de- 
licate Dreſſing, they often dig up their Mould, 
and carry it away for this Purpoſe, from the very 
Roots of their Hedge- Plants; and, to do this to 
me beſt Advantage, ſome will firſt lay a 2 
1 01 
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of Mould e or © Mud all along the Bottom, [hows . 
Layer of Lime and Dung, and Mould at % fine 
others will lay ſore Mould. firſt at Bottom, of tt 
then a long Row of Stane-Lime, and on both Sit or 
of it, Mould and Dung mixed, which is all, fome rot * 
Time after, to be mixed with a Spade or Shovel, Dung 
till it is incorporated into one fine Body, and then and! 
it will fertiliſe almoſt all Sorts of Land, as being te 


— 


lies above Ground: But of late they are become a 
little better Huſbands, by rotting their Dung againſt 
Michaelmas. be 

Dunging Meadow Ground. Now be increaſing . 


your Dunghills, in - Order to get them rotted 22 he f 


ime 
duryit 
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1 an agreeable Manure, which will rather _ mixe 
0 than breed Weeds: But of Lime and theſe, man there 
ſh | hereafter. =” 
1 Vale-Men di Commended in dunging their Land. * then 
j I have now writ on the Dunging, or Dreſſing Chiltern the 
1 Lands, I ſhall here touch on that of Vale Ground; erte 
5 in which Reſpect I cannot help diſpraiſing thoſe, Dung 
tis who after their Dung is once thrown up in ther able 
| Yards, in a Clamp in the Spring Time, do 10 * 
„ more to it than lay and ſpread it on their ridge: Jeyen 
; Lands, the latter End of this, or in the Month oft 
f of June, againſt the Wheat Seaſon, as I hape and 
f often known them do, where they let it thus lie fen 
: on the Surface of the Ground, expoſed to the in 
11 Sun, Air, and Rain for a Month or two together, 2 
j before they plow it in, till moſt of its Quinteſſence Now 
4 is exhauſted : But, in Defence of this Practice, e 
ji they alledge that, in this Time, the Rains re 
fy wat its Goodneſs into the Earth, and they enjoy | 
Wh it this Way; which I think a poor Excuſe, for OI 
| many Times no Rain falls in that Space of Time, * 
1 and then their Plea is groundleſs : But allowing 8 4 
118 that there ſhould ſome wer Seaſons happen, yet $a 
kl the Interims of dry Weather muſt conſequently e 
* rob the Dung of Part of its Vertue, while it thus * 
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fine againſt the Time you- get your Field clear'd 
of the firſt and ſecond Crops of Graſs: © Some lay 
it on after the firſt, to increaſe the ſecond; others 
not till Offober, when. it is fed. bare. This Sort of | 
Dunghill requires to he turned often, mixed well, 
and rotted to the higheſt Perfection of Fineneſs; for, 
the ſmaller its Parts are, the better and ſooner it 
mixes with the ſmall Roots of the Graſs, and 
thereby brings on an early Cover, and that an ear- 
ly Mowing, once if not twice in a Summer, and 
then great Burthens; as is annually proved by 
the Edgware and Hendon Men in particular, who 
certainly are the moſt. curious Managers of a 
Dunghill in this Nation, and yet are at a conſide- 
able Charge all the Summer, to bring their London 
y-ſtall, Muck and Dung, and Coal-Aſhes, three, 
even, and ten. Miles on the Wheels, which they 
oſt carefully mix with Highway Dirt, Mould, 
and ſometimes Chalk, and incorporate them ſo, 
often, till they attain a moſt exquiſite Fineneſs, 
againſt their ſpreading Seaſons. „ 
To alter red or other Clays, and reduce them to a 
-am. ONn the Clay-Land, that was laſt Month 
fallowed in Broad-lands, lay in Heaps, on one 
lere, the Quantity of ſixty or a hundred Bufhels 
of Coal Aſhes; the more the better, and ſpread 
them with a Shovel or Spade in a dewy Morning, 
to prevent their Flying too far; then plow them 
in as ſhallow as poſſible into Broad-lands again 
a-crols the laſt Way, or into four thoroughed 
Stitches, or by hacking the Ground. If the Aſhes 
re plowed into Broad-lands ſhallow the firſt Time, 
you muſt go deeper with the Plough the ſecond 
ime; and thus you will be in Jeſs Danger of 
burying them, by which the Clay and Aſhes will 
he better mix, and be expoſed to the Sun, Air, 
Wd Rain, for its Melioration; at Michaetmas, 
he ſame may be ſown with Wheat in Stitches, as 
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Fanuary following, fow forty "Buſts of - 
Lime over the fame Aere, or twentysliye: 


of London Soot; either af which wil ſtill forward * 
the Reduction of the Clay's Body, ſhorten and! am 
overcome it better than Sand, - which is of e ::. 
Parts, and therefore the eaſier devoured by ſuck il ei 
tough, tenacious Earth: And though CoA ao 
are. likewiſe endowed with ſharp: Particles,” Wü be 
are binding and drying, they are cs of a: vary mis 
ſhortenin * — inſomuch that, after they ing 
been — by repeated Turnings of the Plo war 
and two or three Crops have been obtained, con 
will ſo divide and adhere to the moiſt, /; viſcou Lin 
Body of the Clay, as to reduce it to an intire loamy Gra 
Earth! and the more fo, if ſuch dry Manure e Rc: 
ſhort, rotten Horſe-dung, Wood or Coal-Aſha, Aſh 
Lime and Lime-Aſhes, Malt - Duſt, Oil - Caks on! 
Powder, and the like be often uſed. in thy Car 
Work. Theſe, as well as the Scratchings of the befo 
Harrow-Tines, the Movements of the Plogzh, -and twel 
the Intanglements of the fibrous Roots of the Corn, Piec 
do all contribute to cement the Clay and Aſha to | 
together, ſo that, by theſe Revolutions, a bara Ml Hea 
Clay may be made a fruitful Loam, at a fmall AW Shill 
Charge, and in a little Time. The Proof of tu by « 
is obvious, from the great Quantities of Clay Fed 
Aſhes that are mixed together in the adjacent Pam Stra 
of London, which, after ſome Time lying, become conſi 
a loamy Body, and of a Haſle Colour, for making Graf 
Bricks and Tiles. | 5 Mol 

Alterations of Manures and Dreſſings. This Gro. 
abſolutely neceſſary in both Meadow and Arab the! 
Grounds ; for in the firſt it has been proved, that, the < 
by ſowing Aſhes ſome Years together, they hat M 
lain at the Roots, violently drawed the Goodnd BBW Mo: 
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cy Manufes and Dreflings, Ce. 65 


ck. gut of the Ground, and in Time ſo choaked the 
plants, that they produced but very thin Crops of 
ny. So Horſe-dung, for the fame Reaſon, may be 
ed annually applied, till the Ground will bear no Graſs. 
cl Arable Land will alſo complain, if too frequent- 
ud ly dreſſed with one Sort of Manure : As for Ex- 
nd ample, if Soot, or Lime, is ufed each on two or 
ap! three Crops together, the Conſequence will be thin 


2 


rc 


Returns of Grain; a judicious Farmer therefore 
always takes Care to change his Dreſſing as often as 
he can; hence it is, that many are ſo curious to 
mix Earth, Lime, and Dung together, as beſt agree- 
ing in the Dunghill, and on the Ground after- 
wards. Again, the Nature of Manures is to be 
conſidered for their alternate Application: Sootz 
Lime, and Aſhes generally produce a ſhort, thick“ 
Graſs, Dung, or Fold, long Graſs; for which 
Reaſons, Dung, or Fold, ſhould follow Soot, 
Aſhes, or Lime, and ſo on; likewiſe where Graſs, 
on Downs or other dry Bottoms, is naturally ſhort, 
Cart-dung or the Fold ſhould be made Uſe of, 
before the burning Sort. A Gentleman that keeps 
twelve hundred Sheep lays ſo great a Streſs on this 
Piece of Huſbandry, that he hopes by this Means 
to have Sheep worth ſixteen or eighteen Shilling a 
Head, inſtead of a ſmaller Sort of eight or ten 
Shillings Value, which he ufed to have; and that 
by employing his Fold on ſuch ſhort Graſs, and 
feeding his Sheep in the Winter with Pea or other 
Straw out of Racks; for either Hay or Straw, > 
conſumed in this Manner,. warms the Roots of | 
Graſs, keeps off Chills, prevents the Growth of 
Mois, and, by the Worms drawing it into the 
Ground, becomes a Sort of under Dreſſing, beſides 
the Improvement of the Dung, Stale, and Heat of 
the Sheep's woolly Bodies. N 
Marles. J am informed that in Cheſhire, in this 
Month, or in June or July, they dig Marle to 
1 5 dreſs 
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66 Of Manures and Dreflings, Gr., 
dreſs their Ground withal, which, being open 
Field-Land, lies in Buts of Graſs (according ty 
their Term) which perhaps has continued ſo, ten, 
twenty, or thirty Years : Theſe they plow up for 
Corn, and dreſs with Marle; of which there are four 
ſeveral Sorts, viz. The Fuſtian, the Cowſhit, the 
Black-ſteel, and the Shale : The Fuſtian Sort is an 
Earth compoſed of a fat Loam and Sand, of a red. 
diſh Colour, ſo ſoft and looſe, that they ſpit it 
Vith a Spade, and laſts but four or five Yea, 
though relieved with other Dreſſings in that Time: 
The Cowſhit, which is the richeſt Sort, looks to 
be an Earth mingled with Lime, having many 
little white Specks in it, and will laſt ſeven Year 
with Aſſiſtance; this is all ſpitted or thrown out 
with the Spade: The Black-ſteel Marle is of ſo hard 
a Nature, that they dig it with Mattock and Spade, 
and will not all diffolve in ſeven Years, nor will 

all its Goodneſs be ſpent in twelve: The Shale. 
Marle is of all Colours, and of a ftony Nature, 
which obliges them to peck and hew it, and then 
it comes like Bits of Stone; yet this will laſt but 
four or five Years, though helped with other Dre 
ſings : Of theſe they fometimes lay above five hun- 
dred Heaps on one Acre, and, after it is ſpread, they 
let it lie diſſolving the remaining Part of the Sum- 
mer, and the whole Winter, till they give it one 
Plowing, between Chriſtmas and Candlemas, and af 
terwards harrow in Oats ; the next Time they muck 
well, plow, and ſow Barley; then for the next Crop 
they give the ſame Ground a Fallow, and drelf 
with Lime and Dung, and ſow Wheat, and Beans 
after that: Thus, when they have got about ſeve 
Crops, they lay it down for natural Graſs, which of 


1 itſelf will be a Crop the very next Tear; though 
| ſome more prudently, of late, lay it down will 
wo artificial Graſſes. In their incloſed 
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Of Manures and Dreſſinge, Ge. 67 
they do not uſe any Marle, becauſe they find it to 
have ſuch a binding Nature, as to hinder the 
Growth of Graſs 3 for which Reaſon they dreſs 

with Dung only; nor will ſome Marles anſwer in 
arable Land, where the Soil is not agreeable. 1 
heard of a certain Farmer, who was ruined by dreſ- 

ſing a clayey Ground with a. ſtiff reddiſh Marle, 
which, in a dry, hot Summer, burnt and dried up 
his Grain, and, in a cold, wet one, chilled and crip- 
pled his Crops; and this he ſuffered the more, be. 
cauſe he was poor and could not purchaſe alternate 
Dreſſings. In Hampſhire, Surrey, Kent, Eser, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, Marle is their chiefeſt Manure, 
and does a. great Deal of Service, eſpecially in their 
Gravels and Sands. About Woodbridge they make 
Uſe of a ſhelly Marle, which they there call Cragg, 
which about thirty - Years ago was found out by 
mending a Cart-way with it, where, afterwards hap- 
pening to ſow Grain in the ſame Place, 1t proved a 


\ 
a 


ure better Crop than ordinary, and ever fince they dig 
then it for a Manure : It is a reddiſh, ſhelly Earth, 


which, being laid on to the Quantity of twenty-five 
Cart-Loads on one Acre, dreſſes it for ſeven or twelve 
Tears; fo that, at this Time, they having Pits of 

it in many Places, and carry it to great Diſtances, 

© where it returns them prodigious Burthens of Grain 
in their hungry, ſandy Grounds, In this Earth, 
Cockle and other Shells are commonly found mix- 


ck ed, which has cauſed ſome to imagine, that this 
re Ground was formerly gained from the Sea; and the 
reß rather, becauſe the Salt-Water is at this Timę not 
eans far from it; as it is ſaid of the moſt fertile Romney- 
1 Marſh, whoſe Bottom ſeemed to me to be of a ſhel- 


ly Earth, which has been 1 from the Sea not 


age many Years ſince, and produces ſuch Graſs, which 
nag exceeds all others in Key, for factening Cattle in a 


little Time without rotting them, 
THe Sue. 


© 0f1 KManuith 55 Deeſtings, Ps f Wh 
| 2: I In the Year 17335, the Weather was dry 
almoſt throughout May, and Part of April, which 
ſet the Barley which was ſown late in Grayels, 
Chalks, and Banda, to that Degree, that ſevetal 


Fields looked bald the latter End of this Mont, 


eſpecially where they dreſſed the Corn that grew on 
ſuch Soils with Soot, which helped the more to dry: 
away their Grain; whereas, had they ſoaked their 


Barley-Seed according to my Receipt, and then 


ſooted it betimes, this fatal Misfortune had been 


prevented ; however, one of my Neighbours was 


| ſo: wiſe as to ſoot his Wheat in January, and tho 
it was in a chalky Land, yet by the Help of the 
early Rains it was a moſt flouriſhing Crop. But 
neither Barley nor Wheat ſhould be ſooted after the 
twenty-fifth Day of April, unleſs the Barley was ve. 
ry latter ſown indeed; becauſe the Wheat, and 


commonly the Barley, have then done gathering and 


| branching, and got upon the Spindle. As ſoon a 
French Wheat or Weld is ſown in this Month, 
Soot may be either ſown over the ſame Ground, ot 
better harrowed in with the Grain. It is likewiſe pro- 


per to be ſown over young Turneps that have all jul 
appeared. Or, in Caſe you have been neceſſitated to 
ſow Barley the Beginning of this Month, Soot may 


be uſed to its Improvement, in the Manner it 
done with the French Wheat or Weld. «get 
Aſhes. If Barley is ſown ſo late as the Beginning | 


of May, lean Peat-Aſhes in particular may be ap- 
plied over it, or harrowed in with the Grain; but 


Aſhes burnt from fat black Peat, ſuch as they dig 


by Newbury, are of ſuch a ſulphureous Nau 


that they are afraid to lay them on their Barley; 
and they do not dreſs their Wheat with them till 
the Spring is advanced, and then they are ſowed 
over it. The Account of this rich Manure take as 
follows, viz. The Earth ! is taken out of a, black 
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nooriſn Ground, by a wooden, narrow Scoop, 
rhich brings it out like a long narrow Brick; 
8 his they lay on the Ground to dry in the Summer 
ral ime, and then fell it for eight Shillings a Waggon 
Un, bad as proviſional Fuel for Families: But when it 
onto be uſed for a Manure, after it is dried, they 
yorn it in Heaps of ten, twenty, or thirty Loads, 
er WWW: ying on more Peat on the Outſides, as the Fire 35 
en creaſes within, to keep it from having too much 9 0 


ent; however, in Time there will appear a con- 


a WS crable Smoke; and it was on the twenty-third '. - 
0 r this Month, 1737, that I ſaw about ten great 
N caps, burning for this Purpoſe, near where it 


vas dug. The great Uſe of theſe Aſhes was 
ound out about thirty Years ago; but in a little 
Time after were brought into Diſreputation, by 
heir imprudently laying on too many at a Time, 


nich burnt up the Corn. Afterwards they found 
hat fix or ten Buſhels were ſufficient to be fown 
th, er an Acre of Wheat, Peaſe, Turneps, Clover, 
of: 


Rape-Seed, or St. Foyne, as early as they conve- 
ently could. But, as I ſaid before, they are afraid 
d ſow it over Barley, leſt a dry Time ſhould 
nſue and burn it up; for theſe Aſhes are reckoned 
> contain three Times as much Sulphur in them 
is in the Coal-Aſhesz and this they reaſonably. 
magine from their great brimſtony Smell, ſpark- 


ing and jumping, when they are ftirred as they 
p. ie burning, and drying up the Corn by their too 
treat Heat. Theſe Pear-Aſhes, and likewiſe thoſe 
is rom Wood or Coal, will help to keep off the Slug | 
re, rom Peaſe and other Grains, by the Salt and Sul- _ A 
Yi bur contained in them, and very much conduce - 
ill o their Preſervation in cold wet Seaſons. But : 
ed ere is no ſuch Danger to be feared'.from the 
as \ſhes of that Peat, which grows as a Turf over 
nn andy Bottoms, as great Quantities do on Leigh- 
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lean, as the other are too rank. 


do cauſe Diſtempers in Sheep, by being too full 
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long penurious Winter; and this has made m 
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them a few Doſes of my Barrel Liquor, which 
have preſcribed in laſt Month; and is a Thing 


raw, earthy Qualities : Therefore alſo. be ſure f 
fold them late at Night, and unfold them late i 


Arive them firſt over the Place they are that Mom 


rhe Sheep, and thus cauſe them to evacuate theiril 
which will be a great Means to prevent the ri 


Jy, the beſt and moſt univerſal of all others; be 
cauſe it agrees both with Vale and Chiltun 


| Of Mami at / Drefings . 6 1 
ton e in Bedfordſhire, for theſe are as much t 


Penning Shee , 07 Dreſſing by the Full. Ney ah | 
ing is in Perfection, by Reaſon of the Commay 
_ Fields being frim of Graſs, and which is ay 


Blood, occaſioned by their greedy Feeding after 


often wonder. at the ill Management of moſt Fai 
mers, who ſeldom ever uſe any Medicine to Preven 
ſuch Plethory or Overfulneſs of Blood, and ts 
red Water, which Sheep are very ſubje& to 
this Time ; though both may be eaſi prev | 
if now and then, at Spring and Fall, they deve 


perfectly neceſſary for the Relief of this moſt uls 
ful Creature, who in Courſe is amaſſing foul Hi 
mours by the Dirt, Wet, and Cold of the ſever 
Seaſons, which impregnates the Graſs with ' flaſhy 


the Morning, firſt gr and driving them abou er 
the Pen briſkly ; for, by this, the Sun will han 
Time to exhale the deſtructive Vapours of the Earth 
which in this Month, as they are plentifully con: 
verted into Dews, are apt to breed Cobwebs ani 
Inſects of a poiſonous Nature, which often pro 
the Bane of Sheep: For which Reaſon carefulj 


ing to feed on, in order to trample on and deſtroy 
thoſe Cobwebs and Inſects, and likewiſe to breath en 


Humours through the Pores of their ſpungy Skins 
Water. This Dreſſing by the Fold is, undoubte6 


1 


BY Of Manures and Dreſſings, Se. yr 
eh lands, and may be had when others can't; but "2 
co be obſerved that it does more good on ſome 
roll rt of Ground, than on others: Loams, Gravels, 
mo halks, Sands, and other light, dry. Earths, re- 


eive the greateſt Benefit from their unctuous 


is ag nefit from their 
vl 4 Dung, Urine, warm Bodies and Treads ; but, on 
frer at, wet Loams, and cold Clays, it does not an- 
e wer quite ſo well. Folding is excellent on 


round preparatory for Sowing Wheat, Barley, - 

WL urneps, G. and alſo after Sowing, not only by 1 
heir treading in the Seed for its better Nouriſn- 
ent, and keeping the Stalks afterwards from 


nt falling down, but likewiſe to preſerve it from the 

8 gevouring Birds, Slugs, and Worms, But, in this 
ich! anagement, due Care ought to be taken to keep 
hing he Sheep off that which has been folded on, leſt 
ue he new ſprouting Blade be bitten off: This is ſo 
Hu- aterial a Point, that ſome object againſt this be- 


eficial Proceeding, on this very Account; but, 
where a good Shepherd and a well broke Dog 


e i ave the Superintendency of this Affair, there is 
te i he leſs Danger of ſuch Damage. The Fold has 
bon peen found to be ſo profitable as to tempt ſome to 


fold their Hogs, whoſe Dung, Urine, and Feet 
are very agreeable both to fallow Ground, and on 
ew-ſown Corn, if done in dry Times, and the 


Purpoſe their Hurdles muſt be all cloſe and ſtrong 


role 
un ade, that they may confine this ſtrong, roving 
„Creature, which has been found fo difficult a 
Matter to do, as to diſcourage ſome from carrying 
the ON this ſerviceable Way; however, in Gravels 
;r il and ſuch hard Grounds where they cannot much 
ins fo lch,. it may very well be worth while to be at the 


Charge of iron Socket-Stakes, which may be drove 
0 deep into the Earth, as to defy their Strength, 
and Cunning to get ot. 


WBcaſts are well ringed at their Noſe : For this 
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8 1 be Manure of natural Earth. This * Cert 
the moſt genial Dreſſing of all others, to M 0 
of Roots whatever: It not only Procures of 
largeſt and ſweeteſt Kitchen Plants, but alſo Hit 
forward very ſafely the greateſt Crops of Can 
and artificial Graſſes, as well as the moſt heal 
and expeditious Growth of Trees, e 
tiliſes any Plant better than Virgin Mould, | 
whoſe Nature all Earths have their Share, thy 
have had the Benefits, of due Fallowings, by d 
| Plough, or were made fine by the Hough and Brea 
and then it moſt cfie@tually ſupplies Dung, as 
_ pears partly in the old, but more eſpecially a 
fully in the new Huſbandry; and to enjoy iti 
this Condition, as ſoon as poſſible, it has racked th 
Wits of many, to find out the cheapeſt Method 
In the old Huſbandry, the quickeſt Way int 
Fallowing Seaſons, in Chilturn, loamy Solls, is 
plow the laſt Stubble into Broad-lands,. in April l 
May at furtheſt ; the next Time, to bout cnc 
the third Time to bout off the laſt Bouts, a 
then thorough down, harrow plain, and 1 
and ſow Wheat; this Operation ſo pulverik 
the Ground, as to create 1n it an infinite Numbe 
of new Pores, at each ſucceſſive Plowing, that at 
by this Means made ſmaller and ſmaller z and th 
leſſer theſe imperceptible Holes are, the more ſo 
and ſpungy is the Earth's Body, and, by this, the 
better fitted for the larger Reception of the nut 
- tious Dews; therefore, the oftener, deeper, ant 
longer, ſuch loamy and clayey Soils are ple 
the greater Quantity of nitrous Dew it receive 
and lodges : : Hence it is, that I know a certall 
Farmer, who rents about a hundred Acres of goo 
incloſed Land in Heriford/hire, and dungs but on 
in fix Years, yet has commonly the beſt Cropsd 
Wheat in the Pariſh ; by Reaſon he every Summe 


takes this Method to get his Land into * 
itiou 
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| Of -Manures and Dreflings, Ge. 73 
litious, exquiſite, fine Tilth, which, indeed, is 
a ach better Huſbandry than to dung a coarſe 
and ofcener, which at Sowing-time lies in a rough 

b ilch. But, as I have before obſerved, there is an 


e ception belongs to this Management: For tho? 
cali urlucky Chalks, hungry Sands, - raſhy Gravels, 
gad lean light Loams are, by frequent Toſſings and 
d, romblings about by the Plough, brought into a 


loſer Body, as Clays and ſtiff Lands are brought 
nto a lighter, and thereby both the better fitted 
r receiving and lodging the ſilky, capillary 
as WM oots of Seeds; yet ſuch light Soils will not 


ear ſo many repeated Plowings as the ſtiffer Sorts z 
vii ccauſe the better Part of theſe generally conſiſts 
4 942 chin Surface, whoſe mouldy Particles may be 
hoch 


50 much waſhed downwards by long and frequent 


in 0M 2ins into their hollow, hungry Bottoms, to the 
reat Impoveriſhment of ſuch Lands: It is on this 
ri count, therefore, that we endeavour to plow 
co eſe as little as we can, ſo we do but get them 


» atk to a fine Tilth; and, for a further Advantage, 


pl e take Care to ſow the Chalks and Sands in moiſt | 
er 1oSc2ſons, for their cloſer Inveloping the Seed, which 
mda dus very much ſecures theſe looſe Earths from the 


at a ower of Froſts, Winds, and Waſh of Rains, 


dad alſo for more effectually 8 the eaſy 
e U rrowth of Poppy, and other Weeds, and to ſave 
, tee Wheat, Oats, or Barley from falling down. 
nuf this ſome Farmers are ſo careful, that, as foon 


Wheat is ſown in Chalks in four-thoroughed 
uidges, they draw a Roll once length-ways over 
ar Tops, to faſten the Ground, However, both 
ght and ſtiff Soils muſt be made fine, elſe the 
Loots will have the greater Difficulty to pene- 
oF =tc, and be obliged to draw their Nouriſhment 


4 the further Diſtance, to their conſiderable Da- 
1 * age, | : Oe | 
Ape. Tk But 
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94 - Of Manures and Dreflings, GM. 
'- But by houghing Plants, Corn, Graſſes, h 
Hedges, or young Trees, with the Three-whid 
or. Pulley-Ploughs, or with Breaks or Houphy 
their Roots are kept moiſt in a conſtant, fine, Took 
\ . Mould; for, by this Sort of Management, Rook 
require lefs Water than thoſe that grow from Sl 
fown broad-caſt, becauſe ſuch Houghings capa 
tate the hollow Earth to receive the Dews in 
plentiful Manner, and moſtly fo in the hotel 
drieſt Seaſons, whereby the ſulphureous and fal 
Qualities, contained in Dews, nouriſh the fing 
Roots to a great Degree { Hence it is, that, th 
harder the Ground, the leſs it receives of thi 
noble Suſtenance; which is ſo rich, that no Dur 
can equaliſe it, when due Quantities are obtaind 
and rightly app:ied to Roots of Plants by t 
Horſe-Inſtruments ; which are far more ſervicealk 
in theſe Reſpects than any of the Hand- Tools, be 
cauſe thoſe can never go ſo deep, nor turn up i 
Mould in ſuch a profitable Manner, as the othen 
| Nevertheleſs, the Hand-hough muſt not be & 
_ cluded its Service in theſe Works; for when i 
Plough or Break cannot come near enough to th 
Corn, Graſs, young Hedges, and Trees, or whit 
that Part of the Mould is clotty next to then 
tuen the Hand-hough is to be uſed, to lay tif 
Earth fine and cloſe, and in a right Poſition, fi 
the due Nouriſhment of their Stalks and Roots. 
Lime. You that have not been ſo good Hi 
bands as to mix your Dung, Mould, and Lime v 
_ gether before now, do it the Beginning of ta 
Month againſt Wheat-Seaſon (for at this Time iti 
rather too late to do it for Turneps) by this yl 
will bring all the Compoſt into a Fermentation, 
which, by the Help of the Dung and Lime, ml 
burn up all the Seeds of Weeds, and the mi 
Roots that may be contained in the Mould # 
twitch or couch Graſs and all four Juices are by f 
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c Mannes and Dieflings, Gr. 5 
deſtroyed, and the Whole made to run intaya fine 


Body. If you are to mix Lime with only Pond. 
ugh River, or Ditch Mud, then put one Load, or five 
Tr fix Quarters of Lime, to ten large Loads of 


Mud; obſerve alſo, that this muſt be once turned 
at leaſt before you lay it on for Wheat, that all 
may be duly incorporated and, made fine, There 
+ are ſome Farmers who uſe Lime in a Dunghill, 
cus: Firſt they lay a Bottom of Horſe, Cow, Als, 
or Hog Dung, of two Feet thick, upon which 
they ſpread a Covering of Earth two Feet thick 
lewiſe; on this they lay what Lime they think 

f fic, then dung their Earth, and then Lime as be- 
Du fore, and fo on, till they have their Quantity, and 
nent laſt cover with Turf or Mould, to keep the 
on from drying it too much, letting ſuch a Heap 
ce ic rather broad, than high, that they may the 


5 better ferment together; and this they never fail 
ü e turn once, at leaſt, Lime 1s ſo great a Shortener 


of Mould, that, if it is thrown but thinly on 

Plowed Land, in Ridges eſpecially, in September, 

OFober, or other Winter Months, it will waſh _ 

to into, and fine it, with the Help of Froſts. Lime _ 

alone is uſed for French Wheat, as well as com- = 

then mon Wheat, and is alſo excellent for Meadow- 

y th Ground, Turneps, Peaſe, Sc. as being a cool, ſweet, 

n, rich Dreſſing, and helps the Corn to kern, hollows 

os the Ground, ſweetens the Bite of Graſs, and in 

many Places is made to ſupply Dungs and other 

ne n Dreſſings; but, more of this in proper Months. 

f nn Cling Land. This excellent Earth deſerves a 

e iti Character above many others, for its being a pure 

's 50 Virgin Earth, of a ſweet Nature, and of drying 

aun mort Parts: Its Services are too many to be enu- 
wvnerated here, and therefore I intend, in a proper 

Month, to publiſh the Methods uſed by us in 

getting it out of the Ground, and the Application 

 L2 CHam 


y ö of it afterwards. 
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i C LOFVER. Whether this is properly a Graf 
or Grain, as ſame have obſerved, it matter 
not to the Farmer, who has more Buſineſs wit 
experimental Knowledge, than the ſpeculatiy 
Part of Botany; therefore we fhall not here g 
beyond our Laſt, and quarrel! with what is oute 
our Sphere; but let it ſuffice that, of a foray 
Graſs, it is now become a moſt uſeful, natural ong 
in Great. Britain and Ireland, where it has been 
| g Service theſe many Years paſt, in ſuppl; 
ng thoſe Farmers with Graſs, who having betor 
no Meadow-Land, and could not ſo much as milk 
one Cow for their Families, may now carry on 
Dairy both of Butter and Cheeſe, Sc. by Mean 
of this and other artificial Graſſes, which groß 
in Plowed-grounds. And as the Profit of a plent: 
ful Crop depends in a great Meaſure on the Good: 
neſs of the Seed, I ſhall here give you ſome uſeſi 
Hints, which may help you in making a ng 
Choice of the true Sort. 1 
How to know good from bad Clover-Seed. The put 
le Sort of this is that which had its due Mat 
ration in the Field, and an Eſcape from the Hat 
and Burning of a damp Mow ; and is therefor 
the right true Seed, which qught always to be 
coveted, and ſown by thoſe who hope for ſuccek 
ful Returns from ſowjng it; This is, truly, thi 
Part which is beſt of all the three Sorts, and ! 
the _ of the two Extreams. The whit 
or green Sort is the unripe Part, and miſſed a 
that Benefit in the Field, which the Purple hat; 
for in the Ear or Head of this Graſs, as well z 
jn Wheat and other Grains, this Seed 14 
„ ever 
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Quantity, it is to be rejected; for, though ſuch 
Seed may take Root and grow, it will prove di- 


latten 


. ** 7% . r r 5 
* 4 2 
* 1 
5 
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| * | '£ 4 : Kee " Graſſes, Ge. 5 . 77 | 
ſeveral Aſpects and Proportions. of Bigneſs, be- 
ſore it is cut down, and will ſhew their Piffe- 
rences accordingly after Fhraſhing and Cleaning: 
Where then this white or green Sort is in a large 


minutive Graſs, and be ſooner overcome by the 
Froſts and Wets, or Droughts, Worms, Sc. than 


Hat che fine purple Sort. The reddiſh Sort is the 


re g > ö „ 5 

ol the beſt, when it ,was brought out of the Field, 
eig but was afterwards too much heated or burned in 
i! on: the Mow, which occaſions its reddiſh Colour, and 


Fen t | | | 7 
ppl the Seed. From whence I conclude, that, where 


befor Clover Seed abounds moſt with the large purple 


mik Sort, it is then ſo much the more valuable: But, 
on for a further Proof of the Goodneſs of this Seed, 
Meute heat a Shovel half red-hot, and put ſome Seed 
into it, the good will ſnap, and the bad will burn 


rok 
155 away, Kiln- dried Clover-Seed may be diſcovered 
by its igneots e EEE IEEE ITT 
uſeful The Manner of its firſt Growth. Tt- commonly 


comes up in a Week's Time, if the Weather is 
favourable, and then it appears with two Leaves 


ann about three Weeks Time, and then the Spear, 
which ſhot from the Middle between the two firit 


for Leaves, opens itſelf into three new Leaves, which 


o i ffand all good. Old Seed is longer taking Root, 
cceſ· and its Leaves bitterer than thoſe from new Seed. 
that To ſow Clover-Seed with Succeſs. If it is ſown on 
nd b rough clotty Ground, never harrow it in with 
whit Iron-Tines, becauſe this Seed, being very ſmall, 
d will eaſily be buried in ſuch an uneven Surface, and 
had; never come to Perfection, at leaſt great Part of it 
will in Courſe be loſt: The beſt Way therefore in 
as io {ch a Caſe is to draw white or black _ 
| | Buſhes 


worſt of all; though this might be as gobd as 


deſtroys in a great Meaſure the vegetative Part of 


and its Seed on its Head; theſe all rot away in 
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Oats and Clover-Sced. But ae that I fup 


pretty thick See the San ofs aC 


St Hot and, if there be Occaſion, let. the fe 
he loaded with a heavy Piece of Wand god: TH 


Horſe draw it length-ways, and 'acrals 
Times over ſuch Ground, 20 ſoon as che 


. ſown. But, if your Land is in Se Tick py 


ou may be fro 'with your Harrow-Tines, and 
row: 11 1 in onee in a Place, for in ſuch look 


Earth there is no great N er of burying 1 


Seed too deep; yet chere is a fatal Accident 
times attends even this ne z and that 
when heavy Rains preſently ſucceed the Soni 
of Clover in ſuch fine Mould, the Surface is ap 


to become what we call Capped, or, to be more plai 


made to run and waſh one Part over the other 
and ſo cake and bind the ſame, that the Clore 
Sprout can*t make its Way through its-cruſty Top 


In this Caſe alſo, the Buſh-Gate or Hurdle i 
perfectly neceſſary to be drawn over ſuch Ground 


in order to looſen it, and make Way for the ſeedling 


Heads to ger an eaſy Paſſage into the Air. But 
obſerve, that this Work muſt be done before the 
Leaves appear, elſe it may prove of very ill Confe 
quence : Obſerve likewiſe, that, if ſuch hea 
Rains come later than five Days, the Ground wil 
not cap or bind. 

A ſecond ſafe Way to ſo Clover to a great formal 
ment. Defore or about Chriſtmas at fartheſt, lay 
your rotten Dung on your Wheat or Barley Stab 
bles in the Chilturn Fields, and give them a clean 


Plowing, either in Broad - lands, or four-thoroughe 
Stitches, which will thus invelops the Dreſſing 


and by the Help of the Winter Weather, help u 
rot and mix it with the Earth againſt Sowlng 


Time; then, about the middle of February, plo i 
again, and, after it has lain a Month, firſt harro# 


it plain, then plow 1t acroſs, and harrow in you! 
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| . und, 
ither Clay or Loam, otherwife there is no Oœca- 
fon for three Times plowing it, to get it into a 
ſweet Tilth 3 for a Gravel, Chalk, or Sand, muſt 
not have above two Plowings at moſt, becauſe 
theſe will often do better with one Plowing, than a 
ſtiff Earth with two: However, this ought to be 
received as a general Rule, That all Ground muſt 
be made firſt very fine and ſweet, if you expect 
Succefs in  fowing any Manner of Grafs-Seeds. 
And here it may be aſked, Why Oats ſhould be 
preferable to any other Grain for this Purpoſe ? In 
Anſwer to which, the Reaſons I think are. obvious, 
as they are a hardy Grain, afford a good Shade, 
and better able to withſtand the Suction of the 
Clover-Roots; and if the Oats, in a wet Summer, 
ſhould chance to ſuffer by them, the Loſs will not 
be ſo great as in Wheat, or Barley ; and, for this 
Purpoſe, I chuſe the black Oat before the large, 
white, Poland Sort, by Reaſon the Jatter is ſuch a 
vaſt Peeler or Robber of the Ground, that, when 
the Crop is got off,, the Land is left impoveriſhed, 
and the Clover ſometimes ſo crippled and ſtunted, 
as to yield no more than half a Burthen. It is on 
this Account that T am for having ſuch Ground 
well dunged before-hand, not only to hollow it for 
the better Reception of the Seed, but to nouriſh 
the Clover the Year following, as well as to make 
it produce a very good Crop of Oats : With ſuch 
Aſſiſtance, the Clover will enjoy ſeveral Benefits; 
as getting an early Head in the Spring-Time to 
ſhade its Roots againſt a dry Summer; and, if the 
ſecond Crop is ſaved for Seed, it will be larger- 
bodied, and ſooner fit to-mow. I am very ſenſible 
that the white Oat is chiefly recommended by the 
learned Mr. Worlige, for this Purpoſe, as giving 
à greater Shelter, by its broad Leaves, to the Clo- 
ver than other Oats z but if you ſow (as you 
5 2 | ought 
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do 


have experienced 


3 


mage thoſe of the Peaſe or Beans, by drawing out. 
the Goodneſs of the Earth from them, becaule 
the latter, being much larger, have certainly the 


greater Suction from the Earth; yet both contti- 
bute to nouriſh each other, the Beans and Peaſe by 
ſhading the Clover, and the Clover them, and 
thereby making a Lodgment of the Dews, and re- 


taining them afterwards, to their great Improve+ 


„ : RS - 
A fourth Way. About Watford, where they pa) 
twenty Shillings per Acre a Year for their Plowed- 
Land, they have ſuch a Regard to the Improve- 


ment of this noble Graſs, that, after the Barley 


is carried off, which the Clover was ſowed 4. 
mongſt, they get large Quantities of Lone 
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Aſhes, and lay them in ä few large Heaps in ſe- 


before were put into their Stubble-fields to fatten, 
ind by this Opportunity they continue feeding 
hem *till their Turneps are ready, which compleats 
hem for the Butcher ; then, about Chriſtmas, they 
ow their Aſhes on the Clover, which gives it tho 
Benefits J have before-mentioned, 
The pernicious Effetts of ſowing Clover too early 
mongſt Wheat, This Seed for many Years has been 


rr in ſome of the following Months till April, 


t: Some again will draw a Buſhed-liurdle over it, 
nſtead of the Harrows: Others will roll it in: 
owever, all theſe Ways are to anſwer one Pur- 
doſe : But what I. have here to alledge againſt 
his early Sowing of it is, that it often ſpoils or 
urts the Wheat-Crop, by the great Suction It 


hich this capital Grain is commonly ſown ; eſpe- 
ally if a wet Summer ſucceeds, for then it radi- 
ates itſelf with great Expedition, and grows more 
han ordinary luxuriant, | 


Ing the fine Appearance his Crop of Wheat made 
n April, to an old judicious Neighbour, was told 
y the latter, ſhaking his Head, that he believed 


he other aſked him Why? Becauſe, ſays he, the 


r, will very likely cripple it by that Time, and 
appoint your Hopes: And accordingly it fell 
ut ſo to his great Diſadvantage : And this will 
ppear no Wonder, if a Perſon does but reflect a 
tle, and conſult his own Reaſon upon the Mat- 
er, for it is plain to the Farmer, that the Roots 
{ the Wheat, compoſed 


M Wers 


Ogober they turn in thoſe Sheep, which a little 


uſtomarily ſown amongſt Wheat about Chriſtmas, 


oy ſowing it broad- caſt, and doing nothing elſe to 


makes in Tilths and well dreſſed Grounds, in 


A certain great Farmer near me, who was prai- 


te would be of another Mind before Harveſt: 


lover you have juſt ſown amongſt it, in the Win- 


of ſmall Fibres, as it 


— 


3 were in a Bunch, get their Living very near I 0 
40 Surface of the Earth, which the Clover muſt aan 
Hil do in its firſt Summer's Growth; and though n de 
Bk Seed is about one twentieth Part ſmaller. tha th 
1 Grain of Wheat, yet its Root is twenty Time me 
bl! bigger the ſecond Year, than that of When 
4:1 which in my humble Opinion plainly account Cl 
N for the Damage. As therefore I have cautione C: 
my Reader, in laſt Month, againſt the Miſchu an: 

Clover does, if ſown too ſoon among Barley, nu 

here likewiſe do the ſame in Relation to Wheat ver 

To prevent which, if you have not ſown it i ſev 

March or April, the very Beginning of this Moni twe 

ſow fourteen Pounds of Clover-Seed on one Acn but 

and thus you are not in ſo much Danger of (u- ple 

fering by Froſts as before, nor, it is to be hoped, wlll Yc: 

great Rains, which are apt to kill the Clover Soo 

it is chipping and making its Way out of be 

Hull or Shell. The Winds and Sun are alſo a1 

leſs capable of hurting it, by the high Grow it c 

the Wheat is at in this Month, which ther mat 

keeps the Ground moiſt, and hollows it ready ia T, 

the Reception of this ſmall Seed. It likewiſe ter! 

titles the Farmer to this Benefit, that whereas, til Cloy 

being now not three Months to Harveſt; the full 

ver has not Time to be any Ways deſtructive ¶ſhou 

the Wheat. Theſe are experienced Caſes, vi Tim 

were never before publiſhed : On the Contrary, Graf 

certain late Writer, on Huſbandry, peremptonſi=nd 

affirms ſeveral Matters concerning this very uleMyou | 

Vegetable, which are intirely erroneous z I hand 

here mention but two, and they are as follow; ant 


A printed Error relatingito Clover. The aforcluſt is 
Author affirms, that a Field of Clover will bd 
good five or fix Years : Now, how wrong flu! 
every Farmer muſt be ſenſible of, who has had di 
ſmall Experience in this Matter. I think I ml 
preſume to ſay, I am allowed by my Neighbo! 


Of Artificial Graſſes, G-. 3 

to have as good Fortune in Crops of this Graſs, as 
any about me, having at this Time five Fields un- 
der Growth of it; and yet I . never find 
that Clover ever paid above two Fears, whether 
mowed or feet. „ | 

A ſecond Error. He likewiſe aſſerts, that, after 
Clover has been done with, the Ground will bear 
Crops of Wheat for two or three Years together, 
and after that a Crop of Oats, without any Ma- 
nure. This is fine Ground indeed, ſuch as I ne- 
ver met with in all my Travels; and yet I have 
ſeveral good loamy Fields, that would let for 
twenty Shillings an Acre a Year, for the Plough ; 
but could never find that it would produce me a 
plentiful Crop of Wheat or Barley, even the firſt” 
Year, without the Aſſiſtance of the Fold; Dung, 
Soot, or ſome other Manure, However, there muſt 
be Allowance given for writing on Agriculture in 
a London Chamber; becauſe all the Philoſophy, that 
it can furniſh, will never come up to the Infor- 
mation of Field Experimente. £24 

The new Method of making Clover Hay. The lat- 
ter End of this Month, or the Beginning of June, 
Clover is fit for Mowing, and known by its being 
full knotted and red-headed ; and it is then you 
ſhould begin this Work, for there. is a Criſis of 
Time to be obſerved in this, as well as for natural 
Graſſes. If you mow it too ſoon, it will ſhrink 
and loſe in Quantity; and, if it ſtands too long, 
you will be deprived of its beſt Quality, the Sap z 
and then conſequently it will be very coarſe, and 
want much of its due Value. My Way of making 
it is thus: After it has lain a Day or two in the 
Swarths as it was mown, the next Time I remove 
its firſt Situation, by turning the Swarths, and 
leting it lie ſo another Day; then I put it in 
brass Cocks in Rows, that the Ground between 
nboutem may be regularly raked; then I afterwards 

; | Ma: turn 
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till the Hay is intirely made. By this Method 
you will have it in its due Perfection of Colour and 


Sweetneſs with the Leaves on; but you muſt not 
expect this latter Benefit, if you make this Hy 
after the common Way of throwing and ſpreading! 
it ſeveral Times, as is done in making the na 
tural Sort; becauſe then it would be deprived 
of its leafy and ſecond beſt principal Part. I 
the next Place, when you inn it, and it ſhould 


happen to be wet W or that you miſtruſt 


Dampneſs in it, put a Tub, Baſket, or holloy 
Square made of four narrow Boards four or {ix 
Feet long nailed together, and placed in the Mid- 
dle of the Cock, or Stack of Hay abroad, or in 
the Mow in the Barn, pulling it up higher as the 
Cock, Stack, or Mow fills in; and thus you will not 
only prevent its Firing, but keep it ſweet ; and in 
deed it is a good Way to uſe this Method alway, 
let the Hay be ever fo dry, becauſe it gives an E. 
vacuation to all Moiſture, and. tends very much 


to the Preſervation of its green Colour. If you 


intend the ſecond Crop for Seed, do not feed it afte 
the firſt Mowing. . - op: 
The Nature of Trefoil, and making it into Hg. 
This yellow-flowered Graſs, if the Spring is not 
very backward, we commonly mow in this Month, 


or the Beginning of next, either when it grow 


alone, or with Clover and Ray-graſs: If in tht 


latter Way and it is fed, it prevents the Clone 


from hoving the Cattle: If for Hay, it tends ven 
much to the Improvement. of the other two, fot 
this will twiſt and wind about the Clover, and 
help to keep its Leaves on, when it is made ini 
Hay ;-ſo likewiſe is the Clover no leſs ſerviceable 


in its Place, for, if you thraſh the Trefoil and 


Ray-graſs with the Clover for Seed in the Fiel 
or Barn, the firſt two will preſently yield = 
| „„ : 75 ö 
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Seed, when the latter will retain it, and thereby, 
with its brown Honey-ſuckle Head, ſo improve 
their Stalks, as to make them the better-Hay or 
Clover. Obſerve alſo that whether you mow Tre- 
foil for Seed or Hay, it is beſt made in Graſs Cocks, 
as J have before directed for Clover; becauſe' its 
Seed ( which it moſt eaſily parts with) is better 
preſerved; and it is for this Reaſon Trefoil ſnould 
never be fully ripe, when it is mown; and, when it 
is mowed alone, this Graſs does not require ſo 
much Making as other Grafſes, It is a very fat- 
tening Hay for all Sorts of Cattle, and ſo is its 
Graſs; and in particular very ſerviceable to Cows 
and Ewes in producing a great Deal of ſweet, yel- 
lowiſh Milk and Butter; for which good Quali- 
ties it is by ſome called Noneſuch : But after Mid- 
ſummer, or the firſt Crop is off, it grows very 
ſlow, and makes but a ſmall Return, and is apt, 
when grown old, to make the Butter bitteriſh. 
This Trefoil has likewiſe a ſingular Quality dif- 
ferent from all others, for, if you mow it, and 
plow the ſame Ground ſeveral Times, and ſow it 
with Corn, it very rarely happens, that you miſs 
of having a thicker Crop the Summer following, 
than when you firſt-ſowed the Trefoil Seed; but, 
if you plow only once before you ſow the Grain, 
it is a great Chance if you don't intirely deſtroy it. 
Folding Sheep after the Ground is plowed will 
| likewiſe prevent the Regrowth of the Trefoil, as 
well as only one Plowing : And, if this is not fo 
ſerved, it is very apt to ſpoil the ſucceeding Crop of 
Wheat by its luxuriant Growth, eſpecially where 
there is a good Tilth made, and the Ground well 
dunged. And here I muſt praiſe out Hertfordſhire 
Farmer for his diſcreet Sowing of this Seed in its 
black Hull, as well as diſcommend the common 


Method of ſowing it naked; for Experience ſhews : 


that the outward Coat or Hull ſecures it very 
NS much 
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much againſt the Rigour of Froſts, Wets, Wikdi 
and Slugs, inaſmuch as it will withſtand 3 


whole Winter's and Summer's Revolution of Wez- 


ther under ſeveral Plowings, and yet remain un. 


hurt. In the common Way, Trefoil-graſs laſt 


but two Years, hollows Ground much, and vil 
ſhoot two or three Times in a wet Summer; but, 


in a dry one, little more than one full Crop. I: 


will grow on a rough Tilth, and not hurt the Oay 


which it is ſowed amongſt; becauſe the Ground, 


not being manured for this Grain, prevents the 


Trefoil from doing the Miſchief. 5 


The Nature of St. Foyne, and making it into Ha; 


This red- headed ſerviceable Graſs is rarely fit to 


mow for Hay in this Month, but in Zune at far- 


| theſt, and in June or Fuly for Seed: If for Hay, 


the next Day we turn two Swarths Head to Head, 
and rake between the Rows ; the Day following 
we put it into little Graſs-cocks, and turn them 
twice a Day till made enough. Others again, in 
making this Hay, follow the ſame Method as they 
do in making natural Hay. But if this, or Tie- 
foil, or Ray-graſs, is much toſt or tumbled about, 
when it is mowed for Seed, it will be very ſubject 
to ſhed and loſe a conſiderabe Deal. This St. 
Foyne Hay is ſo nouriſhing, that draught Horſes 
may work under it alone, and will alſo keep them 
in good Caſe without any other Feed. It is al 
ways a ſure Crop, even in the drieſt Seaſons; and, 
when natural Graſs is burnt up, this will be 4 
vaſt Burthen and yield ſometimes three Loads on 
an Acre, which we commonly ſell for twenty-five 
Shillings a Load out of the Field. Now when it 
happens that St. Foyne, Clover, Trefoil, Ray- 
graſs, or Lucern is got in dampiſh, ſome, beſides 


the Uſe of the Tub or long Square that I have 
before-mentioned, will put Straw between the 


Layers of Hay as it is mowing in the Barn, or 
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In a Cock or Stack abroad, or, inſtead of thar, 
Chaff, in order to abſorb the Humidity, and pre- 
vent its Firing; but then there is an Inconveniency 
attending it, becauſe, if the Hay is to be ſold, 
ſuch Stuff will be apt to hinder its Value; how- 
ever, of the two Evils, Chaff does the leaſt - Harm, 
on Account of its ſmall Body, which makes it. the 
fitter to eat with the Hay. When the red Head 
appears, mow this Graſs, while the full Sap is in 
it, for, if it ſtands, till it is full ripe, the Sap and 
Heart will be ſpent. _ . i 
L.bucern, its Natwre and Hay. This Graſs, which 
of late has employed the Pen of certain Authors 
in its Praiſe, ſeems now to decline in its Reputa- 
tion; becauſe not only myſelf, but many others 
have tried to get full Crops of it in our Clays, 
ſtiff Loams and Gravels, but without Succeſs. 
Vet a Gentleman near me ſowed a whole Field of 
it that had a loamy Surface, of about eighteen 
Inches Staple, under which was a fed Clay; in 
this it grew, and in the third Year he mowed it 
three Times in one Summer, but could never do ſo 
before or afterwards, though he dreſſed it three 
Years together directly after Sowing : The firſt 


Fear was with Dung, next with Lime, and the 


laſt with Aſhes ; but after the third Year it decli- 
ned ſo much, that in about five Years the natu- 
ral Graſs got up and ſpoiled moſt of it. Beſides, 
at beſt, it makes but a coarſe Hay, which we. cure 
in the Field, in the ſame Manner Clover-Hay is 
done; nor is it much leſs free from the fatal hov- 
ing Quality, than Clover is, for, if you turn Cows 
or Sheep into a Field of either of theſe Graſſes, 
they are liable to be killed by it : And by the Ob- 
ſervations J have made of it, I think it will not 
2 in any Ground that has a ſtiff or hard 
Bottom; but in looſe Sands, and in hollow mooriſh 
Earths, where its long piky Roots can make a * 
| | an 
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88 Of Artificial Graſſes, Ser. 
and eaſy Penetration, it will do well, according yy 
the Proofs I have known made of it in a fab 
Soil in Norfolk, and in a mooriſh Ground elf. 
where: Which latter Caſe I intend to publiſh in: 
1 ẽ hd . 7 
Of Artificial Graſſes in general, and their Hy 

That St. Foyne and Clover which was ſown together 
the firſt Year among Barley or other Corn, in or: 
der to have a full Crop of both the Year following, 
the latter End of May is to be mowed and made to 
gether, This is a late Improvement, and we find 
that each Graſs aſſiſts the other in their Growth by 
the Shade of their Roots, till the Clover is wort 
out, and the St. Foyne then grows intirely alone, 
But when Clover, Trefoil, and Ray-graſs at: 
fown together (as they often are) they then make 
the better Hay, and will laſt good two Years, ifin 
the laſt you manure it with Aſhes, Lime, or rotten 
Dung; for in three Years the Trefoil and Ray. 
graſs will get the Aſcendant of the Clover, and cauſe 
but little of it to appear. Clover alſo is a Graf 
which ſuffers very much by the Bite of Sheep 
becauſe they cut its ſucculent Stalks ſo cloſe with 
their narrow Mouths, that, in this and the o. 
ther Summer Months, they make them bleed 
or run out their Sap too plentifully, and fo da. 
mage both the firſt and ſecond Crop of it. In thi 
- Month you muft determine whether you will ſave 
your ſecond Crop of Clover for Seed; for then, à 
1 faid before, it muſt not be fed. Some, by thu 
ſaving the Seed, have got a conſiderable Profit by 
it; but I knew a Farmer, that, after he had ſaved 
one Crop of Seed, would never do ſo again, alledg- 
ing theſe Reaſons for it, that, after once or twice 
Feeding, the Horſes would eat no more of is 

Stover, but would ſooner ſtarve than feed on its 
hollow huſky Stalks,; likewiſe the great Charge 
of thraſhing it (for he had not the Commer 
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of Milling it) jovi another Diſcouragement ; ſo 
chat he judged no Way ſo advantageous as feed- 
ing it, or making it into Hay, for then it ſome- 
times yields three Loads off an Acre, as I experi- 


enced in one of my Fields in the Summer 173 5, at 
e Hay 


By twice mowing it; and, whenever you ma 
vethe! of Clover, it requires your Patience that you may 
in or: not hurry it in too Toon, before it is made enough; 


for this Graſs, rather more than others, 1s very 


4 i ; | ; | 
© ſubject to a great Sweat in the Mow, when inned in 
e fin the beſt Manner, by Reaſon of the large Quanti- 
7th by y of Sap contained in its ſucculent Stalks. My next 


Neighbour was from Monday to Saturday making 
2 Field of Clover-Hay, and then inning it, for 
Fear of its taking more Wet than it had; the Hay 
heated to that Degree, as made him throw ten 
Loads away for Dung : Whereas, had he waited 
ill the Monday following, he had ſaved all by the 


15 lemency of the Weather; however, he ſaid he 
can vould truſt Providence better next Time, for it is far 
Grak ore preferable to ſpoil it in the Field than in the 
heey, Barn, N. B. Clover may be ſown in this Month 


th blue Peaſe, or any other of the forward Sorts, 
decauſe they do not continue on the Ground long e- 
ough to choak the Clover; but it will not do right, 
vith Vindſor-Grey, Horn-Grey, Maple, or the Pop- 
Apea, or any other of the latter Sorts, becauſe they 
re apt to choak the Clover, or the Clover them. 
And remember, thatone Year*s Clover ſours Ground, 
wo ſweeten it, Clover hollows Ground, but Ray- 
rals faſtens, and ſours ſtiff Land. | 5 
The Excellency of the Lady Finger-Graſs. This is 
rue natural Sort, that grows in my Upland- 
Meadows, on a loamy Surface, of about twelve 
nches deep, under which 1s a red Clay of ten Feet 
Depth, and under that a Chalk, and is juſtly eſ- 
emed the beſt of Graſs. Its Bloſſom is a yellow 
lower, and blows in this or next Month, much 
xc that of a Furz or Whin, comes up with three 
= Leaves 
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90 Of Artificial Graſſes, & ö 
Leaves with Trefoil, carries three Branches on ea} 
Stalk, grows about eighteen Inches high, and, whep 
ripe, is loaded with many ſmall Kidds, with c«,8" 
tain Numbers of little Seeds near as big as a Till 
and therefore is both Hay and Corn; and, being rh; 
ſweeteſt of Graſs, the Cattle eat it very reedily, 
which makes it, in the higheſt Perfection, the moſt 
proper Hay for feeding Saddle-Horſes, Deer, Sheep, 
and Rabbits, in the Winter Seaſons, becauſe they'l 
not only eat it with Pleaſure, but it warms, dries 
ſtrengthens, and fats them ſooner than all other; 
Wherefore, I recommend this particular Vegetabk 
to the Notice and Enquiry of the Virtuoſo's of thy 
Age; and, where Ability e an improve. 
ing Genius, this hjtherto neglected Graſs may be 
obtained, by having its Seed gathered in next 
Month, clear of all other Seeds, and ſowed intir 
in moiſt or dry Loams or Gravels, and even in 
mooriſh Grounds ; and, if it take well, there is ng 
Doubt, but that it will, in a ten- fold Manner, com: 
penſate the extraordinary Charge that muſt attend © 
its Gathering, by Reaſon the Tread of the Collecton 
will conſequently damage, if not ſpoil the relt e 
the Graſs-Crop. It is here I propoſe the Improve . 
ment of a true Britiſh Graſs, and not a Foreign 
Sort, and humbly take Leave to be ſo far an Ad- BO 
cate for its Improvement, as to ſay there has beet 
no Exotic Graſs-Sced ever yet imported, that B 
near ſo fine and ſerviceable as this native delicat i; 
Sort. J have lately tried Spurry-Seed, which ſome 
Scedſmen would fain impoſe on the Public for { 
Graſs exceeding, all others, and ſo in my Opinion Det 
it does (what J have experienced of it) for i 
worthleſs Nature. But here I publiſh one that hu 
been approved of Time out of Mind by our Fat pro 
mers, Sc. who one and all allow its ſuperior Goo com 
neſs in anſwering thoſe great Ends I here write M 
and yet I can juſtly further enlarge on its G for 1 
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n each 
„be n Properties, by telling you it is moſt ſerviceable 


th cer, for keeping Sheep from Rotting in wet ſeaſons, and 


a Till or inviting young Deer 4 Lambs, and other nice 
ng the -nder Beaſts, to eat it greedy in froſty and ſnowy 
yr Weather, to the Saving of many of their Lives. 


Sheep that conſequently may be enjoyed by ſowing this 
they' hardy luſcious Graſs-Seed in Parks, and other Pla- 
21 ces, inſtead of the harſh Ray-Graſs, which I have 


known done in ſeveral ſuch Incloſures, and which, 
indeed, affords an early good Seed in the Spring- 
time; but, after the firſt Head is eat off, or when 


zetabl 
of the 


pions Midſummer is paſt, it grows harſh and ſtubbed, fo 
Way that then no Cattle care to eat it; and; the older it 
n is in Growth, the coarſer and worſe it proves. 


Whereas this Lady Finger-Graſs holds good all Sum- 
er, and Winter likewiſe, if it happen to be a mild 
one, I have heard of a Gentleman, that ſowed in- 
tire Plantain- ſeed in a diſtant County from me, 
but what the Reſult was, I know not; however, 
| have Reaſon to believe, it did not anſwer his Pur- 
pole, becauſe it can't be made to grow in ſo cloſe a 


ren in 
e is m 
, COM: 
attend 
kefton 
reſt of 


P10” Manner, as to enjoy a great Bulk of it in a little 
ue Compaſs of Ground, on Account of its ſpreading 
1 Bottom- Leaves, that clear all Graſs and Weeds 


about its ſingle Stalk, for two or three Inches round. 
But, how much it is worth while to ſow its Seed for 
for its medicinal Qualities, I leave to the more learn- 
ed Naturaliſt; yet I could wiſh I had leſs of it in 


that | 
elicar 
ſome 


jb ſome of my Ground, that abounds in a plentiful 
1 Degree with this Lady Finger-graſs, which I an- 


nually fell to one particular Gentleman for feeding 


alt 12 . | | 
855 propagate this profitable Graſs-Seed, they are wel- 
1 if come firſt to come and ſee it grow in this or next 
| ly | 


for tranſporting itto any Part, or, on due Noticeand 
Encouragement, they may have it ſent them. Bar, 
| | N 2- | tor 


Hence, then, may be ſuppoſed the great Benefits 


his Deer. If therefore any Perſon thinks fit to 


Month, and have it gathered and rubbed out. 
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for the Account of making natural Hy" , and mani 
other curious Matters relating to the ſame thy 
were never yet publiſhed by any Author, I reli 
you to my next Month of June, where I treat - 
them in a very ample Manner. 
How 4 Crop of Clover may be had the ſame Nn 
If a Perſon is in Neceſſity to have a Crop of Cy 
ver the ſame Summer, he poſſibly may have 
plentiful one to mow by the-Beginning of Jar, 
if he ſows his Seed on a fine tilthed Earth, 
is in good Heart in the, Months of Februar 
March; provided he ſows all over the ſame, 3 
ſoon as the Seed is in the Ground, eight Buſhe 
of Newbury or Hempſtead Peat-Afhes on one Ac 
and there happen to fall ſufficient Rains afterwad 
fn due Time: Or if, inſtead of the Aſhes, 
ſows fifteen Buſhels of Soot, and have the Bene. 
fit of ſeaſonable Showers, he need not RE Ch 
ver enough the ſame Summer. 
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"Of Bulls, Cows, and Calves; 


„ 


Mo prevent Cows Hoving in Clover, and to eure 


them. - This is the moſt dangerous Month 


in the whole Year to hove Cows in Clover and Lu- 
cern, becauſe of their firſt Going into theſe Graſſes, 
when they are in their greateſt Vigour of Youth. 
I make no more to do, than to fill an Egg-ſhell 
full of Tar, and force it down the Throat of each 
of my Cows, juſt before I turn them the firſt Time 
into Clover, and it never failed my Expectation: 
Becauſe the Tar, being of a hot, glutinous Na- 
ture, will lie ſome Time in their Bodies, and prove 


an Antidote againſt the Wind of a Belliful of Clo-- 


ver; and when this Graſs has paſſed through their 
Bodies a few Times, the Danger, in a great Mea- 
ſure, is over for that Tear, provided the Cows be 


conſtantly kept on this Graſs. A poor Man's Cow. 


which he had brought up from a Calf, to eat Net- 
tles in this Month 1741, eat ſo many in the 
High-way, that ſhe was hoved and ready to fall; 
but, by giving her Half a Pint of Gin, in as much 
Gun-powder as would lie on a Half- Crown out of 
a Horn, ſhe was preſently cured. 1 
The Eſſex-men are allowed to be the niceſt and 
beſt Calf-ſucklers of all others, and that with a great 


deal of Reaſon, for, even in the Choice of a Bull, 


ſome of them are ſo curious, that they ſometimes 
will ride about fifty Miles an End to buy one, to 


2 2 


their Mind, and accordingly travel into Hunting- 
donſhire, and other Places, to obtain the right 
Sort at Fairs there : For on this Choice depends 


more than for one of the redder Sort of Fleſh, 


the having of white Veal, and then the Seller may 
expect, at a briſk Market, five Shillings in twenty. 


Which 
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which always meet with a hs Marker. EY 
Marks then of fuch a Bull are as follows : 
The Marks of a Bull to get white Caf If: N 
Chuſe one. that 4 thin of Piel before, pale, yellow. 
iſh, or dun- coloured, Finch-backed, white-bellied, 
brown-muzaled; his Head longiſh, * Eyes yellow 
or whitiſh, full, ready to ſtart out of his Head, with 
pale-coloured Eye-lids, and Ears fo within-ſi &, 
one or two Years old, and not too large. But a 
black Bull, with a brown Liſt along his Back, like. 
wiſe a deep red Bull are commonly reckoned bad 
for Breeding by, and more if they have black Eyes, 
About London they formerly bought a Butt at tu 
Years old for about fifty Shillings, and, after uling] 
him one Year, they fatted and fold him for five d 
ſix Pounds; or, if at three Years old, he be gel 
and made a Bull-Stag, he will be fatted in a Year, 
and ſell for ſix or ſeven, if he is a large one, On 
May-Day I bought a two Year old Bull at V Adlon 
Fair for a curious Gentleman, and, after the Bull 
had ſerved his Cows all the Summer, he killed hin 
fat out of his Ground in Ayli/eury-Vale at Michael 
mas following; for though ſome may keep him til 
he is more than three Years, yet it is rare, for, wheh 
a Bull comes to be four, he is heavy and ſluggiſh, 
and then ſome geld him for Feeding and Fatting 
him; or, if he is drawn a Year or two after it, and 
then fatted, they will make the better Beef, hard- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed from that of an Ox. Tbe 
old Verſe ſays, 
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He, that will have his 5 fil, 
Muſt keep an old 0 oc and a . Bull 
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Of this I ſhall be more Particular in my nen 


Month. 
How particular Soils contribute to make Calfos Fl 


white, On Gaddeſden- Hill, which contains * 
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. Of Bulls, Com, &, 98 
gat Fields, whoſe Surfaces are a good Haſle Loam 
about eighteen Inches deep, as I ſaid before, ws 
ſeldom have a white-fleſhed Calf; yet about four 
Miles Diſtance, and alſo a Mile and a half from 
me, in Buckinghamſhire, on their whitiſh, on their 
gravelly, and on their marly blackiſh Loams theß 
ſeldom fail of having them of a right Colour. Likes 
wiſe, abaut ſeven Miles another Way in Bedford- 
fore, on their reddiſh ſandy Grounds, they gene- 
rally turn out with a reddiſh Fleſh, '\ 
The Marks of a good Cow. On this depends a 
great deal of Judgment, and is fo neceſſary to be 
habe that, without fuch Skill, a Man goes to 
Market with' a great Chance of laying out his Mo- 
ney very ill; for, if he is not very acute, I am 
ſure moſt of the Sellers are, and to look through 
the Eye, and ſpeak by the Tongue of another, is 
a Riſque that many would avoid, but cannot, by 
Reaſon of their Ignorance; therefore take the fol- 
lowing Hints: Buy one that is Taper-headed, thin- 
necked, well ſhouldered, ſhort-legged, red-colour- 
ed, if of the large Sort; bur, if of the ſmall Sort, 
then the black Welch or Scotch Cow is beſt (ac- 
cording to my Account in Zune 3) let her be thin- 
ſkinned, yellow, and thin-horned, her Bag linge, 
round, and thin-leathered, well chambered before, 
and her Teats not too large. Feel if her Milk- 
vein is large, if it is, ſhe commonly gives a great 
deal of Milk; a good Cow goes with Calf nine 
Months, and may go to Bull again in the tenth. 
A deep-bodied Cow is reckoned not ſo good a 
Milker as the more rounder-bodied, becauſe much 
of the Meat is expended in nouriſhing ſuch a deep 
large Body. ; gn” 

Marks to chuſe a ſuckling Calf by, and its firſt 
Management, Thoſe who carry on this Suckling 
Buſineſs to Advantage, beſides the Calves of their 
own Fatting, muſt buy others to ſupply their 3 

when 
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into Eſſex, to fatten them for the London Butcher. 
And there is a conſiderable Advantage depending 
on buying thoſe who are moſt likely to thrive faſt; 
and die white: Take Care that it be of a pale ted 
Colour, well ſhanked, and well loined, with a 
brown or mealy Muzzle, and a whitiſh Gum; his 
Barbs, which are like ſo many Prickles within-ſide 
the Jaw-Skin of each Side its Mouth, muſt be ver 
white and fhort, his Eyes haſle-coloured, with 
a whitiſh Circle about them, and a ſmall Rat-tail, 
But refuſe a black-eyed one, with black Hain 2. 
bout it, that has a black Muzzle, a red Gum, 
long coarſe barbed, with a narrow Loin, ſmall- 
boned, and a thin lank Body, all which are rec- 
koned as ſo many bad Signs, that he will not prove: 
2 kind one. The Heifer*s Calf generally make 
the whiteſt Veal, and, if fat, is preferred by the 
Butcher at ſeven or eight Weeks old, but is com- 
monly of the ſmalleſt Sort. Some will chuſe large 
Calves to ſuckle, when others more judiciouſly re- 
fuſe them, becauſe they require a great deal of Milk, 
which if you have not Plenty of, they will run in- 
to Bone, rather than Fleſn. The Bull Calves, for 
the moſt Part, are larger than the Cow Calves, but 
the Cow Sort frequently die whiter than the Bull 
Sort. In the Vale Grounds, where they calve Cows } 
in the Fields, they commonly let the Calf go with 
the Cow a Week or two, before they ſell it, and 
by this it becomes fitter for driving along the 
Road, than one that is kept in the Houſe; which 
requires a great deal of Trouble to make it travel 
ten or twelve Miles a Day as the Drovers common: 
Jy do others, Therefore examine the Navel-String 
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Bat ch, M 5 
and, if it is green and tender, the Calf is lately fell; 
or this will not drop off till it is nine Days old, or 
more. Give the Calf (if it is very young) one 
Teat the firſt Week, two the next, and all the third 
or fourth Week ; and then, if your Milk is ſhort, 
and you are obliged to cram, let it be once a Day, 
and only with two Crams at a Time, increaſing to 
three or four at a Time, twice a Day; ſo likewiſe = 
mix but a little of the Annifeed-water at fitſt, and | f 
augment the Quantity, as the Calf grows older. 

The Crams are generally given an Hour before ; 
Suckling. If you are to chuſe a Calf to wean, do 
not let it be a Heifer's, for it will make but a little 
Cow; but ſuch a Calf will wrinkle one or two Years 
later in the Horn, than one from an older Cow. 
To make Calves Fleſh white by Art, &c. To bleed 
Calves often (as is too commonly done) is wrong 3 
becauſe it takes them off their Food, makes their 
Fleſh eat dry, and not ſo ſweet as otherwiſe it would 
de. Some Men feldom bleed above twice, once 
about ſix Weeks old, and at about a Month's End 
afterwards, Bleeding, indeed, clears the Fat, and 
adds ſomething to its Colour, but not to the Fleſh; 
het, to improve this in Eſſex, I obſerved, they have 
yery compact Cow and Calf-houſes : For the firſt, 
ney make them ſtand Tail to Tail, with an Inter- 
Ipace of about four Feet, for the Men to paſs and 
fepaſs, and, at their Heads, they have ſquare Pieces 
df Timber erected, with a Place to faſten their 
Heads in, by a Catch of Wood, that ſlips in at 
op. On one Side of each Standing for three or 
our Cows, there is a ſquare Place for three or more —_— 
Joſe Calves to lie on 3 — laid on Boards, | 
wich have ſeveral Holes in them, to diſcharge their | 
tine into a large hollow Place underneath them. 
In this ſame ſquare Place is a Rack, with large 
Chalk-ſtones for them to lick and eat at Pleaſufe. 
Here allo is a Trough ſet before the Calves, with 
VCC 
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| Barley-meat, mixed with a, little Salt, for their g 
provemient. | Others mix powdered Chalk, Whey 
flour, and Oatmeal, Others give white Oats, a 
yellow lit Peaſe. But, if Milk happen to be ſei 
to make it go the further, Cramming was in 
| vented, and may be managed with a great deal d 
Succeſs, if rightly ordered. To do which, mix fi 
Wheat- flour, powdered Chalk, Milk, and the ba 
Anniſeed-water, which is far better than Gin, @ 
common Spirits. Others will mix Scotch Oatmal 
ſifted fine, with Milk only, and give it in {md 
Balls four at a Time, dipped in Milk, an Ha 
before Suckling. Some, again, will give theſe f 
Hour after Suckling, with a few Spoonfuls of Mill 
after each Cram or Ball, And about Beau-Bricth 
in Bedfordſbire, which produces Fullers-earth, of la 
they have found, that this Earth, given in a Rat 
to ſucking Calves, nouriſhes and whitens their Fl 
more than Chalk. In Hertfordſbire, it is the'gen 
ral Opinion, that, if Hay is given them in a Rad 
it will cauſe the Calves Fleſh to be red ; yet I heal 
an old experienced Eſſex- man aver the contrary, 
ledging, that they may as well cat this, as at 
Wheat-ſtraw they lie on. But it is certain, that, 
the Cows feed on Grains, Tills, or Thetches, th 
Fleſh will look red: Or, if the Calf is permitted * 
lick the Ground, Wall, or Boards about him, it i 
have the ſame Effect. The Eſex- men never cramtl 
three or four Wecks old, and ſeldom that but 
Winter, when Milk is ſcarce; ſome of hom a 
nice to make a Calf look white, that they bl 
him in the laſt Week twice: But if his Barbs, Tel 
- Gums, and Eyes appear white enough, they bit 
him only once in that Time, and that is commoli 
the Day before they have the Calf to Sni the. 
market. But, with theſe Artifices to ſave M mo 
and fatten (for it is the Opinion of many, th der 
makes the Fleſh worſe, than if all Milk is gf 
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Straw in Winter, to make them ſweat, believing 
this Way forwards their Fattening ; but this 1s 


their Thriving, by weakening them ; however, this 
ſhould be obſerved, that, where a Number of theſe 
Calves are ſuckled, there ſhould be two, if not three 
Calf-houſes, that the Eldeſt and Youngeſt may 
have their proper Opportunities of enjoying their 

hare of Milk, in Proportion to their Age and Big- 
eſs. Before I conclude this Article, I ſhall add 
the following Receipt for making Crams :— Take 


Salt, or without it) Wheat-flour and Brandy, or 
Gin, or Anniſeed-water, into the Conſiſtence of 
Paſte, or Dough z of which give. three Crams, dip- 
Wp:d in Milk, an Hour before each Suckling in 
Winter. But, in Summer, the ſpirituous Liquor is 


ſmall Quantity; which makes ſome therefore u 


making Crams; and, by accuftoming the Calf to 
this Food, he will voluntarily take the Cram off the 
End of a Stick. In Hampſhire, a Farmer let his ſuck- 
ling Calves lie Abroad under Cover, and made the 
fatteſt Calves of any, as believing Sweating hindered 
their Fattening, and that artificial Food likewiſe 
prevented their Fatting on the Kidnies. Another 


up a Dough with Claret and Wheat- flour; and, if 
there be Occaſion, he gives three or four Crams, or 
more to the Calf, to keep it from ſinking, and hin- 
der it from ſcouring. And the Butcher, to make it die 


3 the 


that! 
give 


ill be louſy and ſuffer. Others pretend, that it is 
eſt keeping Calves between two little Cocks of 


not the Opinion of many. In mine, it rather retards 


the Flour of pale Malt and Chalk in fine Powder, 
of each equal Parts; mix both {with a very little 


father too hot for them, unleſs it be uſed ina very | 
3 
only pale Malt ſifted, Wheat flour, and Milk, for 


Farmer, when he has his Calves to Smithfield, makes 
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the whiter, SH faſts it a "Mal aa 
kills it, for Reaſons I ll ſhew in my next Mont 


here I ſhall treat on this Subject in a Manner fel a 
never was done before, by expoſing many new a of I 
profitable Secrets relating to Caves. Mon' 
Of Meaning Calves. In this or the proceeding churc 

| Month, I buy my fuckling Calves at Leighton, fi to me 
five or ſix Shillings a- piece, about a Week old, g/ V 
wean; for, the younger the better, becauſe they vi vas j 
take the Fi inger the freer: However, at firlt thy Man 

© muſt be ſuckled a little, and by Degrees uſed 1. him { 
| far Tub, or Bowl, wherein ſome Milk, has been put an acc 
and the Head of the Calf forced to it with a Finge Aſt 
in its Mouth; and, when it has been uſed a Day oli the ot 
two to it, nail a Bit of Leather in the Middle of tre into t 
Tub, to ſtand upright, in Imitation of 3 Dig they 
which in a little Time it will take and nibble, and the be 
ſuck itſelf, Then, in a Week or two after, yall two I 
may mix Water with the Milk, letting it have go expire 
Grazing all the while; and in about fix Weeks, ol Ling! 
two Months, it will be weaned, and live altogeth which 
on Graſs, with little or no Water, unleſs it be a ve And, 
hot dry Summer, and ſhort Graſs. In the Wint fon ge 
following, it will be good Huſbandry to let it h co/1/2; 
Hay in hard Weather; becauſe good Keeping ti vith t 
firſt Year isthe Way to have them a- Year forward to ret. 
thanthoſe kept on Straw : So a Calf, weaned in Ari firſt v 
will wrinkle on the Horn, a Year ſooner than on ſecure 
weaned late in Summer, and take Bull a Year ſoon] Pleaſu 
But, in Caſe you wean a Calf tokeep for a Bull, ui ſome 
eſpecial Care that none of the People learn him to bl they v 
vicious; which too many of the younger Sort al all the 
very apt to do, by daring him with their Hats, a Chanc 
and teaſing him with ſeveral Foſtures, which teach 1 have 
him old Tricks in his Youth, that they are apt toy fuck, « 
ſoon to acquire by their own ſavage Nature; ther if ther 
fore, in Caſe you breed him, part with him at thraſh then r 
552 old, or four at the furtheſt, Or, if you bajo ny lic mi 


church, in the ſame Country, was ſent one Morning 
tomow Haum, or Stubble z but; it being very fog- 


was juſt at him, when he immediately attacked the 
Man very furiouſly, and the Man him, till he fought 
him ſo long, as to bend his Scythe; at which Time, 


an accidental Perſon, coming by, made to the Man's 


Aſſiſtance; but the Bull, leaving the firſt, purſued. 
the other Man, till, by outrunning him, he got ſafe 
into the Village, and raifed the People, who when 
they came to the poor Man, he declared thar, to' 
the beſt of his Knowledge, he had fought the Bull 
two Hours ; but, being miſerably bruiſed by him, 
expired in a little Time after, and was buried at 
Joinghoe, the Twenty-firſt of September, 1735, for 
which, as I was informed, the Pariſh was fined. 
And, about the ſame Time, there was another Per- 
ſon gored to Death by a Bull, at Stamford in Lin- 
ſhire; and a third, mentioned in my next Month, 
vith two particular Caſes relating to the ſame. But 
to return to my Subject: Do not houſe the Calf the 
firſt Winter, only keep it in an open Place, juſt to 
ſecure its Body from the Wet, and go in and out ar 
Pleaſure z where, if to Hay you add now and then 
ſome Beans and Oats, or both, or other dry Meat, 
they won't be loſt, as may be proved by feeding one 
al the Winter with Straw, and then it willbe a great 
Chance, if it is not louſy, ſcabby, and ſtunted, as 
I have ſeen done. And if you perceive the Calf to 
ſuck, or eat, with Difficulty, ſearch the Mouth; and 
if there be any Bliſters, cut them with Sciflars, and 
then rub the Part with Bay- ſalt and Juice of Gar- 
lic mixed. The public Road, from Leighton to 
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E of my Fields, by whi ich Y "as | 
of Cows and Calves pals every Tueſday. tor Smith 
Feld; and once it happe that a ſucklin Calf 
_ ſtrayed into my Ground, and hved a Fortnight to. 
gether, in the Summer-time, on Graſs along, with 
„cut any Water, till the Owner claimed it; anc 
have weaned ſeveral, that have done wel al theh 
SGlaaſon without Water. 3 
 . The Welch Way 27 fattening and weanin | Cake: 
They wean the Calf at a Week old, in order to'en- 
Joy as much Butter and Cheeſe, as they fibly 
can; and to make the moſt of the Calf, Ba 
fatten for the Butcher, or to wean it. As 
therefore, as it is taken from the Cow, they ſtit into 
2 Parcel of ſkimmed Milk two or three Handful 
of Bean- flour, or, for Change, Oatmeal; which, by 
the Help of a Finger in the Calt*s Mouth, it will 
greedily ſuck and drink it in; by which it will . 
ceive extraordinary Nouriſhment, and thrive 1 5 
And thus they ſave the common Expence of uck- 
Jing them with the Cow. But to 3 more particu · 
lar: When they firſt wean it, they ſuckle it with 
the Fi inger four or five Times a Day, and leſſen 0 
Degrees, till it comes to twice a Day, and the Calf 
drinks of its own Accord; and this _ do for fir 
Weeks, or two Months: Then they fell itfo 
Veal, or turn it to Graſs, giving it now and then! 
little ſkimmed Milk, or Whey, to drin. 
Another May. The Calf lies on a Stage buil 
high for the Urine to run off; and each Calf is 
fallened to a Poſt by a Collar and Swivel, allowing 
them only a ſmall Length of Cord or Chain. Het 
they fat them, by putting a little Wad of Hay ou 
Milk as big as one's Thumb; which the Calf vil 
fuck himſelf, elſe it muſt be put into his Mouth; and 
by this Means he will fat for the Butcher: Likewile, 
at two Months End, he is turned out to Gralsfor 


_atogcther, My next Neighbour weaned two ys 
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at 2 Titne, at a Week old each, and at three: 
Weeks End he turned them both out to Graſs. 
One had fkimmed Mill allowed it every Day, and 
thrived apace; the other at the fame Time refuſed 
it, and fed altogether on Graſs, but became very 

Jean ; but, when the former came to be kept only 
on Graſs, he loft Fleſh; as much as the other then 
gained it; however, they both made good Coms. 

To know if a Calf will die white,' if only felt in tbs 

Dark. On each Side the upper Part of the Tail or 
Rump in a fat Calf, there are always two Knobs or 
Bunches of Fat, which the Butcher commonly calls 
Dads, Theſe you are to feel, and, if they are 
hard, it will die red ; but, if tender, it dies white. 
A Bull-calf is ſeldom fo fat behind as a Cow-calf, 
ACalf's Fat lies chiefly at the Bottom of his Shoul- 
der, at the Udder, and at the Duds; and accordingly 
the Butcher feels theſe Parts, to know how fat it 
is, The thinner the Calf is on the Back and Shoul- 
der, the more fat it has within Side, 2 

Crazing Cows. The very Beginning of this 
Month, from Gaddeſden, and many other Places in 
the Chilturn Country, are ſent away old Cows, and 
alſo Gueſs-Cows (which latter are thoſe that did 
not ſtand to their Bulling laſt Year) into the fertile 
Vale of Ayleſbury, to fatten in grazing Grounds there 
at one Shilling or Fifteen-pence a Week, for twenty _ 

Weeks; for here their Turf is ſo extraordinary rich 


1 and ſweet, that, if the Graſs is ever fo ſhort, the | 
Beaſt ſeldom miſſes of getting Fat, ſo they have 9 
p Water enough. In this Month both natural and ] 


artificial Graſſes are in Perfection for feeding Cows z 
and therefore, if they were not high enough in April, 
varily turn them into it now; and remember, that, 
if it is Clover, the younger it is, the more dangerous 
| 1t will prove, becauſe it is then moſt full of Sap and 
Wind : But, whether it be natural or artificial Graſs, 
always let it be fed in ſmall Parcels, for Change of 
_—  _ Paſture 
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pPrevented from ſpoiling a great deal with: the 


Trampling, enjoy it freſher, and it cauſes them y 


give the more Milk, obſerving it as a conſtant Ry] 


: to ſhut up the Field before it is fed bare, that then 
may be ſome Shelter left for the Roots, againſt the 


ſeorching Heats ; and that the Stalks may be lf 


_ . expoſed to Bleeding; or, in plainer Terms, to tay 
great a Loſs of their Sap. Obſerve allo, that {1 


* Ayleſbury, and other Vales, it is too common a Pri 
" tice to croud a Number of Sheep in the ſam 


Ground, with the Cows that are ſent there to fat: 


ten., In this Caſe; the Owner of ſuch Cows ought 
to be as wary as the Grazier is covetous, and refuk 
ſuch a Place, becauſe a Sheep ſtains Ground the mo 
of any Creature of its Bigneſs, and is therefore tht 
moſt diſagteeable to the Cow, who hates to feed 

| wherever it dungs, tales, or leaves its oily Scent 
by lying on the Ground. Likewiſe in this Month, 
we Chilturn Farmers, who live near this Vale 
whenever we have a good Cow, that at this Time 
of the Year is gone about half her Time with Call 
and our Keeping is ſhort, we commonly let her out 
for a ſmall Parcel of Money to a poor Man, who 


maintains her on his Right of Common, for. the 


Sake of her Milk, till Michaelmas following, whe 
ſhe is returned, and becomes a Winter Milch- Beal, 
that generally is full as profitable as the . Summer 
one, where there is Plenty of Meat. In the next 
Place, I ſhould give an Account of the Profit of 
Mlilch-Cows; but, for Want of Room in this and 
next Month, I muſt defer it till July. 
How two Cows died by ill Management after Cab 
ving. In my laſt Month, I told you, that, it 
Handful of Salt was ſtrewed on each Side of a Cali 


as ſoon as it could be done after Calving, the Con, 


by licking it, would ſoon glean: And now I pe- 
cced to inform you, that it has often cauſed mw 


* 


Paſture makes fat Calves, and then the Cattle al 
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ts do in two or three Hours Time, if ſhe is in 
Heart, as J every Year experience. Then milk 
her once or twice before the Calf ſucks, and give 
her the Milk to drink. It is a Fault to keep a” 
Cow too well before ſhe calves; for then ſhe oe 
to be ſo firm of Milk, as to endaiiger her Life; 
zNeighbotir of mine had one in this Manner, that 
fell and died. Another fleſhy Cow calved well, 
but, upon the Owner's giving her half a Buſhel of 
Grains too ſoon, ſtocked her with fo much Milk, 
that ſhe fell and died. This alſo will be the Effect 
of cold Water, if given to a Cow that has been 
kept before in the Houſe, the firſt Time after 
Calving; therefore we make it Blood-warm, twice - 
or thrice, and put a Handful of Bran in each Pail. 
Now, to prevent the like Misfortune; give her dry 
Meat, a little at a Time, for the firſt two Days af- 
ter Calving, to check the Milk, and hinder Dan- 
ger. But when a Cow is poor, or in middling 
Order, there is no Occaſion for this Sortof Manage- 
ment. However, for a more particular Account of |} 
theſe Matters, I muſt refer you to niy next Month, ; 
wherein I ſhall recite a curious Caſe; as it happened 
to a Cow in April, 1736. In the mean Time I 
ſhall here add the following Receipts; by Way of 
Supplement to thoſe mentioned in my former Trea- 
tiſe for April 8 8 
A moſt excellent firſt Drink to be given a Cow af. 
ter Calving, to keep ber in Health. I know ſeveral 
dorts of Receipts that have been made Uſe of on 
this Account, and which I may mention in their 
proper Places: But there is none of them, for 
Cheapneſs, Readineſs, and Efficacy, ſo valuable as 
this, which I learned of an eminent Farmer in 
vomerſetſhire, where they run chiefly on Dai- 
Tying 3 who being a perfect Stranger to me, and, 
I was informed, Maſter of ſeveral rare Receipts, | 
which he practiſed with Succeſs, I could not tell a 

_ ” | better 


3 


K = 1 PIN | ; 
better Way to come by fome of them, than to talk of MI! 
ſome Improvements in Farming, which he-liked ſo na. 
well, as to be free with me, and accordingly we ex- ¶ ariſ 
changed ſome z and among the reſt he communi- Wl fo p 
cated this ſupperlative one to me, which I have WW whc 
ſince ſeveral Times tried, and never found it fail my whe 


Purpoſe, and is as follows: Boil a Pint of Wood. He 
foot in two Quarts of Ale till one Pint is conſumed, WM low 
then add and mix half a Pound of freſh Butter or t: 
with it, and give it altogether, when near cold, and Ml Ho! 
out of a Horn, to the Cow, and, if there be great 7 
Occaſion, repeat the ſame at three Days End. fle. 
But my Way is to ſweep half a Pint of that Soor . Qua 
as lies over the Oven's Mouth, and boil this Quan- of fe 
tity in three Points of ſtrong Beer or Ale, about fif- leave 
teen Minutes; then add and mix a Quartem of little 
Butter with it, and, when almoſt cold, put in a Pen- whe! 
nyworth of Flour of Brimſtone ; then let one Man coun 
hold the Cow by one Horn, and her Noſe, and the note 
other give the whole Drink at ſeveral Times out and 1 
of a Horn, one after another, as faſt as ſhe will take cauſe 
it.— Fhis laſt is what I make Uſe of, and when with 
any Inflammation in the Bag appears, which com- after 
monly is the Fore- runner of that deadly Diſeaſe, Wi lat 
the Garget, I immediately give the Cow this Drink, in t. 
and it always makes it, as it were, vaniſh away. add 
The laſt Caſe of this Nature happened to an old off, a 
Cow of my own, when Word was brought me, boil | 
her Bag grew hard and very hot, and her Milk and x 
ſtringy, on which I gave her but one Drink, and a 2 
heard no more Complaint. But this is abſolutely 10 £ 
neceſſary to be given to all Cows in general, the 2. 7 
third or fourth Day after Calving, by Way of Se. . 
curing her Health in futuro; and ſo much Strels ee 
is laid on this Prevention by moſt of the Somer- ; ont 
ſelſbire Dairy-men that they ſeldom let one Cow mils * | 
having it; and, ſince it has been thus in common ol - 75 


fue 


-. : - FA Cn © 
ſnarled or inflamed Bag, nor any other Diſtemper 
ariſing from corrupted Blood, for that this Drink 
Jo purifies it, as to cauſe the Cow to give a moſt 


wholefome Milk. Thus I have cured my Cows, 
when one or more Teats have been ſucked by the 


Hedge-Hog, which commonly cauſed Blood to fol- 
'Jow, and a ſore 0 The firſt went away by one 
the other by anointing with - . 


or two Drinks, an 
Hogs-lard. 


To make a Com glean well, and keep ber in Health 


afterwards, Take three Pints of Ale at leaſt, a 
Quarter of a Pound of Currants, the like Weight 
of fat Bacon minced ſmall, two or three Sprout- 


leaves; with a little Mint and Sage fhred, and a 
little Handful of Oatmeal, Boil theſe together, and, 


when off the Fire, add a little Treacle. This is ac- 


counted a famous Receipt to heal a Cow's Body, 


not only in this Caſe, but alſo for reſtoring her Cud, 
and removing all Obſtructions of the Maw, which 


cauſe ſeveral Diſtempers. And as it is a Cuſtom 


with ſome to give all their Cows a cleanſing Drink 
after Calving, Irecommend this to be a good one for 
that Purpoſe, — A ſecond is, to boil ſome Mugwort 
in three Pints of Ale, and, when almoſt cold, 
add a Pennyworth of Flour of Brimſtone, ſtrain 
off, and give the Liquor warm. A third is, te 
boil ſome Cabbage in a Pound of Bacon-Greaſe, 
and give it altogether. A fourth is, to boil 


a Quart. of ground Malt in two Quarts of Ale, 


and give all warm. A certain Perſon gave this 
laſt to a Cow, which, on the third Nay after Calv- 
ing, had not gleaned ; but in five Days after it 
came away whole. But, in ſome other of my 
Monthly Books, I ſhall diſcover a Capiral Secret, 
how to make a Cow glean in an Hour's Time for 
a Wager, . „ 

To ary Milch-Cows for Fatting. The Beginning 
of this Month being the common Time for putting 
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Cows which are not with Calf 5 J 8 aun 
to fatten: If they are not di 
by bleeding each Cow in the! erg 
will do it by giving a Cow a A of a0 Vogt 
onge or twice, and it wilt make the Milk come a. 
way in Bits, and dry her on a ſudden; but the 
Bleeding is moſt commonly uſed as the ſafeſt M 
becauſe, as this Vein feeds the Milk-bag, the Mil 
is hereby checked, and that without Danger of A 
Gangrene enſuing : The Way of performing it is 
by the common Phlegm-Inſtrument that Horſe 
are bled with, and is a much ſafer Method than cut: 
ting off the Teats for this Purpoſe, as I have known 
done, Yet, as a better Way than all others, ſome 
will bleed the Cow in the Neck well, then anoint 
her Bag all over with Turpentine and Tar mixed 
together, and turn her out for good. But the Gra 
ziers make no more to do, than to let a Cow go 
unmilked, four or five Days, till her Bag akes and 
ſhe mooes to be milked, then three Days after milk 
again, and three after that, and a Whey and Bitz 
will come and ſhe dry. 
The Suffolk Way to ie a Cow take Ball. This 
County, it is well known, abounds with many Dai, 
ry: Farms, and is no leſs famous for their excel- 
jent Barrel-Butter, than they are for making the 
worſt of Cheeſe. When they ſell their Firkin-Butter 
for twenty-five Shillings, they eſteem it a toppi | 
Market; and as great Numbers of them chiefly tru 
ta Butter-market for a Livelihood, it more than or: 
dinary concerns them to have their Cows calve at 
ſuch a ſeaſonable Time, as to enjoy the Graſs in its 
full Perfection, otherwiſe i it would prove a very great 
| 2 to the Farmer, if he is obliged to 
dryiſh Cows on an early Bite. Beſides, by having 
a new milched Beaſt forward in her Milk, the Own: 
er is enabled to have the Benefit of the firſt Butter: 
market ; to do which effectually, they have 0 as] 
QUAL 
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faund out a Way to make a Cow. take Bull at a 
deſired Time, thus: Let one Man held the CW 
by the Horn and Noſe, while another gives her 4 

Quart of ſtrong Ale, or better ſo much. ſtout Beer, 
out of a Horn, and in an Hours Time drive her 
to the Bull. . . 

De Cheſhire Yay. This fertile Country is no 
Jeſs known for its famous Cheeſe, than * FO 
for its Butter; and, for the foregaing Reaſons, are 
obliged to ſtudy the Enjoyment of an early Milch- 
Cow. They therefore give half a Pint of Brandy 
or Gin at once, out of a Horn, and, at twenty-four 

Hours End, drive her to the Bull. And, to make 
2 Cow ſtand to her MEL in next Month i 
ſhall tell you three ſeveral Ways, as they have been 
practiſed with Succeſs, | TT, 


To feed Cows with Ray- graſs in Racks. In this 


Month ſome mow Ray-graſs, and give it to Cows 
n Rs de EEE 
To mow it for Hay. The latter End of this 
Month I ſaw Ray-graſs laid in a chalky Soil near 
Wincheſter fit to mow. In rich Grounds it has been 
mowed twice in a Summer. 1 
He to be motwed for Cattle, By Windſor they mow 
it the latter End of April or Beginning of May, to 
give it to Cows and Horſes in Racks. It is good 
to ſcour Saddle-Horſes. 5 „„ 
To feed Cows with Clover out of Racks. This Way 
] follow myſelf moſt Part of the Summer, by con- 
triving to have a near Field ſowed with Clover- ſeed, 
for then we can mow it daily, and bring it Home 
with more Eaſe; a diſtant Field, therefore, is not 
proper for this Undertaking; but, when we enjoy 
Clover out of Home Cloſes, by giving it to Cows 
in Racks under Cover, it prevents the common 
Danger of Hoving, Spoiling great Quantities of 
Graſs by the Tread of their Feet and their Dung; 
the Torment of Flies, and the too great Heat - 
„* 
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are incident to Cows grazing on Clover in the Fa 


the ſame Time, in the quickeſt Manner. Hogs a 


far again, at leaſt, as Clover ted with Beaſts in the 


bad Cheeſe, Some natural Graſs will have Cheek, 
| Sorts, namely, Clover, Lucern, and Cow-grak, 
of ill Conſequence, as Melilot and Crow Garlick, 


That are ſuch ſtinking Vegetables, as oblige ſome 
Farmers to employ People to pull them up in this 


lone. The Cliver, or Rennet or Curd- wort, has à 
ſtrong ſtinking Smell, and is alſo pernicious in curd- 


Long Graſs likewiſe TI. a watery Milk, thats 
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the Sun; the Fatigue of driving them to the Pig 
and the Riſque 'of the Cows breaking into Neigb⸗ 


bours Grounds. Inſtead of which kalten, tu 
we obtain great Quantities of Dung at Home, and 
employ our offal Straw to the beſt Advantage, large 
Quantities of Milk, and the Fattening of Beaſts 


ſo will feed on the Orts of Clover, as it falls from 
the Cows Racks, and go a conſiderable Way in the 
Subſiſtance of Store-Swine. One Acre of Con, 
fed this Way, is thought to go as far as ſome ſi 
of natural Graſs fed in the common Way, and ay 


Field, 
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07 Cheeſe. 


T is certain that there is a great Difference in 
Grounds, in Cattle, in Graſſes, and in Manage- 
ment, as they all relate ro the making good and 
when others won't, as will moſt of the artificial 


Sc. Likewiſe, there are ſeveral Weeds or Herbs 


Month, to prevent their damaging the Butter, 
Cheeſe, and Corn, which they will be ſure to dd, 
where they grow in too great Plenty and are let a. 


ling Milk in the Cow? s Bag; but they ſeldom eat It 


much 


cariot 
ral, 

ſow 
Help 
make 
are a 
ly (tr 
more 
dry 
prev 
inlle⸗ 


"ich fitter to ſuckle Calves with, than for making 
Hotter or Cheeſe, becauſe it does not afford ſo ſweet a 
Milk, nor yield ſo much Cream as the ſhorter Honey- 
exckle, Lady's-finger, Wild-thetch, and ſome other 
four Meadow Graſſes do. But this is not all, the 

Fault lies ſometimes in the Cow; ſome will give a 

thin blue Milk, when another will give a thick crea- 
my Sort: However, this is ſurely true, that, let 'the 
Ground, Beaſt, or Graſs, be in their full Perfecti- 
on, the Cheeſe may, and is, often ſpoiled by a 
bad Houſewife, as is annually proved in ſeveral of 
the Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire Dairies, where, 
when they had a good Servant, they had good Cheeſe, 
and, when a bad one came in her Room, they had 
as bad. A Neighbour of mine, who carried on a 
Butter and Cheeſe-Dairy, by the Help of Clover 
that grew on a hilly clayey Soil, uſed to have a 
Commodity that fold tolerable well, while his Wife 
lived, but never after could' get a Dairy-maid that 
was capable of making either of theſe, from ſo pre- 
carious a Graſs as Clover, though he changed ſeve- 
ral. In Varwickſbire and Leiceſter ſhire, of late they 
ſow a great deal of Clover, by which, with the 
Help of Stover or dry Fodder, they can begin to 

make Cheeſe in April: But, as Clover and Stover 


cle, WW ire apt to make hollow rank Cheeſe, they careful- 
cy ſtrive to cure it, by falting the Curd a little the 
als, more; and yet, if it is ſalted too much, it will be 
r0s Wh dry and unpleaſant. Another Way they take to 
ck, prevent this is to put Water on the Rennet-bag, 
me nliead of Whey, and it wilt much help it. To 
his WY this I add that neceſſary Precaution of breaking the 
er, Curd well, for this is a principal Matter, becauſe 
Jo, WY then it will let out the Whey eaſily, which other- 
4 Wi Vile, in ſome Degree, would remain in it, and cauſe | 
4 the Cheeſe to taſte rank, and rot ſoon ; for Bits 


of Curd miſſing, being broke, will infe& the whole 
Cheeſe. The common Sort of Cheeſe, fold in 
| | 8 | — Shops, 


d, to about ſixteen Gallons of Milk, uſe two 

N all Spoonfuls of this Liquor, If the Milk 1s cold,. it 
ft be made near, but not quite ſo warm, over 

„e Fire as it came from the Cow, left it turn the 

Milk to Curd too quick, and then the Cheeſe will 


lebe tough and hard; but, when they uſe the Milk 
Pany directly from the Cow, they don't heat it at all. 
in very hot Weather, I knew a Man, who kept but 
men our Cows, put all his Milk into one Tub, and im- 


mediately, out of a River juſt by, he took a Bucket 
or Water and threw it into the Milk, in order to 
mper it, and make the Curd ſoft; then he di- 
realy mixed his Rennet with it, My Servant takes 
i the following Method: She recruits the Rennet- 


bag three or four Times a Year with freſh Brine, 
da gnd, when ſhe is about to make Cheeſe, ſhe puts 


ſome Whey to ſtand all Night, and in the Morn- 
ing ſhe ſkims off a Sort of Cream; then takes her 


m ennet-bag out of her earthen Pot, and lets it lie 
nat Atvo or three Days in this Whey; by this Time it 
the s ſuffciently tinctured with the Brine and curd- 
ü ing Nature of the Bag (which ſhe never makes any 
6 Fioles in, as ſome do) then ſhe takes it out, and 

es the Whey for Rennet, that will keep three or 
00d eur Days or longer; and thus ſhe proceeds all the 
i lime ſhe makes Cheeſe, for a few Cows, each 
for lime throwing Salt on the Bag, to keep it ſweet in 
wit e Por, and as it grows weaker, through often U- 
nd ing, the more Rennet muſt be put into the Milk, 
ect BY Le Welch Way of making Rennet. In Caermar- 
nd ire, the Women empty the Curd out of the 
11a as ſoon as it comes from the Butcher, and, af- 
in er cleanſing it well from Hairs and Filth, ſhe rubs 
ce, WF ſoundly with Salt, till ſhe intirely clears it of all 
nto ny Matter; then ſhe waſhes it with Salt and warm 
it: Vater, and lets it lie under Salt in a Pan a Day or 
1 do, wnen ſhe mixes a Pint or Quart of Stroak- 
ny 


's% With a Handful of Salt, and puts all into the 
T0 Hs Bag; 


FFC 
Bag; then ſhe runs a Skewer through at Top, and 
| hangs it up, with a Pan underneath, to earch the 
Brine. Now, to improve this Brine, the takes 3 
Handfal of an Herb called there, Gooſe-tongue, and 
not quite ſo much Fennel, two or three Raſes d 
Ginger bruiſed, and a few Corns of Jamaica Pep. 
per, and two Handfuls of Salt; theſe ſhe boils n 
three Quarts of Water, till it is half conſumed, 
ſtirring it well all the Time; then ſhe ſtrains it of 
and, when cold, mixes it with the aforeſaid Brine that 
dripped from the Bag, and thus ſhe has a Renner 
for making Cheeſe. Again, when ſhe finds the 
Brine ceaſes to drop from the Bag, ſhe: puts a lite 
more Milk and Salt into it, and when the Big 
decays, which it generally does at a Year's End, ſhe 
boils it in the Liquor to get the Vertue ont of it, 
Note, if the Calf ſucks the Cow before ſhe has be 
milked two or three Times, it will not only di 
mage the Calf, but render its Bag very unfit for the 
Rennet Uſe, by breeding a hard Curd in it. Nt 
alſo, That the Gooſe- tongue Herb grows chiefly n 
marſhy Grounds, is very hot on the Tongue, and 
bears a yellow Flower in this Month, with an tt 
dented Leaf of a Jlongiſh Make, ſomewhat like 
Gooſe's-Tongue, that will not only help to preſern 
Cheeſe, but give it an agreeable Reliſh, as th 
Welch fay. OE e 
To make a bottled Rennet that will keep Cheeſe fron 
Hoving, and preſerve it ſound, Put four Gallons 
Whey into a Kettle, and, as it heats, throw a Hand 
ful or two of Salt into it, which will. raiſe Curdz 
that, before it boils, muſt be all clean ſkimmed of 
Then put into the remaining green Liquor font 
May-flowers, or Leaves, Boughs, or Bark of Blas 
thorn, and boil them in it a Quarter of an Hod 
when cold, ſtrain offi In this put two or tht 
Calves Bags, that have been kept ſome Time i 
Pot of Brine, to lie three Days; then _— 


+ 


TCL 
out, and bottle up your Rennet well corked for Uſe: 
fhis is beſt made in the Months of May and June, 
and thus a Woman, that kept but ſix Cows,. made 
ker Rennet for the whole Year, In ſome great Dai- 


+ Wn vcral Pots of Brine, that they may have them 
uno uſe at a due Age; and, to preſerve them in the 
ned. Poss, they throw ſome Salt on their Tops now and 
eden, as they lie in the Brine, which will {till in- 
then creaſe their turning Quality, and make them hold 


good the longer. Another makes bottled Rennet 
thus: Put one Pint of Whey into fix Pints of Water 
vith a Handful of Salt and five Sage Leaves, boil all 


K th 

55 a Quarter of an Hour, when cold, put in the Bag, 
\ ſe "4 let it ſtand four Days, then ſtrain the Liquor in- 
of it eo Bottles with a Dozen of Cloves. | | 


7 make Cheeſe. After the Rennet is ſtirred into 


7 he Milk in a Tub, in about half an Hour, more 
ther leß, it will become a Curd, which muſt be broke 
e gentle Degrees with a Skimming-diſh, as equal= 
every where as poſſible, for on this depends 
ant" *fly the making of good Cheeſe, otherwiſe you 
n b. ray expect it to be full of Holes and Eyes: Then 

ike t the Curd into a Cloth, and move it to and 
ſern ro, Cloth and all, over the Cheeſe-rack, and clear 

; the” of the Whey. When this is done, put the Curd 


nd Cloth into a wooden Mould, or Cheeſe-var, 


nd a wooden Cover on that, and then preſs it, 
ns cat the remaining Whey may run out through the 
Idole in the Vat: Next Morning take it out, and 
uch the Cheeſe all over, turn it, and put it into 


ne Cheeſe-preſs again; when it is ſtiff enough, take 
out, and put it on a Shelf, where the Cheeſe 


| T0 make Cheſhire Cheeſe. Their Soil, in many 
laces, is of a marly, and ſome of a rich ſandy. 
ature, which bears a moſt excellent Graſs, that 


ein 
wen roduces a rich Milk, and the beſt of Cheeſe. 
a _  - Here 


ris they keep ten or twenty of theſe Rennet-bags 


uſt be turned often, and wiped with a coarſe Cloth. 
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Mehrere. 
Here they break their Curd well with the Hund 
and upon every Layer of Curd they ſprinkle a l 
tle Salt, and fo on the Outſide at each 'Turning, 
which, after a Year's End, is fit to eat, but better 
If it is two or three Years old. I have eat this Son 
in a very mellow pleafant Condition, after is has hin 


fome Time in a Wine-Vault on a Pipe of Sack; bir Sage 
better ſtill, when is has been fed with Sack, put into 70 
a Hole of it, which certainly improves this Sort of N Stroa! 
Cheeſe to a ſurpriſing Degree of Richneſs. But, in WI with 
fome Parts of Wales, they make Cheeſe of Sheeps, be bu 
Cows, and Goats Milk, that, they ſay, exceeds Ch. Wi of Ci 
faire Cheeſe. Therefore in next Month I ſhall give WW in yo! 
a very particular Account of making Cheb Way 
Cheeſe, and another to make Cheeſe with Sheen ſettle 
Milk, that is ſold in Cheſter City for Six-pence 2 Wl a Clc 
Pound, as it is made and brought there out of i cf it. 
Denbighſhire. Is r hal 
' To make a very thin Cheeſe. To make thi ft it 
Cheeſe, ſome will fill the Cheeſe-vat with the Cloth it ha: 
and Curd; but, as it ſinks, fill it up with frelb in w 
Curd every Hour till Night; but never do thi WW 2nd f 
with the Hand, only with a Skimming-diſh. Nen Wl Mor: 
Morning they take it out, turn and falt it all over, = 
the 


then put it into the Cheefe-vat again, and ſo on til 
it is ſtiff enough to take out for good. Then turn and 
wipe it on a Shelf Night and Morning; but, if 
is late in the Year, ſome put. this Sort of Cheek at 
Night in a Rack made for the Purpoſe, and in te 
Day-time on Shelves. When one Side is gent) 
dried before the Fire, they turn the Rack, withoit 


you C 
make 
be g 
muſt 
portl 
the S 


ſhifting the Cheeſe, till it is thoroughly dried. WW to it 
This thin Cheeſe, made with all new Milk, h 8 vill 
ready to eat in a Month's Time. 2 Ti 
Marygold Cheeſe and Carrot Cheeſe, It is made Quat 
others, only with this Difference, bruiſe or beat the ful o 
ſmall yellow Flowers, and fſqueefe out their Foice, WW take 


which muſt be mixed with the Curd, when _ ther 


a 


— 


nd ſtirred well into it. It is a rich Cordial Juice: 
e Lad fo the Carrots are to be beat, and the Juice 
ung, ſqueeſed Ooh NT „„ 
etter Sage Cheeſe, It is made like the reſt, only bruiſe 
Sort sage and Spinage together, and put the Juice in 
lin W-vich the Rennet 3 the more Spinage, the leſs the 
; but age will taſte, | i 


Ty make a fine Cheeſe, Take three Gallons of 5 


t of WlStroakings, and put to it a Gallon of boiling Water 
with a Quart of Cream; mix them well. If it 


be but the Stroa kings of ten Cows, put in three Pints 
of Cream, When it is of a right Warmth, put 
in your Rennet, and, when it is come, cut it every 
Way with your Knife, and, letting it ſtand, it will 
ſettle itſelf without your Hands; then put it into 
a Cloth, and turn it every Way till the Whey be out 
ofit. Then put it into the Vat or Mould, and preſs 
it halfan Hour, at the End of which take it out, and 


thi ſet it in a Tub of cold Water in the Vat, and when 
oth it has lain here one Hour, put it again into the Preſs, 
rel in which let it ſtand one Hour; then take it out 
this and ſalt it, and put it in the Preſs to ſtand till next 


Morning, when it muſt be put into a wet Cloth, 
changing it as often as it dries, and be ſure to keep 
the Cloths ſweet and wet. Set it in the coldeſt Place 


and you can, and it will be ready in a Fortnight. If you 
f it make this Cheeſe in the Fall of rhe Leaf, it will 
: at WY ©: good till Chriſtmas, and longer; but then you 
the muſt add more Milk, Cream, and Water, in Pro- 


portion, N. B. If you make this Cheeſe early in 
the Spring, or at the Fall, then put your Rennet in- 


cd. to it the hotter; but, if in Summer, as cold as it 

will come. : | 5 
To make Slipcoat or Cream Cheeſe. Take ſix 

arts of new Milk, a Pint of Cream, and a Spoon- 

the ful of Renner, and, after the Curd is come enough, 


take it gently from the Whey; then ſhake, or ra- 
ther ſqueeſe it tenderly in a Cloth over the * 
8 rack 
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it has boiled up; then take it off, and put to it fou 
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rack, and put all into a wooden Mould, and 


Weight of three or four Pounds on its Cover, New 


Morning take it out, ſalt and turn it, then put i 
into the Mould again, with tlie ſame Weight on 
and at Night take it out for good. This Check 


muſt directly be laid on a_Bed'ef Nettles or Rulhs, 


or Aſh- leaves, and covered with the ſame, ſhiſtigg 
it twice a Day, for eight or nine Days, and they 


it will be ready for Eating. | 


* 


To make an excellent Cream Cheeſe, N. B. Take 
two Quarts of ſweet Cream, ſet it over the Fire til 
Quarts of Stroakings warm from the Cows, and 
when you have ſtirred it together, that it is not toof 
hot, put into it two Spoonfuls of quick Rennet, 
When it is come, turn it whole into a Cloth, then 
whey it as you do any other Cheeſe, and, when 


it is come well together, put it into the Vat, and 
lay about ten Pound Weight upon it, only til 


you can turn it, which muſt be in an Hour or two; 
then take it out, and put it into freſh Cloths, till 
it will wet no more. Then ſalt it as you think hi, 


and let it lie out of the Preſs a Day or two, when 
you are to put it between two Pewter Diſhes, and 


turn it once a Day for three Weeks; then take i 
from between the Diſhes, and let it be four or five 
Days before you eat it. 

The Montgomery Way io make Cream Cheeſe. 
Take fix Quarts of Stroakings, or new Milk, and 


one Quart of Cream; then put one Quart of boi. 
ing Water on it, and a Spoonful of Rennet, which 


cover very cloſe with Cloths. When it is cont, 
whey it with a Skimming-diſh, but have a Can 


of bruiſing the Curd too much; then turn it on: 


Cloth into the Cheeſe-vat, and let it lie under 3 
ſix Pound Weight. Change your Cloth once in 


three Hours, but be ſure not to let it be quite dry 
when you uſe it, leſt it ſticks, Lay Salt on the laſt 


Turning, 


. | 119 
urning, and keep it in Graſs near the Fire, with- 
b It IE Eh 
7% make a poor Cheeſe. A certain Farmer who 
ept but three Cows, and made Butter, uſed to put 
 irrle Skim-milk to his Butter- milk, and make it 
ito Cheeſe : Alſo, in ſome Parts of the 2/2, where 
they carry on the hot Dairy, they make a poor 
Cheeſe with the Skim-milk that is commonly ſold 
o the Tinners or Miners of Cornwall, for ten or 
Sfreen Shillings a Hundred. 


re iu 77 make a rich Cheeſe. Mix half your 8 
or Cream with your Milk hot from the Cow, If 
and ax Gallons of Milk, there muſt be three Gallons of 
C100 Cream. Stir them together, and put in as much 
nnet. 


doiling Spring-water, as will make all a little hotter 
han Milk from the Cow; then put in a Spoonful, . 
r as much Rennet as will do. When the Curds 
re come enough, gather them from the Whey into 
Cloth, and break them very ſmall; then ſalt it, 
and put it into a Cloth again, and then into the 
Vat and Preſs for only two Hours. While this is 
doing, boil the Whey, and take out the Curds from 
it; then put the Cheeſe into this Whey to ſtand 

half an Hour, at the End of which, put it into the 
Preſs again, and, when 1t is enough done, roll the 
Cheeſe in Linnen very tight, and let it remain ſa 
fourreen Days, and turn it twice a Day for a Month. 


el This rich Cheeſe is as well worth nine Pence a 
0 Pound at the Dairy, as Two- meal Cheeſe is three 


Pence: But even this Cheeſe is not to be made ſo 


hich good from long Vale Graſs, as from the ſhorter 
and finer Sorts. If you firſt tincture this Cheeſe 


— with Mace, it will give it a very agreeable 

ie. | we 

Several Direfions to make ſound Cheeſe, and pre- 

*rv 11 ſo, Take Care you don't put too much Ren- 

pet to the Milk, for that will bring on the Curd 

$00 quick, and hove the Cheeſe. Likewiſe, _ 
* | yi 
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Milk is too hot, when the Rennet is mixed wich þ 
it will do the ſame. New Rennet is allo any 
bring on this Misfortune, and therefore ſome are 
careful, to mix the new with the old: Or, if n 
are to uſe all new, keep it a Week before it i; py 
to the Milk. Others, to prevent the Cheeſe's Hoy 
ing, will mix ſkim and new Milk together, which 
with well breaking of the Curd before-hand. in th 
Cheeſe· vat, and ſqueeſing the Whey out clean, ui 
anſwer the End. Others take a great deal of Car 
not to over-preſs it, leſt it make the Cheeſe hari 
and unpalatable ; though it is certain, that, by ſuc 
hard Preſſings, the Cheeſc will keep the longer 
The forward. made Cheeſe, in ſome. Seaſons, dry 
ſo faſt, that they are forced to turn them often, 
and rub them, to keep off a blackiſh naſty Coat, 
that otherwiſe would eat into them, and ſpoil thei 
Sale. Some again, more nice, after they are tub. 
bed and turned ſeveral Times, will butter their Out 
| Tides all over and keep them ſound, and add a gal 
den Colour to them, If the Summer 1s very hat 
and dry, put the Cheeſe into ſhady Places, and dry 
leiſurely, for, if they dry too faſt, it is apt to hon 
them, and make them full of little Holes. - But 
in, and after Auguſt, they never fear this, nor thut 
they will have a bad Coat, Others, to keep Cheele 
from rotting, will put Whey on two Rennet-bagy, 
to the Quantity of a Gallon, which they let lie three 
Days, then draw out the Liquor, and boil it wid 
ſome Bark of Black-thorn; when cold, either pu 
it over the Rennet-bag, a little while, or, by add: 
ing ſome Salt to it, you may uſe it directly. You 
may give Cheeſe ſeveral Sorts of Reliſhes as you 
like beſt, by boiling Sweet-briar-tops, or Mace, 
or other Spices, in the Brine or Rennet: But Mace 
alone is preferred by mofl. In this Month, in ſome 
Grounds, Cheeſe is very apt to hove, though the 


Cows are fed on natural Graſs z and- eee 
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Of Cheeſe. rat 
ſome Dalties, they don't make their thick keeping 
Cheeſe till June. I know a Ground in a certain 
Vale, that, in dry Vears eſpecially, runs into Knot- 

G or Clob-weed, wild Garlick, and ſome other 

rnicious Weeds, to that Degree, that, if they don't 
break the Curd very well with their Hands, after it 
is wheyed, and then cut it into Diamond- Pieces, 
and work it a ſecond Time, the Cheeſe will cer- 
tainly prove ſpecky and rot: Or, if they, put a 
oreater Quantity of Rennet into the Milk, than 
what by Experience they have found proper, it will 
ſurely hove the Cheeſe into a Puff, and ſpoil 1 

Somerſetſhire Cheeſe. They break the Curd as lei- 
ſurely, and as ſmall as poſſible, then drip out the 
Whey; with this Whey mix half Water, and heat it 
over a Fire between warm and ſcalding; then ſtrain 
it upon the dry Curd ina little Pail or Tub, and work 
it round with the Hand, and, after it has thus lain 
half an Hour till the Whey creams over, drip the 
Whey out and knead and bruiſe the Curd well; when 
ſo done, put it in a Cloth and then into the Vat, 
and preſs an Hour; then take it out and waſn the 
Cloth, and let it ſtand in the Preſs till the Evening, 
when it is to be taken out and ſalted on both Sides 
and preſſed again till next Morning; then take it 
out and put it into a dry Cloth, and let it ſtand 
till the next Evening; now it is to be taken out 
from the Cloth, and let ſtand naked in the ſame Vat 
to ſmooth it all Night; next Morning take it and 
put it on a Shelf. N. B. The Whey and Water is 
to keep it from hoving,— In next Month I intend 
to give you a very particular Account how to make 
Cheſhire Cheeſe, and thirteen other Sorts, more than . 
ae here, that you may make that which beſt fits 
your Fancy, 

To turn Milk without Rennet. A French Author 
las, that Carduus-ſeeds, the Spawn of a Pike, 
© Juice of the Fig-tree, Ginger, the inner Skin of 

OS — | a Hen's 
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a Hen's Stomach, or the Flowers of "Thiſtle | 
Artichokes, are of ſo four a Nature, as to to 
Milk into Curd: But the moſt natural Thing 
all others for this Purpoſe, is certainly the Max 
a ſuckling Calf or Kid. Some cut off a Bit 
this prepared Maw, and put it into the Milk: 
thers pickle the Maw, and dry it in the Smolf 
In Eſex they have an Herb called Cheeſe-Reniyj 
or Zellot. Lady's Bed-Straw, which turns Milk lil 
Renner. Ul i 
The Character of a good Cheeſe. He ſays, it ſhad 
be fat and heavy, the Meat of it Cloſe, and i 
compact, of Colour ſomething yellowiſh, ſweet| 
taſte, pleaſant to ſmell, and nothing mouldy 
mity; made of pure Cows Milk, without mii 
any Sheeps Milk therewith, for it makes' the Chet 
leſs ſavoury, and more whitiſh. 3s, 
Jo make Cheeſe at Over in Cambridgeſhire. 
twenty Gallons of Milk, they put three Spoon 


and 1 
of Rennet, and in half an Hour it comes; bur tie 10. ” 
don't put it hot from the Cow, only luke- warm, e 72 

it will be tough, and run to Coat. Then break lake, 


with a Skimming-difh, and ſtir it from the bl . 
tom all one Way, for, if it is maſhed together 
ry Way, it will be lean, i. e. the Butter will f 
more into Whey, When it is ſettled half an Ha 
take out a Plug that ſtops a Hole in the Middk 
the Tub to let out the Whey; then put the C 
into a Canvas Cloth, and roll it gently up 4 


be fro! 
VJuanti! 
aſt M. 
vill no! 
dy thre 


down between two Folks, till the Whey is dau / -- 
out. When done, tie it up, and hang all on ng Mil 
Nail to drip dry; then put it into a deep Chefe Ex 


Vat, and lay a Board over it, and on that a H Chee. 
Pound Weight, to faſten it, and leave it ſo r two 
Night. In the Morning, this Cheeſe is turned ol / fix 
nine Inches thick, and with a long ſilken Thread n a 
into Cheeſes half an Inch thick, which are laid Wer: ; 

ſmooth Boards and gently ſalted and turned y 
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N Cheeſe, 3 1 

bay for the firſt four Days, and then laid on Ni t- 
s near the Ground, and turned twice a Day for 
bree Days, and the next Day they are laid on Boards 
o dry; and fix Cheeſes, on each of them Boards, 
re carried to Market, where they are fold after 
iree Pence and four Pence a Pound. In hot Wea- 
her, eight Days, in cooler, a Fortnight finiſhes | 


hem, | | 
Aſecond Sort of Cheeſe, called Morning-Miilk-Chceſe, 
made of the whole Meal of Morning Milk, and ſet 
bot from the Cow, and made after the ſame Man- 
er, and will fell for two Pence or three Pence the 
Pound, This Cheeſe will have a rough Coat, and 
Fill keep two or three Years, if laid moiſt in a Cel- 
u, the other will be ſmooth. : 5 
A third Sort, is made after the ſame Manner, 
ut thicker, and preſſed harder, which will keep 
l che Year, and is called Morning-Milk-Cheeſe of 
T te feſt Make. This ſells for four Pence the Pound, 
— ind is dry and fit for Eating the latter End cf 
„ RY | | 
me Afaurih Sort, called Evening-Milk-Cheeſe of the firſt - 
reak lake, is made after the ſame Manner, and ſells 
e "or 2 Half-penny, or Penny a Pound leſs. The 
ere eaſon, why Morning Milk is beſt, is thought to 
ie from the Reſt of the Cow; is much leſs in 
Ha Quantity, and is but eight or nine Hours from the 
t Milking ; and it yields more Cream, and it 
ill not ſour in hot Weather, ſo ſoon as the other, 
P chree or four Hours. 330 
ra 4 fi, Sort, is Two- meal Cheeſe, viz. the Morn- 
e Milk is fer till Night, and ſkimmed, and to it 


5 10 he Evening new Milk is put, and ſo made into 
0 WH Cheeſe as before, which will ſell for two Pence, 
iy o Pence Half-penny the Pound. 

7 4 ſixth Sort, is fleet Milk Cheeſe, which muſt be 


id | n a Heat accordingly, when put together, and 
de as the other, only preſſed very hard, and fold 
. | N ac 
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- 124. . of Cheeſe, * 


2t. two Pence che Pound, or under 3 bor it * fe 
dom brought to Market. 3 
Te old Way of making Cheſhire Chaſe; When 
at fix Years old, the Cows are in their Prime, un 
will yield fix Quarts each every Meal 3, of this thy 
" beſt Cheeſe is made as follows : : The Milk ; 
ſtrained into a Cheeſe-Tub, as warm as they cn 
from the Cow, to which are put fix Spoonfu 
Rennet, which being ſtirred well to ether, and c 
vered with a wooden Cover made fit for it, about 
the Beginning of Zune it ſtands three Quarters of a 
Hour, but in hot Weather leſs Time; then with z 
Diſh break it pretty ſmall, and then it muſt be 
- ſtirred gently moving till it is all come to a Card, 
when it muſt be preſſed down with the Hands an 
Diſh gently, leſt the Whey riſes over white; an 
when all the Whey is drained, and the Curd prety 
| hard, then it muſt be broke into a Vat very imal, 
and heaped up to the higheſt Pitch, and thay preſſed 
down with the Hands gently at firſt, afterward 
harder, till as much Whey be got out as can be 
that Way, and yet the Curd be at leaſt two Inche 
above the Vat, otherwiſe the Cheeſe will not tak 
Preſs, that is, will be ſour, and full of Holes a 
Eyes. This done, it muſt be put into one End d 
a good flaxen Cloth, and covered with the othe 
End; and then the Cloth muſt be tucked in wit 
a wooden Cheeſe-Knife, that it may lie ſmool 
and yer keep the Curd quite in; then this is preſſe 
with a Weight of four Hundred, and left to Ntand 
from Morning about Nine, till Afternoon about 
Two o' Clock, and then taken out, turned intoadr 
Cloth, and preſſed again till Six at Night, and then 
it is taken our, and ſalted all over (elſe it will k 
maggoty) and put in the Vat again to lie in i a 
Night ; then it is taken out and falted again, and 
ſo it lies in a Tub, or on a Dreſſer, four Days, ol 
oy i i: muſt be turned every Day: This done, b 
Palle 


waſhed in cold Water,* wiped with a dry Cloth, 
and carried into a Cheeſe-loft to dry, where It 
muſt be turned and wiped every Day till fold, If 
the Salt is not wiped or waſhed off, it will give, and 
make the Cheeſe always moiſt, The - Reaſon of 
Mouldineſs, Cracks, and Rottenneis, is the not 
well Curing it, as Preſſing and Looking after it 
well. | 3 | 3 

| Remarks on Cheeſe and Butter. If Milk be ſet 
too hot, or be ſcalded in the Curd, as ſome call it, 
the Cheeſe will be bitter, and, the longer ſuch is 
kept, the worſe it will be. If it be ſet over cold, 
it will cut white, and eat harſh and dry when new 3 
but it will improye by lying, and is. beſt eſteemed 
of for keeping Cheeſe. One of the greateſt Faults 
in Cheeſe 1s, 1ts Heaving, which is common where 
there is the richeſt Paſture : Some ſay the beſt Way 
to help this is, by paſturing Sheep with their 
Cons, that the beſt of the Graſs may be quickly 
eaten, Another Way is to ſalt them in Brine, or 
lay them on cold Pavements, for it is reaſonable 
to believe, it is cauſed by an over-great Fermenta- 
tion, not only from the Heat, but alſo from the 
Briſkneſs and Thinneſs of the milky Particles 
gained from the Luxuriancy of the Graſs ; therefore 
cool Rooms in Summer, and warm ones in Winter, 
are moſt agreeable. — To ſtop the quick Flight 
of watery Particles cauſed by drinking cold Beer, 
and other thin and ſpirituous Liquors, that leave the 
Body dry, faint, and feeblez the Dutch eat much 
Butter, the French much Bread, and the Spaniards 
much Chocolate, which is. very oily. If therefore 
our Mowers, and other Labourers, would uſe hot 
Broth more, or buttered Beer, or Ale, it would 
make them cooler, leſs thirſty, and enable them to 
do more Work. Cheeſe is a Food moſt nouriſhing, 
and, if good, the older the better; we ſee it and 
| — „ ſtrong 
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8 I have alway IIS} 2 pe Gin 
will not SR good Cheeſe, I kent hay have 
* ſome Reaſons to offer on Account of Butter; 
for: where the Graſs is long, rank, ruſhy, marſhy, 
ar in Woods, then the beſt Sort muſt not be ez. 
pected : However, as Art aſſiſts Nature, ſomemhat 
of theſe Deficiencies may be helped by Improve. 
ments. Firſt, then, I ſhall EE TY the Food 
of Cows are natural and artificial Graſſes, Turnepz 


Coleworts, green Thetches, Rye, French When, Di 
Sc. But the natural Graſſes are, paſt Diſpute, the ll tbot 
beſt of all others, and of them the Up land Sort © I h; 
. excels; and, of that, the Graſs, produced by the Sho 
Manure of Aſhes, Soot, Lime, or Salt, is the ſweet- Gro 
eſt, for making Butter; but that, which gives the [ 
Butter a delicate deep yellow Colour and Sweetnek, cel 
is the Lady-finger Graſs, as I have before obſeryed, nt 
Clover-Graſs, indeed, is a full Bite, and produces 50 
a great deal of Milk; inſomuch that an Acre af and 
this, well planted, is reckoned to feed as many Com fry 
as two or three of Meadow ; but this has its Faults, oh 
for, at beſt, it makes but a cls Butter and Check that 
of a diſagrecable Taſte, and worle if it ſtands too Ea 
long before it is fed; therefore it is beſt ſown with _ 
Ray-graſs and Trefoil, which will make a better * 
Butter, and be a ſafer Feed than Clover alone. Lu- ken 
cern, alſo, will cauſe Abundance of Milk; but! Mi 
am obliged to ſay it is a hoving rank Graſs ſor A 
Cows. St. Fozne and Trefoil, likewiſe, breed Wh 


much 


— @ 
woch Mile, ber "the former is tet le Proper to. 
feed Cows in the Field, by Reaſon its ſueculent 
liege Stalks are apt to bleed, and loſe their Sap too 
moch, when the latter will not, and is one of the 


2 


heſt artificial Graſſes for this Purpe 
ele it is apt to cauſe a bitter Taſte in the Batter. 
In Conſideration of which bad Properties, ſome will 
mow theſe Graſſes dally in the Summer, and give 
them the Cows under Cover, to make them loſe 
their hoving and rank Quality in a great Degree, 
prevent the Cows trampling them with their Feet, 
and keep the Cattle from the Fatigue of Flies, and 
the ſcorching Heats of the Sun, as I every Summer 
do, for carrying on the Buſineſs of ſuckling Calves z 
and this we are the rather encouraged to do on 
another. principal Account, which 1s to preſerve 
their Feet found 3 for, if the Cows ſuffer by long 
Drifts and fore Feet, they will give lefs Milk, 
though they feed in the beſt of Paſture ; therefore 
] have known a Gentleman be at the Charge of 
Shoeing his Cows, even in the more fofter Vale 
Ground. | - 5 
Neceſſary Utenſils, Theſe being indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in a Dairy, it is of Conſequence to have them 


ved in the greateſt Perfection. Of all Churns, there is 
aces none ſo good as the Barrel Sort, for Diſpatch, Eaſe, 
aud Profit; for ſome of theſe will churn forty or 
50 fifty Pounds at a Time by one Man's turning it, 
Its or ſometimes two: I have ane' of the Firkin Size, 
of that churns from one to two hundred Pounds, with 


Eaſe. Next to this Utenſil, is wanted the ſquare 
wooden Cooler, lined with Sheet-lead, and moſtly 
at this Time of the Year uſed for ſetting Milk, in- 
ſtead of the old-faſhioned Braſs- pan, which gave the 
Milk a ſmall Tang. In Summer-Time the Leads 
are accounted better than the ſhallow round Tubs, 
| becauſe of their great Coolneſs and ſmooth Sides, 

which in hot Weather raiſe much Cream, and -— 


ſe, if fed young, 
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they ſie. The earthen glazed Pans are allo ſeryi 
where Leads can't be afforded; but, in Winter, the 
Tubs or Kivers excel, as being warmer, and conk 
quently raiſe moſt Cream. Cellars are: beſt to keep 
_ Milk in, and that, under the Cover of a thatchel 


| Roping. There are alſo ſeveral other Utenſils be- 
Trenchers, Weights and Scales, Baſket, Trays, and 
others well known to every Dairy-maid, and ſome 


ter they let their Milk ſtand two Meals before they 


twelve Cows, they commonly churn three Times: 
Week in Summer: If under, twice a Week i 


but twice a Week in Summer, and that under hs 


* 


mer is warmer in Winter, and cooler in Summer, 
than the latter. The 
conſtantly uſed in Summer, where there be a Num. 
ber of Cows kept, to receive and cool the Milk, be. 
fore it is put into the leaden Kivers, and then ther 
will ariſe the more Cream. Others will firſt put i 
a little cold Water in each Lead in the Summer, 
and warm in Winter, and the Milk from the Com 
on that, which will cauſe it to yield more Crean, 


Cotk-hale a 


* 


Roof, is better than one of Tiles; becauſe the for 
great oval or round Tub 5 


keep it longer ſweet, and prevent its Clouting oe 


longing to the Dairy, as a Straining- ſieve, Pall, 


Sort of Shop-keepers. 


o 
0 . 


The Management of new and ſtim Milk. In Win 


ſkim. In Summer, that which they ſet at Night 
they ſkim next Morning, and ſo en gradually, ac 
cording to the Seaſon of the Year. If they keep abort 


Summer, and once in Winter, I know a Vat 
Farmer that keeps fourteen Cows, and yet chum 


ſhiftit 
Pract 
ting 

allt 
Butte 


Diſadvantage of having no Cellar; but then hes 
obliged to ſkim his Milk every twelve Hours, and 
juſt boil the Cream a Wallop or two to preſet 
it, for, without this Method, he could not 25 

| pp 
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hole iro Days together, from a little Sowering another, 


ter the Cows are all milked, will drip them over 
boain, and put the Stroakings (which are little in- 
Erior to Cream) cold into the Cream- Pot, to 
ep the reſt ſweet and freſh, In Summer, waſh out 
e Leads with cold Water, and give the milky 


atchel water to the Hogs. In Winter, do it with hot 
ie for. Water; but never employ a hand Bruſh, or hard 
mmer, bind to ſcour them with, only with a Piece of Lea- 
Tub ter, or Wiſp of Straw or Hay, rub them with 
Num. belt or ſoft Sand, or Wood-aſnes. OWE 

x, be- 77 improve Cream. To do this, take a Pint, or 
| there Wore, of Stroakings, that may be got from ſix or 
put u eight Cows, and divide it into ſeveral Pans, or 
mer, Leads, or Kivers; then pour into the ſame your 


new Milk, and it will increaſe your Quantity of 
ream, About Briſtol in the Winter- time, they 
boil their earthen Pans, and dry them by the Fire, 


Is be to raiſe the more Cream by their Heat. Many, 
Pais, fer the firſt Cream is taken off, will let the Milk 
5, and rmain in the Leads, Pans, or Tubs, for ſix or ſe- 
ſome en Hours, and then ſkim off another Cream; the 


frſt is to make prime Butter. ; Fe 
To keep Cream ſeeet in the hotteſt Seaſons. In Sum- 
mer, ſome are ſo curious, as juſt to boil the firſt 


light rimming of Cream, in order to make it ſerve, 
y, 2c. s a Security, to keep all the other raw Cream 
bor vet, that is afterwards to be added to it, ſo that, 


* 


to Boilings of the firſt Cream. 1 
A jecond Way, is to keep raw Cream in an ear- 


If your Churning is twice a Week, there mult be 


bum ten or leaden Pot, and that kept in cold Water, 
r te hifing it every Day into a freſh one; and this 
he e aftice may be carried on to Advantage, du- 
„ting the whole Summer. But, in Winter, twice 
ſerve biting in one Week will do for making good 
rep i butter. 25 WE 
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Salt among the firſt, and the Cream of. other Mea 


* 
* 
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Of Boner, "1 
A ibird Way, to keep Cream ſeveet, is to put alin 


on that, which, with Stirring now and then to Rey is 
it from Clotting, will be a great Means to preſee 
EE. OE at 
To make Butter in a cold Dairy. When the Can *** 
is ready, carefully ſtrain it through a Cloth ing 1 
the Barrel-Churn; and, as this Sort of Churn by; 0 
Handle and Spindle may be uſed with a more em 1 
and conſtant Motion than the beating upright Sy oy 
be ſure to turn it gently, for then the creamy fi z, 
Part will ſeparate from the thin watery Part, and 70 
cauſe the Butter to come hard and ſtiff, where 
it will obtain a ſweeter Taſte, and keep lng; - 
but, if it is turned too faſt, and with uneven as 
tions, it will make the Cream ferment tog much, F 
and beall of a greaſy bitter Nature : Again, if yo "| 
ceaſe your Turning but a few Minutes, the thick 857 
and thin Parts will unite, and be apt to join, and . 
then the Labour muſt be renewed. If Cows ar "th 
ftale milched, the Butter is difficult to come, and * 
ſo it is in extreme cold Weather. If the Crean of 
ſwells and hoves in the Churn into a high Fra, ; : 
then it will be ſome Time before it comes; tber 1 
fore, in Winter, put ſome hot Water or hot Mü eie 
into it. Others will put a Half-Crown- piece inf - ; 
che Churn, or a pewter Spoon, to make the Bu- con 
ter come the ſooner. But the common Way i you 
Summer-time is, to put cold Water in, and fl 5; 
the Churn with it, juſt before the Cream is (train - 
into it, and in Winter as much warm. Wat. you 
The firſtis to prevent Over-heating the Butter, wha * 
greatly damages it; and the latter, to take off tit Par 
Chill, that otherwiſe would impede it. When te ;. 
Butter is come, which you may know by its Qual Taſ 
ing, turn ſomething flower than you did, ia ; 
it may the better gather, and then, before it b fe 


._ novgly 
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to Keen then take it out with your Hand, knead it well, 


and mix beaten Salt regularly with it; this mult 


m he carefully regarded, elſe the Butter- milk, Whey, 
Cree" Salt will ſhew themſelves in Strakes, that will 
th; WY £00 corrupt and ſpoil the Butter. 
30 To make Butter in a hot Dairy. There is more 
* than one Way to do this: In two certain Counties, 


where J have travelled, they make almoſt all their 
freſh Butter, that they ſell in their Markets, in the 
bot Dairy, as they there call it. One Way take as 
follows, viz, — They put their Milk as hot, and 


t Sor 
my fat 
t, and 


next as ſoon as they can, from the Cows, into braſs or 
1 00 earthen Pans, and let it ſtand twelve Hours; then, 
much ich a ſteady Hand, lay Pan and Milk and all on 
ol © iron Frame, under which ſhould be burning 
mY Charcoal, or Live=-coals of Wood, whereof the aſhen 


| Thick Sort is accounted beſt; which are to heat the Milk 


n, and 3 i | 

8 and Cream, till it is ſcalding-hot, or that you 
nl bear your Finger in it; then take it off, and 
Fra ſet it by twelve Hours more, when you are to skim 


Froth, 


i; to be put into a Barrel-churn, juſt rinſed before 


10 vith cold Water in Summer, and hot in Winter, 
2 © tie Cream will tick. Then churn away, and; 
\ Bu. little more than Half an Hour, the Butter will 
ay i come, and be very ſweet for two or three Days, if 
i ao beat all the Butter-milk clean out of it. — 


N. B. The hotter you put the Milk from the Cows 


8 id : | 
Var into the Pans, the more Cream will ariſe; and, . if 
nich 0% uſe the earthen Sort, they muſt be firſt boiled, 


or heated before the Fire, in order to keep the glazy 


F< 
4 1 Part from cracking, which otherwiſe they are apt 
105 to do, and give the Butter a diſagreeable earthy 
val Taſte | * 

ba 2 . . . . 
7 . A ſecond Way is by putting Milk in a Pan over a 
0000 few Embers, and, at twelve Hours End, to ſkim off 


2 Put 


nough, it will be ſometimes near Half an Hour 3 7 


off a clouted Cream very clean. This, with more, 


a Clouted Cream with the Hand, which, by being. 


* - 


"$34 © QF Salle, | WW 
put into a wooden Tray, or Bowl, may, by My. 
| 12005 of the Hand, bs preſently. ben by 
Thus, while a Diſh of Fiſh has been dreffing,” th 
Butter has been made for Sauce; and thus, by 
heating the Milk, the greateſt Quantity of Cream 
is to be obtained, and the Butter-milk fo ſweet 
as to ſerve for ſeveral Uſes ; but obſerve, tha 
Coal or Turf-fires ſpoil the Sweetneſs of both But. 
RES RR ĩ . oO 
To make Whey Butter. This is done by ſetting 
the Whey from new Milk-curds in Tubs, Leads, 
or Pans, as they do Milk from the Cow, and, whe 
it has ſtood long enough, there will be a Cream over 
it; which churn, and make Butter with it, But 
ſome, to improve it, will add ſome new Milk-cream 
to the Whey-cream, and then it will make Butter, 
that ſells for about a Penny a Pound cheaper, than 
the better Sort. The remaining ſkimmed Whey 
they give to the Hogs ; for Whey is ſaid to fata 
Hog, when it will ſtarve a Dog; and Butter- mil 
to fat a Dog, and ſtarve a Hog. A certain 
Dairy-woman always uſed to boil her Whey- cream 
in a braſs Kettle, and put it each Time into a Pot 
to other Parcels, and made it into Butter twice 1 
Week : This Method makes ſuch Butter keep al- 
moſt a Week together, and not ſo rank, as that 
made with Boiling. Butter-milk, given to Store-pigy 
will ſcour them, but it will not older Hogs. 
To make Butter in Winter. Scald the Churn, and 
empty the Water, then directly heat your Cream, 
and put it in ; churn away with a pretty quick.Mo- 
tion to keep the Heat on; and, if the Butter come 
in very ſmall Bits, as it ſometimes will, little bigger 
than great Pins Heads, put a Pint of hot Water 
into it, and churn leifurely, and the Batter will ge- 
ther, and come well, | : . 
Another Way, I was told, in Suffolk, to make 


Butter after a very particular Manner, thus: 
| ; | h 15 . * 


fe 5 2 n „ 
Mo. s much Cream into an upright Churn, as you 
Butter think will make fix Pounds of Butter; ſet the 
g, the churn before a Fire, and ſtir well into it fix Spoon- 
8, by Wfols of Rennet 3 let it remain in this Poſture" an 
Cream Hour and a Half without Stirring, turning the Sides 
foreet of te Churn now and then to enjoy an equal Heat; 
tha at the End of that Time, churn away with the 
| Bur WM Mundle-ſtick, and, in about fix Minutes, you will 
3 have a Butter; then let it ſtand a while, and it 
etting WW vill gather; which take out, and waſh, as uſual, 
end, WW But this I never tried. Ty „„ 


when 70 prevent or leſſen the rank Taſte of Butter, made 
n over m Clover, Turneps, Leaves of Trees, and other 
But ng Foods. As Milk is the moſt homogeneal and 
cream WW univerſal Diet to the Body of Man, the Enjoyment 
utter, of it, in its pureſt Condition, ought to be endeavour- 
than ed with our utmoſt, Care. In the Year 1737, Job- 
Whey BY frved, that the Generality of the People of Briſtol 
fat 3 and Bedminſter are ſo nice in this important Article, 
milk that they refuſe all Milk, they know is produced 
ertin from the Food of Grains; and, when about Mi- 
eam Caelmas-time, that the Leaves begin to fall, the 


Dairy, and then begins to make it in the hot Dairy, 


vent an 11] Taſte in the Butter, that may ariſe from 


and the Cows Eating Aſh, or other Leaves, that then 
eam, le on the Ground; and this Way ſhe continues all 
Mo- the Winter, and till they eat nothing but Meadow- 
mes gras again, that no ill Reliſh may accrue from 
gger Fodder, or otherwiſe. How excellent, then, muſt 


this hot Dairy prove to thoſe, who have nothing 
but Clover, Lucern, and Trefoil-graſſes, and Hay; 
or that feed their Cows on Turneps, Coleworts, 
Carrots, or Grains, and Fodder, all the Year; for, 
by this Means, the Kankneſs of their Milk, if nat 
5 | wholly 


Dairy-woman is obliged to manage'after a different 
Manner, than ſhe did all the Summer before: To 
do which, ſhe leaves off making Butter in her cold 


according to the aforeſaid Method, in order to pre- 
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„ Butter. „ 
wholly taken off, i. och abated, Honey 


. 
1: 


next Month, I ſhall give you a Copy of a lll” 
Account, publiſhed by the Row! d f B 
thod, communicated to them, for feeding on A 
after a moſt profitable Way; whereby thoſe pry Barr 
have a Conveniency for it, may make the ſweets jor 
Butter at the cheapeſt Rate, and the ſmalleſt Cu. 
to return ten Pounds a Year, and that by feedin maid 
her with no other Food, than one Sort of tel I 
Graſs, and the Hay, made of the ſame after a p. abor 
culiar Manner: Alſo how to pat Butter, and tum Cre 
Salt - butter into freſh, and make it after ſever * 
ps as ey are at this Time practiſed by the nj * 
ceſt Dairy-farmers in the Va vie dt 0 
og y ers in the Vale of Aieoury, 4 Other a 
Why Making Bulter and Cheeſe is more profil Fre 
than Suckling Catves. This nav in Mole an St 
out laying out any, furniſhing, beſides, ſkim Milk = 
for Family Uſe, and wherewithal to feed Swine; 4 
whereas, in Suckling, there is a Charge, and Trov tl 
ble of going to Market to buy Calves, and then 0 * 
more Profit, than bare Suck ling. 8 Gal 
Cambridge-Buiter. This Butter is deemed the 3h 
| beſt Sort of Salt Butter ſold in London; and the Way E 
of managing this and Cheeſe I ſhall give you, 20 "at 
cording to Mr, Houghton's Dairy Houſewife. A 25 
Over, where they make the beſt Butter for the Col oh 
| leges, ſeven Miles from Cambridge, they fell of ; 
their drieſt Cows, and buy in others, that will cal r 
in each Winter- month; which as they are bes . 
milched Beaſts, they produce a yellow Butter, that * 
they ſell by only the Weight of ſixteen Ounces tothe I ;. 
Pound. In April, they go in natural Grals, and : 
give about twelve Quarts each a Day; which Fat 9 
cel, when ſkimmed, yields about a ſixth Part, d * 
four Pints of Cream, which will make almoſt two a 
Pounds of Butter. | | 2 


They churn twice or thrice a Week, and put the 
„„ | | | Cream 
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Ng eam into a clean earthen Pot every Morning, 
Ver, Mich keeps it from ſouring, and makes it the beſt 
a lain Butter, though not ſo muec n. 
e About Sun-riſing, they put the Cream into a 
C rrel-churn, after they have milked their Cows 3 
„ er it is a Proverb, If the Cots be not milked by the 
Tete n the Herd/man blows bis Horn, it ſpoils the Dairy 
ſt Cox naic's Marriage; and he blows about Sun-riſing. 
edge 7. a great Dairy, they ſometimes put into a Churn, 
füße about the Bigneſs of a Barrel, twenty-two Gallons of 
e cream, which fills two Thirds of it. This, with 
dude Labour of a luſty Man and Maid, comes to 
” WY Butter in about an Hour's Time, more or leſs; in 


hot Weather it is ſooneſt, in cold Weather the 
longeſt; but, if the Cold be much mended by the 
Fire, it changes the Butter in Taſte, Colour, and 


diſtant from the Fire, does well; but, in very cold 
Weather, they put boiling Water into the Churn, 


out, they put in the Cream. Theſe twenty-two 
Gallons, or 176 Pounds of Cream, yield about ſe- 
venty Pounds of Butter. | 


„ : that keeps fixty Cows in Denny, a near Town, has 
oy Barrel-churn, that holds an Hogſhead. | 
We When the Butter 1s come, it 1s taken out and 


waſhed, if for preſent Uſe, otherwiſe not; and, 
vith a little fleeting Diſh, drawn backwards and 
forwards in a Bow], a little at a Time, to let out 
the Butter-milk 3 and, the cleaner that is got our, 
the better is the Butter: Then it is ſalted; and a 
Quart of Salt, which is about the fifteenth Part, 


Pat- . | 
| vill ſerve thirty Pounds of Butter; but ſome put 
t, of | 15 

more or leſs; and, when ſalted, it is drawn over 


again, with a fleeting Diſh, once or twice; then 
weighed into Pounds, and rolled into long Rolls; 
go then 


Stiffneſs ; but to be in a Room, a Yard and a half 


til it thoroughly heats it, and, that being taken 


Here ſome uſe the upright Sweep-churn ; others | 
le Barrel-churns, and reckon them beſt ; and one, 


; 
| 
A 
: 
| 

i 


%, Vihke 


| In 
ut into a Baſket, and hung all Night th * * 
. ede a Yard, * four Feet of the Water b 7 
ill make it ſti . | 
6 wY Way to preſerve Butter fret pe found, a K 
It is ſaid, that the Over Butter will not keep ſy long = 
as Suffolk Butter; but a famous Dairy-wife, that _ 
lived there, uſed to make her Butter into Balls of ff m 
thirty or forty Pounds Weight, and ſalt it a little my 
more, than for freſh Butter; and this ſhe laid in the SS 
Middle of à Bin of Flour, arid it would kee good jo 
all the Winter. Others ſalt it as uſual, ar put it 3 
into Pots, and cover it about two Inches high with mig 
good Brine ; but this will not keep ſo well s the ak 
other. Others make a Brine ſo ſtrong, 1 1 7 "os 9k 
may ſwim in it, and therein put Pounds of fre "ag 
Butter, and it will preſerve them from Rowing be. 3 
alting the Butter. 
Arbe 3 is drank by ſome, but Ig 782 
have the Main of it; and, if it ſtands long, it wil * 
turn ſour, and, in a Weeks Time, from Wm - ring 
ſix Quarts, will ariſe a thick Skin at Top, 1 NN 
as one*s Finger; and, under it, will be a __ 0 1 3 
bluiſh Whey, and, at Bottom, a thick cu U uk i 
not like Cheeſe-curd; it is knotty and very — Fre 
Of this Butter- milk ſome poor People make pr » few 
but it is very tough, and muſt be eaten, w 0 "et 
green or freſh : The Whey, that comes from i Na gz 
very thin, ſour, and green, and the Hogs care 11 
or it. re 
1 * this ſour Whey will take off Ss _ 
_ cleanſe and ſmooth the Skin, and keep it fro ** 
Tannin hat 00 
In 0.8 June. and July, they hy mak Ro 
Chceſe; that js, they milk the Cows hal or 2 
hey uſe for Butter; the other Half, or Stroaki 0 10 b 
4 ſe Stroakings pied“ 
they uſe for Cheeſe; and theſe Str Hill ll; I; 
moſt Butter and moſt Cheeſe, and leaſt Dorey 1 
or Whey. "Mp 


= > „ „„ 
* 1 an indifferent Vear, a good Cow will yield, at 
this Time, ſixteen or eighteen Quarts a Day; and, 
if the Weather be dripping, ſhe will youu more, 
a chen Butter is made longer. 
„ Sweet and new Cream will make very pleaſant 
$ Butter for preſent Spending ; but, if the Oy 
oF WY fands till it is ſour, the Butter will be ver 
and keep longer, if it be not over-heate 5 * 
ge Churn ; but, if it once turns bitter, it is good to 
bend it preſently, for it will ſoon decay. 
At the Fall of the Leaf, and in cold Weather, 
+ WY Cream will turn from ſweet to bitter, and the Rea- 
e ba is generally ſaid to be, becauſe the Cattle eat the 
7 Leaves of Trees; but a Friend of mine will not al- 
os it, becauſe it will be ſo in low Grounds, where 
e. MY there are no Trees, as well as Uplands, where there 
| re; bur what the Reaſon ſhould be is hard 40 
bon, till we have a good Theory of Taſte, which 
1 8! find hard to be got, and greatly wanting. The 
of WY belt Way, he ſays, to prevent this Bitterneſs, is by 
king the Milk a leſs Time, and churning of- 
at "hg but this will produce but a ſmall Quantity, 
nd it is beſt to ſell and ſpend it new, and not to 
ry rack it in Firkins, for it will not ſell in London, but 
% Traders are forced to ſhip it off, and ſend it 
nen dewhere. 
is Some churn new Milk, which makes the beſt 
ut Putter, but it will not keep. T am told, that, if 
vl: Butter be well waſhed, and then beaten up with 
e Milk, it will taſte like freſh Butter. 
om The Iriſh rot their Butter, and, in hot Countries, 
liey clarify it: The Taſte of either pleaſes not thoſe 
bet do not imitate them; notwithſtanding, I have 
icht excellent Jriſb barrelled Butter. 
Whey Butter. The Cream of Whey will not 
yield half ſo much Butter, as the Cream of Milk 
vil; It never is ſo hard as that, nor keeps ſo long: 
"IS but, 


Ys + of Hogs. . 
bur, if uſed freſh, it is almoſt as good 3 a gary 
of this is ſold in the Markets. 

Wild Curds. From the Whey, if ſet on the br, 
will ariſe wild Curds by putting ne w Milk and four 
Butter-milk to it: When it is ready to boil, an 
when it riſes, the Curds muſt be taken off with 1 
Fleeting-diſh or Skimmer, and then, with Putting 
in more Milk and Butter-milk, more Curds vil 
ariſe +: Two Quarts of Milk, and as much Butter 
milk, will ſerve for fix Gallons of Whey. God 
Butter-milk and the beſt oy” will farce wh 
well. | 
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0 5 Radng Hogs. The common aud che 

Way of bringing up Hogs of late is to din 
them in this Month into the Clover- field even 
Morning with the Cows, and bring them Hom: 
at Night, where they ſhould have Plenty of Whey 
or Skim-milk, Waſh, Grains or Corn ; bait ſeldom 
give them any Breakfaſt, leſt they neg left Feeding 
on the Graſs : However, this great * Convenien 
has one Inconveniency attending it, and that is, tie 
Clover will tincture their Fleſh with a yellow Co 
lour, that never will be intirely altered on bette! 


Feeding. The ſame does ſome Sort of Walh, the J 
where they are fed and fatted on nothing elle bully Hogs 
that and Grains; as many are, to the great Profit a petre 
"me. Owner, which, being not to a great 9 de: it bot 
deren of their Goodneſs, are mixed with very bol ſuch [ 
aſh of Spirits, of ſo ſtrong a Nature as incirl i vith 
fats the Swine, both for Pork and Bacon in -_ r 
2 


Jittle Time, Others buy their Wo of the 25 | 
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jens and by mixing Bran, Pollard, or Grains with 


jr, fat great Numbers, others will do this with the 
Offal of Slaughterhouſes. But I knew a Tallow- - 

Chandler, who ſent his Greaves twenty Miles into 
the Country to feed his Swine with; that made ſuch 
a Stench; as hardly could be borne' by the Neigh- 
bourhood : How wholeſome ſuch Meat muſt be, 
may be eaſily judged. In my Opinion, Hogs, fed 
with Horſe-fleſh, -are far preferable. So ſome will 
feed with Fiſh, who live by the Northern Sea, 
which undoubtedly gives an oily, unſavoury, 
unwholſome Quality to the Fleſh. Others, again, 
will give the ſweet Food of Carrots, Parſnips, Po- 
tatoes, Turneps, raw or boiled, and mixed with 
Pollard, Bran, Barley-meal, the Flour of French 
Wheat, Oatmeal, Grains; or Raſpings of Bread, 


Sc. or alone, as with Acorns, Beech-maſte, Horſe- 


beans, Peaſe, Oats, or its Meal, broken Barley; or 
its Meal, French Wheat or its Meal, Pollard wet- 
ted with warm Water, But Pollard, Starch; Whey, 
Skim-milk; Meals, and ſeveral other ſoft Foods, 
are indeed wholeſome, and make a luſcious white 
Fleſh, but produce a looſe Meat, which eaſily parts 
with its Fat in the boiling Pot, while the Bean, 
Pea, and other Corn make a cloſe Bacon, and 
ſtiff Pork. I knew a Miller, whoſe conſtant Prac- 
tice was to feed his Hogs half Way with wetted 
Bran, and then fed them on with a fine Pollard 
worth fourteen Pence the ſingle Buſhel, till they fat- 
ted and weighed: forty Stone a-piece, and though |. 


the Fleſh of them was looſer than the Corn-fed © 


Hogs, yer, by mixing a ſufficient Quantity of Salt- 
petre among common Salt, it very much improved 
it both in Colour and Firmneſs. But the Fleſh of 
ſuch Hogs always weighs heavier than that fatted 
with Corn, and is generally whiter and ſweeter z 


| and It is for this Reaſon, that the Vale Men ſeldom 


lat a Hog with their Beans, but will give it a Cou- 
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ple of Buſhels of fine Pollard at laſt, to take-off WM ough 
any Rankneſs the Corn may leave: bout 
\. Breeding of Pigs, Now you that have been ſuch in ord 


good Managers, as to have a Litter of Pigs ht Day, 
Month, may cheaply wean them in this, as bei thoug| 


the prime Month in the Year for Whey, Skin. Wl Cluſte 


milk, and artificial and natural Graſſes; and if u jitle « 
the Whey and Milk you add Pollard, or Bran, o me, v 
Grains, it will make them grow faſter 3, but nothing I mine 4 
comes up to Kernel, for if a few Peaſe or Barley, Wor Me 
or French Wheat, Sc. is given them beſides, it wil Wl Crude 
make them grow to a good Stature, in half the Time Wtity of 
as Whey or Skim-milk alone will. By this early thrice 
Breeding, the Pigs will thrive a- pace, and come in ¶ about 
for their Share of Stubbling, which ſometimes, ina vill al 
Shedding Year, will half fat them for Porkers; Or yo! 
prepare them for Baconers, by the Help of Beech ame 
or Oak- maſte, which ſometimes ſucceed the Harveſt, cleanſe 
and near fats them, while thoſe Pigs, that were far- WW him an 
rowed near Winter, will grow ſtunted, lean, an! foul an 
ſcabby, and never make good Hogs. Thus a Sum- but thi 
 mer-bred Hog may very well come in for a Ba- Ny of c 
coner, by Candlemas or Lady-day'at furtheſt, of Aihi 
Jo cure a Sow whoſe Wound gangers after Spa- Knew t 
ing. Mix Tar, Turpentine, and Hogſlard toge- 


ther, and, while they are boilmg-hot, pour it into 
the Wound, Hogs-fleſh and Horſe-fleſh you can- 
not ſcald, or put any Liquor too hot into their 
WWW | 

Worms in Hogs, and how to keep them in Health, 
when they are obliged to drink putrefied Water in ar) 
Summers, Theſe voracious Inſects are often found 
in the Intrails of Hogs, occafioned by foul Feeding, 
and Drinking of naſty Waters, which in Ponds, in 
dry Summers, are generally loaded with Animalcula 
that conſequently poiſon the Blood of the Creature; 
and breed theſe Devourers. An Inſtance of this 
happened to a Barrow-Hog, that my es 


«| 
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Heer 


at Day, and none another, and got but little Fleſh, 


n thought it beſt to Kill him, and then he found a 


m. Cluſter of large- headed long Worms in a Gut, a 
oY little diſtant from the Maw; a Misfortune, he told 
or me, was very common among Hoes ; but is what 
ing mine are never troubled with, nor with the Garget 


will WY Crude Antimony, among their Meat; to the Quan- 
me WW tity of as much as will lie on a Shilling, twice or 
h thrice a Week, to each Hog, either when he goes 
in Wh about the Yard, or while he 1s fatting; and which 


1 2 WJ vill alſo procure him a good Stomach to his Food: 


or WY Or you may give him the Powder of Madder, the 


þ WJ fame Quantity, four Times a, Week, and it will 


t, N cleanſe his Blood, keep him in Health, and cauſe 
ar- him an Appetite. It is reported, that, if Hogs are 


nd foul and meaſled, ſour Stillers Waſh will cure tnem; 


m- but this I diſtruſt : However, this is true that ma- 

u. y of our Farmers, this Year, 1741, gave the Lee 
of Aſhes among their Meat, as the beſt Thing they 

„law to prevent the Garget, Meaſles, Sc. 
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nd F the Rot of Sheep. The great Rot, in 1735, 
Gy began chiefly about Midſummer, and continu- 


in Wed, till May following, ſo general, that many Thou- 
, nds of Sheep, in low and wet Grounds, died 
re, troughout England. The ſame I have to obſerve 
his of the Summer 1738, which proved fo wet, even 
ber Wi from April to November, that it became almoſt as 

| deſtructive 


bought out of a Farm- Tard, for twelve Shillings, 
about five Years ago, which he kept on good Peaſe, 
in order to fat him but find ing it eat ſome one 


or Meaſles, ſince J have given them the Powder of 


| 142 e deep. 
deſtructive a Rot as the other, with this Dieu, 
that the Rot, in 1735; was a lean one, and this, in 
1738, a fat one, becauſe the former was ſadden * 
violent, as the other was leiſurely and flow. And 
though I have formerly made known a moſt famoyy 
antimoniacal Receipt to prevent the Rot, and even 
cure a Sheep that is but juſt touehed with it, pet 
by Reaſon of the Difficulty there is of coming by 
the Regulus of Antimony, and the Dearnefs there! 


F Ing 
if any 
then 

which 
or thr 
Loſs 
and tl 
let ev 


the fo 


of, many ha ve refuſed to try it : Since which L have Int 
been ſo happy, as to diſcover another that will i there 
fallibly anſwer the fame Purpoſe, after much Suach Pounc 
Enquiry, and Traveling ſome Years. _ 2-piec 
An infallible Receipt to prevent the Rot. Put chop of thi 
ped Rue into a Pail of Water over Night, next Mom. ſpewy 
ing ſqueeſe it out, and put in as much Salt into the knew 
ſame Liquor as will make an Egg ſwim: Of ti and t. 
give five Spoonfuls to a Sheep onee in nine Days in that h 
the greateſt Danger, in leſs, ſeldomer, according u bis Fl 
Diſcretion, 'and let the Sheep go in the 2 died, 
Ground, be it ever ſo bad, and they will take nol of wi 
Harm ; you may depend on it. fit to 
 Rematxs on this Receipt, There is nothing, | be may k 
lieve in Huſbandry, that meets with leſs Creduliy]M If the! 
of 1ts Succeſs, than a Remedy to prevent the Rot in vith t 
Sheep, becauſe there have been ſo many Compoſitiih Juſtice 
ons preſcribed for it, that only anſwer their End i counts 
Part, or that be too chargeable, troubleſome, of for Mi 
> difficult to come at their Ingredients. And this h Book 
| the rather happened, on account of the Diffidena i hope | 
that is natural to a, Farmer, beyond moſt other openly 
Men, who having neither Time nor Money. to er Remec 
pend in the Trial of new Projects, and being bl even te 
aſſed by old Cuſtoms, the moſt of any People ui Flocks 
der the Heavens, are perfectly ſhy of new Invent Years: 
ons, though they appear ever ſo reaſonable, for Fei Value, 
of Impoſition. Therefore the aforeſaid Receipt ex 
Foo 


calculated for their plain Apprehenſion, Cheappes 


\ 
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end of Ingredients, and Eaſineſs of coming by, which, 

is, inf if any Thing will tempt to a Trial, this muſt ; 5 and 
then they will ſurely find the promiſed Succeſs, 
And which may be readily proved, by ſingling our two 
mom or three Sheep only, that a Shepherd is ſeldom at a 
even Loſs to know, before they come to an abſolute Rot, 
yet and then let their Caſe prove the Thing: Till then, 
et every one ſuſpend their Judgment, and regard 
dere. the following Account. 
darf In the great Rot that happened to Sheep in 1735, - 
there were two Farmers who rented five hundred 
Pounds each a Year, and kept three hundred Sheep 
z-piece. Now both theſe had a conſiderable Part 
of their Grazing-Ground lay at the Foot of a 
om pewy Hill, adjoining to a River. Both ſaid they 
the knew a Remedy to prevent it in the worſt of Ground, 
che and therefore did not fear it; the Conſequence was 
that he, that made Uſe of my Receipt, ſaved all 
his Flock perfectly ſound, the others all rotted and 
died, and ſo did all others about them. The Truth 
e nol of which is ready to be atteſted, and if any think 
ft to enquire of both Farmers of the N they 
may know where they live, on Application to me. 
If ha the reſt of Great-Britain and Ireland meet 
t inf vich the ſame Benefit, I hope they will do me that 
Juſtice, in Requital, as to ſend me authentic Ac- 
counts of the ſame, by Letter Poſt- paid, directed 
for Mr. Wi liam Ellis, to be left at Mr. Oſborne's | 
Bookſeller, in Gray's-Inn, London, That I may 
hope for ſome Gratification from the Public, for- 
openly making known ſo ineſtimable and plain a 
Remedy, that muſt be worth an hundred Pounds, 
even to ſome ſingle Vale Farmers, who keep large 
Flocks, and ſeldom eſcape a Rot once in three 
Tears; but, to the Nations in general, of immenſe 
Value, Good God! tho? Man, through Inconſide- 
ration, call many of thy Works mean, yet what 
Food do the meaneſt of them yield to Multitudes N 
A : 
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144 & deb. 
thy Creatures ! 1 Saraly i it was a Wiſe 1 of te 
great and learned Lord Bacon: Whatever God think 
worthy of Eſſence, Man Roald * fer f Ye 
ence... 

The Cauſe. of the Red water. The Rot and the 
Red-water are certainly the two moſt univerſa] and 
moſt fatal Diſtempers belonging to a Sheep; and 
therefore I ſhall offer to your Conſideration the fol. 
lowing Reaſons, how the Red-water is firſt bred 
in order to prevent it; and, if taken, ſome choir 
Receipts to cure it. In the Weſt of England, they 
allow it to be bred ih 7 ge of Paſture, b by th 
| Worrying of a Dog the Ewe's being beat 
down and bruiſed * a Wa by Driving too 55 at 
a Time, and by the Inclemency of the Weather 
Others are of Opinion, it. commences by a certain 
Bladder of Water under the Tip of the Hear, 
which ſcalds and damages it in Time, and thereby 
ſpoils the whole Maſs of Blood. To break thi 
Bladder, they chace the Sheep every Morning, with 
the Dog, about the Fold or Pen, which make 
them ſtrain; and ſo does the Fear. The Eye of 4 
Sheep, that is near overcome with the Red-water, 
will appear red round the Inſide ; the Belly will 
ſwag with Water, if tried ; and the Skin ls ofa 
_ reddiſh Colour: Therefore, as a Sheep's Blood, at 
this Time, is moſtly Water, ſome are of Opinion, 
that Bleeding, in this Caſe, is Death. On which 
Account, the following Receipts were invented 10 
ſupply it. 

The Warwickſhire ay of curing the Red- water 
The Cure here is, to put as much Salt in halt a 
Pint of Spring-water, as will make it of an uriml 

Taſte; and, when all is diſſolved, they give it in 
a Horn to a Sheep, as ſoon as ever they find it be- 


gin to droop, which it commonly does a little be · 


fore they die. 
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Sheep half a Pint of warm Milk from the Cow» 
and it will vomit: the Sheep; and ſo will the ſalt 
Water; and therein conſiſts the Cure, as they fay. 
Others will give a little Flour of Brimſtone, mixed 
with Urine. Others, beaten Grains of Paradiſe, 
mixed wih I 8 
J cure Sbeep- bobe in Clover, or Lucern, &c. In 
this Month is the chief Danger of the whole Year 
for hoving Sheep in Clover; therefore have a Re- 
medy ready, becauſe, by an expeditious Application 
of ſuch, many have been ſaved. For, whether 
this Misfortune happens in Clover, Lucern, or byÿ 
a freſh Bite of Turnep- leaves, eſpecially on their 
ſecond Sprouting, make Uſe of the following Me= 
dicine : In this Month, or next, gather Plantain- 
leaves, and boil them in Spring-water ; which ſtrain; 
and bottle up for Uſe. When there is Occaſion, 
gire four Spoonfuls to a Sheep, mixed at the ſame 
Time with a little Vinegar ; and alſo juſt cut 
the Roof of the Mouth, rubbing a little Salt on the 
ſame: This is practiſed by one of our beſt Shep-. 
herds, | 1 


A. ſecond. Open the Vein, that runs down from 


the Eye of the Sheep. 
A third, But, if the Caſe is deſperate, then job 
a Penknife a little Way into the Paunch of «he 
dncep, between the Huckle-bone and the ſhort Rib, 
and clap a Pitch- plaiſter on the Wound; or, if you 
apply nothing, it may do well, Pe” 
| Drying Exes, When a Lamb is taken off an 
Ewe, for Sale or Weaning, and you have a Mind 
to dry the Ewe, rub her Bag with ſome of her 
Milk ; then mix Oil of Turpentine with ſome Tar, 
and anoint her Udder with it: Bat, I ſhould have 
ſaid, let her firſt be-milked by the Hand, at twenty- 
four Hours End, ,and then immediately uſe the 
Ointment, which will directly turn her Milk, and 
hereby prevent Damage; but, if you neglect ſome 
„ U 1 
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Remedy, it is a Chance if it do not garget. Thü 
fame Mixture I ufe myſelf, and it is o powerful x 
Remedy in this Caſe, that it will anſwer, if applied 
to Mares, or any other Beaſt, for the like Neaſn, 
Baiting Sheep. Now the Graſs on Common 
ſprings a-pace, and, generally, affords a good Bite; 
but, where a Common is not flinted, or the Number 
of Sheep limited, they are then apt to keep it al: 
ways bare, and many Times obliged to g0 to 
Fold with half a Belliful, and then the Hunger. 
Rot, or other Misfortunes often enſue. For which 
Reafon, a good Huſbandman, who has incloſ 
Fields near a Common, will always be provided 
with Clover, or other artificial Graſs, ready for ſup. 
plying this Defect; and in this Month, after the 
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Sheep have fed till about One or Two o'Clock, will nt 
take them off the Common, and Sait them (as we Of 
call it) on ſuch Graſs, till they be drove to the Fold; Month 
by which Means they will dung and ſtale a gen > th 
nantity, always keep half fat, and be better en- therefo 

bled to withſtand Diſtreſs ; and for which Purpoſe ("x 
commonly ſow Clover, or Thetches. _ UL 
To make Ewes take Ram, In my next Monthly 0 

| * 


Book, I ſhall give you an Account how to fuck 5: 
Houſe-lambs, and ſupply the Markets all the Year ans t. 
with them, by three ſeveral efficacious Receipt, lers 
whoſe Ingredients will oblige the Ewes to take Ram = * 
at any Time. 1 „ ac 
To have fat Sheep and Beef at Harveſt, The vey: ws 
Beginning of this Month, ſingle, out ſome of jou . Fane 
old broken-mouthed Ewes, or Wethers, and pit and col 
them into your Cloverfield; or, if you have nt 
this Conveniency, put them into your fallow Field 
to fat againſt Harveſt to ſerve your Reapers. Tho 
is a good Piece of Huſbandry; for Beef, and all Mat, 
is generally ſold dearer then, than at other Times; 
and, as the Men work hardeſt at that Time, the) 
are in Courſe moſt hungry, and will with Pleaſur 
, 1 85 | eat 


ext fat Mutton, in any Shape of Dreſſing, eſpecially 
in Pyes, in which this Meat, well ſeaſoned, will 


eo ; - 
Of 8 * ! 


Farmers to fat a dry Cow for the ſame Purpoſe x 
and, if he cannot diſpenſe with the whole Beaſt, a 
Neighbour will gladly come in for a cheap Share. 
ſn the dear Month of May, 1741, when fat Beef 
mas ſo ſcarce it could be hardly got for Money, and 
it ſold in London for Eight-pence a Pound, ſome 
Farmers bought Bulls, or old Cows, to fat thus againſt 
Harveſt, left they ſhould be obliged to get further 
into the Butcher's Books, than they can out. I 
fitted three Ewes and a large Sow againſt Harveſt, 
that did me great Service, in keeping off the extra- 
vagant Frice of Butchers Meat. | 

Of Shearing Sheep, The latter Part of this 
Month, by ſome, is choſen for Waſhing and Shear- 
ing their Sheep; which is rather two early, and 
therefore ſeldom done, but on neceſſitous Accounts, 
25 when fat Sheep are to be driven to London, or 
elſewhere, on long Journies; for, if their heavy Coats 
of Wool were to remain on at this Time of Year, 
by long Driving in ſultry Weather, it likely might 
bring them under Surfeits, and kill many of them. 
Others will ſhear their fat Sheep, while they feed in 
their Meadows, as believing they will thrive the 
faſter for it; for they can more boldly ſhear a fat 
Sheep than a lean one, becauſe their being fleſhy and 
in good Heart makes them able to reſiſt thoſe Wets 


and cold Winds, that would kill poor Sheep. 
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as many are in their dry gravelly Loams between 
Hemp&ead and Watford , on one plowing up a Wheat 


"IR Feet 2 

CHAP. XI. FRE Roots 
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your Horſe- beans and Field-peaſe, that were of the 

ſet and ſowed in Ridge-lands, as many are between Will ciſpat 
Harrow and Afon. The Beans in Rows at abou Bi : litt. 
eighteen Inches aſunder, and{ at two Inches and 1 hollov 
half Diſtance each Bean, were ſer by a ſmall Dib. WM betwe 
her, that is made to enter the Ground fo far and no i Barle 
farther, croſs the Ridge-lands. Their Peafe ala WW them 
they ſow in Drills, made croſs the Ridge-lands with Inche 
a Hand- hough, at two or three Feet a- part, which to be 
are likewiſe to be houghed in this Month. Others Farm 
ſet their Horſe-beans, as above, in Broad-lands, MW cight 


tage; 


Taxes 


| or Barley-ſtubble. Some, again, will ſer them in ploug 
4 this Manner, on new broken up Sward-ground, on or Pe 
1 one Plowing, to great Advantage ; for, by this Row: 
'' Method, the Roots of Beans and Peaſe are bel Th 
| ſhaded, and the Charge of Setting defrayed by the Wl Hou; 
i Seed that is ſaved, But no Way of Houghing comes than 
4 up to the Horſe-break, where it can be uſed, which, Sprin 
1 in this Month, is to be drawn between Rowsof ſoms 
of either the Broad, or Horſe- bean, or Field- pat Moif 
2 or Kidney- bean; "and then a Hand- hough im it ha 
mediately follows, to pull up the Mould cloſe in 14 


to the Bean or Pea-roots, Sc. than the Horſe-break 


which he ſowed in Drills, at — above tg 


Feet 


of th 


could. But, where theſe Operations are not pet. houg 
formed, I know: a Farmer, that . makes Uſe of the that 
common Foot-plough, whb' draws it between the the 1 

| Rows of the Union-blue, or Rouncival Grey- pe, Hor: 
were 


por the, Month of May. 149 
Feet aſunder, and it turned up the Mould on the _ 
Roots of each Row pretty well, but not ſo well 
a; the double-breaſted Foot-plough ; then, as a- 
bove, he made Uſe of the Hand-hough to perfect 

4 Hougbing with the Dutch Hough. Bat, © beſides 
ſupplying Houghing by one or other Sort of the 
Horſe- breaks, now is the Month alſo to make Uſe 

of the Hand Dutch Hough, for its great Service in 
diſpatching and cleaning a great deal of Ground, in 

a little Time, of Weeds, and keeping it fine and 
hollow. The Purpoſe of this Inſtrument is, to work: 
between thoſe Rows, or Drills of Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Tares, Lentils, &c. when any of 
them are ſown at ten, fourteen, or this Side twenty 
Inches Diſtance 3 for the Horſe-break has not Room 
to be drawn between ſuch narrow Rows. I know x. 
Farmer that twice a Year employs: no leſs than 
eight of this Sort of Houghs, to his great Advan- 
tage; and ſows ſuch Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Tares, Lentils, Sc. by the Three-wheel Drill-. 
plough, and ſows them cloſer, than he does Beans 

or Peaſe, on Purpoſe for Houghing between their 
Rows with thefe Hand-houghs. _ r 4 

Je Benefit of houghing Beans. The Benefit of 
Houghing was more apparently ſeen this Lear, 
than in many others, becauſe the long, cold, dry 
Spring, and dry Summer, 1741, cauſed the Bloſ- 
loms to dry and fall off, for Want of ſufficient 
Moiſture, and even killed many a Bean-ftalk, after 
it had got Pods on. About Pinner, near Harrow 
in Middleſex, they were more than ordinary ſenſible 
of this. Thoſe Horſe-beans, that were drilled and 
houghed, were good Crops in general; but thoſe, 
that were plowed in, or harrowed in, were, for 

the moſt Part, as bad. Here they ſowed their 
Horſe-beans in Drills, at two Feet aſunder, which 
were houghed twice in all, for four Shillings an A. 
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cre; and one Man, in this Work, 


over an Acre in one Day, for which he had tw 
Shillings 3 and the ſame, when he heughed them a 
. fecond Time: However, by one Fault is known 
how to prevent another; Fe they are now relolyet 

to ſow all their Beans in Drills, for the Future. 
O blooming Wheat, The Winter, 1733, was fo 
mild, that Wheat grew all along very rank and 
long, till it ſhot into a ſmall Ear, as it always doe 
in this Condition: The ſame, when Wheat looks 
whey-coloured, or yellow-flagged, as it did all My, 
and till it ſhot, and after. Then it is a true Sign i 
will be ſmall-eared; and this laſt Sign being occa- 
ſioned by Wets and Cold, as it happened all that 
May, and till about the Fourth of Zune, it was ſo 
ominous of a bad Blooming- time, that the Farmen 
would wager before- hand, the Wheat did not bloom 
well; and it accordingly happened; for the Bloom 
came out but flow, and in a ſmall Quantity, and 
that was ſeveral! Times waſhed off, which was a 
ſure Token the Wheat-ear would not kern well, 
nor did it: Whereas, the Year before, the Bloom 
came on the Ear, as ſoon almoſt as the Flag buſt, 
and was very thick on it, which brought on a 
plentiful Crop; for, unleſs Wheat blooms well, 
it cannot kern well. In 1741, there was as fine a 
Bloom as ever was ſeen, from the firſt to the laſt, 
and, accordingly, a moſt plentiful Crop enſued; 
which cauſed the Market to fall ten Shillings in five 


Buſhels, in about one Month's Time, juſt before 


 Horveſt- - - {| 
Hor a Barley-crop ſuffered by the Ignorance of 4 
| Ploughman. A Crop of Barley was ſown in March, 
1740-1, where a Turnep-crop had been juſt before 
eaten off a ſtifiſh, moiſt, level Loam. As ſoon as 
the Ground was cleared of the Turneps, the Farme! 
laid fourteen Cart- loads of Dung on one Ace, 
which was ſpread, and ploughed in with the Hr. 
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Per the Month of May. 151 
firdſhire Wheel Fallow-plough 3 then he harrowed 
all plain, and ſowed and harrowed in his Barley. 
Now here was fuch a Miſtake committed, as loſt 
half the Crop; for the Ploughman, being a young 
Novice in the Art, ploughed the Sheep and Horſe- 
dung in ſo deep, that the Roots of the Barley had 
little or no Benefit of Them, becauſe this ſtiff Ground 
turned up in large heavy Furrows, and eaſily buried 
the Dreſſing; ſo that, at the latter End of this 
Month, the Barley looked with ſuch. a ſick, pale 
Countenance, as foretold there would not be above 
half a Crop, for Want of that Aſſiſtance, which a 
ſkilful Ploughman would have given it, by plough- 
ing in the Dung more ſhallow. - Or, if he had firſt 
hacked the Ground, then harrowed it plain, lain on 
his Dung, plowed it in ſhallow in Broad-lands, 
and then harrowed in his Barley, it might fully have 
anfwered the End; becauſe the Ground, by this, 
would have been made fine and hollow, and the 
Dreſſing kept near enough the Surface, for the 
Roots of the Barley to ſtrike eaſily into. Or if he 
had ploughed it the firſt Time ſhallow into Broad- 
lands, then harrowed, dunged, and ploughed it a 
kcond Time a little deeper, he would have turned 
up the Dung near the Top, and greatly improved 
tie Crop: Though the moſt common Way 1s, to 
five ſuch Ground only one Plowing, and harrow 
in the Barley-ſeed then they ſpread their ſhort rot- 
ten Dung on the Top, or fold on it, or lay twenty 
Buſhels of Soot over each Acre; and, if Rain ſuc- 
cds in Time, it commonly produces fix, ſeven, or 
eight Quarters of Barley on an Acre. 

A Barley-Crop loft by Sowing Mow-burned Seed. 
An old Farmer near me committed this Miſtake 
ther than to buy good Seed, he made uſe of his own _ 
Mow-burned Barley-Seed, and ſowed it in March 
all over a Nine-Acre Field whoſe Soil was a loamy 
Chalk; but, finding it, in May 1741, come up with 

— Eg a very 
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hollow, inſomuch that one Plowing,  afterwardz 


. and though a great deal of Land received the Be: 
nefit of being thus eaſily brqught into a fine Tilt, 
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a very weak Blade, foreſa wait would prove 4. dg 
fective Crop, which to cure, he firſt turned his Store, 


Month, he was plowing the ſame, to ſow it over a. 
gain with better Seed. Happy is he, who, bf 
others Harm, learns to beware, 


Sheep in to eat it up, and, about the Eleventh ofthi 


4 poor Barley and Wheat Crop. Bythe gra 
Froſt of 1939, the Ground was ps prodigious 


did as much Good as two or three at other Times; 


yet it proved a Fault in many others; for it let in 
the Froſt to the ſucceeding Crops of Wheat, - and, 
where the Ground was not well manured with hot 


Dreſſing, the Crop ſuffered, On the Fourteenth Thi 
of July 1741, I ſaw a Crop of Wheat and Barley BW :llow: 
grow together. The Reaſon was, that the Frol, Vege! 
getting into the Ground, fo chilled the Roots of te + rigt 
Wheat, that the Owner thought to prevent its D. uſd 
mage by harrowing Barley-Seed in over all te which 
Ground; but there proved neither a good Crop A over 
Wheat nor Barley, becauſe, the Earth being of ie and 
hurlucky Nature, or of a cloſe whitiſh Loam, i Barre! 
was too hard to let in and cover Barley-ſeed enougn WW Cart, 


' -harrowed in and covered; whereby an excellent Crop 
of Barley, with a Mixture of Wheat, was mowed 


to mow the Barley, whereas, had he mowed all.t& 


for a Crop. Yet the very ſame Practice ſucceeded 8M pot 


extremely well in many of the ridge half Acre Vat he ke 


to be 
four 
the P 
Febru 
into 
Hole: 
which 
deal « 
ed, t 
Coun 


erde 


Lands the Spring before this, becauſe this, being: 
black Mould, was ſo much ſhattered and looſened by 
the great Froſt, as to let the Barley- Seed be frech 


off. But I remember one ſilly Gentleman leſt 4 
great deal by obliging his Servants to tread down 
the Barley to come at and reap the Wheat, and the 


gether, he had acted like a true Farmer. 


A Field of Wheat weeded by Sheep, In our bu 
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EA i the: Month of May - * 153 
un Country, a Farmer having a Three-acre Field 


of Wheat come up very well on the ridge Part of 
er . Weeds grew ſo thick, that almoſt choaked the 
, bf Wheat. Upon this, the Farmer turned in ſixty 
oo Sheep in this Month, even when the Wheat was up- 
great on the Spindle,” and had not ſhot into Ear; the 
oc Sdeep took their Paths along the Thoroughs, like ſo 
ds; BW many diſcreet Weeders, and miſſed biting the 
nes; Wheat for the Sake of the Weeds; by which they 
Be. o cleared the Field, that he had a better Crop than 
Ich, is Neighbours, who, before this happened, were like 
t in to our-do him. — But this was a bold Venture, and 
and, A {ich that few would run the Riſque of, did not Ne- 
hot BW ceflity prove the Incentive. | 5 2 
enth The Benefit of dreſſing Land with Urine. This is 
rey allowed to be one of the beſt of Dreſſings for moſt 
roll; WW Vegetables, if made uſe of at a right Time, and in 
the BY : right Quantity. A Farmer found it ſo, when he 
Da- aged it ſo late as in this Month on his Wheat, 


which he ſprinkled out of a Garden Watering· pot, 


dal over his Wheat, as it grew in two- bout Stitches; 
te and for this, and other Purpoſes, he ſaved it in a 
„ Barrel which he uſed to carry into the Field in a 
151 BY Cart, and there drew it out into his tin Watering- 
5 pot. But another Farmer had a better Contrivance; 
ale 


he kept his Chamberlie in a great Oil Jar, that is 
to be bought at the Oil- Shops in London, for about 


0 BY four Shillings a-piece; when it was full, he put 
che Piss into a Barrel in a Cart, and, in January, 


February, March, April, or May, would let it out 


Holes, that lay acroſs the Arſe of the- Cart, by 
phich the Piſs would run gradually out over a great 
deal of Wheat in a little Time; and it was obſerv- 
ed, that this Farmer had the beſt Wheat in the 
Country on his chalky Loams, near Tring in Heri- 


bie. Another Trial was made by a Groom, 
11 | 3 who, 


Into a wooden long Trough, bored full of little 
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who, by Way of Curioſity, had a Mind to try * 
Effect of Horſe-piſs, and therefore ſprinkled it ow 
ſome Wheat but once, that grew in twocboy 
Stitches near Nettleden, which cauſed it to come 9 
ſo rank that they were forced to cut it down feveri 
Times, and at laſt it run fo much into Straw, that 
there was hardly any Corn. Another Trial . 
made with Chamberlie, by a Gentleman, who ftrew, 
ed it over the Roots of a Wall- Fruit Tree to make 
it prolific, but inſtead of that it killed it; however, 
Part of the next Tree's extreme Roots having r. 
ceived ſome of the Piſs, it, cauſed it to flouriſh i 
a furious Manner, and bear more Fruit, than ever 
it did before. Another Proof of the good Effect 
this was annually experienced by a Gardener, who, 
having but a little Spot of Ground, enjoyed the 
greateſt Crops of Kirchen-Greens in all theiCounty 
about him, by the Help of Piſs, which was his on- 
ly Dreſſing ; and which he every Year faved and 
ſprinkled over all his Land, and it cauſed his C. 
nions, in particular, to come early, and gro ino 
very large Roots. Another Effect of Piſs was on 
the Roots of a Vine, which growing at the Back- 
Door of an Ale-houſe, the Gueſts uſed to piſs on the 
fame, which produced ſuch a Multitude of large 
Bunches of Grapes, that the like was ſeen. no where 
elſe in the neighbouring Parts. But, by the Way, kt 
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me give this Item in the Uſe of Piſs, that it is belt WA 
made Uſe of when the Wheat has got a little Head, tis tare 


| becauſe, if it ſhould burn the Roots, the Shade of 
its Head will help to recover them. In Grak 
Grounds, it ſhould be ſprinkled in January and 


February. 


orn o 
us We 


n 2 fine 


The great Benefit of dreſſing Ground «with Dogs * 
Dung. At the Sign of the Bell at Dagnal in Bet right | 
 fordjhire, lives a Victualler, who owns: about one Bl wil 
Acre of Ground near his Houſe in a common Field, Time, 


whoſe Soil being a gravelly Loam, ic has bonne armer 


— 


e Nb e, May. 35 
OY Time out of Mind every Year, without making it 
allow, as the reſt of the Farmers do in the ſame 
dau pied, and fo loſe every third Year's Crop, which 
e of : 


with moveable Hurdles, and dreffing the ſame with 
Dogs-Dung, which is accounted the next beſt Dreſ- 
ſng to Pigeons-Dung z and as he breaks Setting- 
dogs, and is a Game-keeper, he keeps ſuch a Num- 


— ber of theſe Animals, as return him a conſiderable 
5 "WW Quantity of this Dung every Year, which enables 
* tim to ſow Horſe-beans, Wheat, Barley, and Peaſe 


the beſt Crops of Wheat, that ſucceeded his laſt 


when moſt Bean-Crops miſſed throughout the Na- 
ton in 1740, he had a moſt plentiful one on this 


2 dry gravelly Soil, and which I was an Eye- witneſs 
“ And thus I know a Gentleman, who keeps a 
large Pack of Hounds, have the greateſt Crops of 


ain, wherever he ſpreads their Dung. 8 
Of the new invented round Vire-Worm Sieve, This 


much to the Honour of the ingenious Artiſt, whoſe 
Name I forbear to mention, as having no Leave for 
be fame, It is about nine Feet long, large at one 
End, and ſmaller at the other, worked by two 


iy en, one of which is employed by turning it with 
wy" Winch, or Handle, like a Grind-ſtone, and, while 
a ning round, it is conſtantly ſupplied with more 


on out of a Loft by a Spout, which, by Means of 
is Worm-faſhioned roundiſh Wire Screen, runs out 
Na fine clean Manner, leaving all, or moſt gf the 
Keds of Weeds, and light offal Kernels behind; 


dis it will not only perform exquiſitely fine and 
a fight by the T'wiſt of its long Worm Shape, but 
ield t vil likewiſe diſpatch great Quantities in a little 
om de, to the more than ordinary Benefit of the 


1 cver 


* 


this Man enjoys by incloſing his Piece of Ground 


alternately : And this Year, 1741, he had one of 


Year's Bean-Crop. And what was very particular; 


ba vety curious Machine lately invented, and is ve- 


mer; for, let his Wheat, or other Grain, be 
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156 Miſcellaneous Matters in Huſbandry, 
ever ſo good, yet every Huſbandman knows. c 

iny Burrs, C 'O Needles, Cockle, Dana... 
other Trumpery, is mixed with it, it will meet wit 
@ Price accordingly at Market: However, it is tos 
common a Misfortune, and which a Farmer is the 
more liable too, as he generally changes his Servang 
every Tear; ſo that, if he had a good one thi, 
he may have a bad one next, who knows not hoy 
rightly to uſe a Knee-fan, or Wind-fan, to throg 
Corn, or to ſieve or clean it by the tall, ſtanding, 


urrs, Crow- 


if any 


ſloping Wire-ſcreen 3 or who, through Lazinek, 


will not fan it nor throw it, or ſieve, or ſcreen it 


often enough, All which ill Properties are here 2. 
voided ; for this Screen alone, after the Corn hu 
paſſed through the Cavin- ſieve, and flung out of in 
Chaff, will ſo truly clean it, as to make it fit for 
the niceſt Buyer. In ſhort, here is more Labour faved 
a great deal more done in a Day, with leſs Charge, 
and much cleaner, than Corn is done in the preſent 
common Way. The Reaſon of which is plainly 
demonſtrated on Sight of its Working, when the 
Beholder may obſerve the Corn paſſing through th 
ſeveral Turnings and Worm-twinings of this round 
Wire-ſcreen ; in which, if the Seeds of Weeds, and 
light underline Corn, miſs dropping through in on 
Part or Twining, they are forced through. the next 
or ſome other, before they get to the Screen's End; 
J have only to add, that this Screen will likewik, 
by its ſeveral violent Turnings and Toſſings of Bar 
ley, exquiſitely well break off the Ails of this Cor 
beyond Treading and Thraſhing it, which, accord 
ing to the old Faſhion, we are forced to do, belot 
we can clean it of its Nuſance, This, therefor 
is to give Notice, that I will furniſh any Per 
ſon with it, if, by a Letter, Poſt- paid, directed for 
me to be left at- Mr. Oſhorne's, Bookſeller, u 
Gray's-Inn, they will ſend me Encouragement fo 
4. _£ es * 
0 thn 


er the Month of May, 157 
| A farther Account of Peat-Aſpes, To what T have 


before wrote (at Page 68) on Peat-Aſhes, I add, that 


between Hempſtead and Watford in Hertfordſhire, a- 
bout the Year 1738, a low Meadow, that lies con- 


tiguous to the River's Side, was br res we 


reported) to that of Newbury in Berkſhire, becauſe 
eight Buſhels of theſe, which are equal to twelve 
common MVincheſter Buſhels, are ſufficient to manure 
one Acre of Corn- ground with; and all that Quan- 


tity coſts but five Shillings and four Pence at eight 
Pence a Buſhel, and it is faid to do as much Service 


as twenty Buſhels of Soot, A cheap Preſſing indeed, 
thus to return great Crops, if the Seaſon is kind, 
both of Corn and Graſs, beſides preventing the Da- 
mage of Inſects. But I ſhall ſay no more of it, here, 


by Reaſon I ſhall give a long Detail of its great Vir- 
tues and Benefits to Farmers and Gardeners, in the 


Month of July; where I ſhall inſert the Copy of a 
Letter, written to me by the Proprietor, ſetting 
forth Examples of its tranſcendent Qualities, for now 


the Maſk is taken off it, which for ſome Years paſt 


has kept the Cheapneſs and Value of Peat-aſhes in 
Diſguiſe, for avaricious Ends, 

To deſtroy the Potatoes as a Weed, Though this 
be a moſt uſeful Plant, yer when Wheat, or other 
Corn, ſucceeds a Crop of them, as is often done, they 
will rot the Weed, and damage much Corn, if they 


were not totally deſtroyed before its Sowing, which 
is hard to do; however, what was wanting then, 


may in a great Meaſure be ſupplied now, by the 
Weed-hook, which, if carefully employed, will kill 


them, for, if they are pretty high in their Haulm, they 


will bleed on Cutting, and die. 

Dreſſing Land with old Thatch, This a Farmer 
did with what came off an old Barn, by ſpreading 
It over a gravelly loamy Field, immediately after 
he had fallowed it in Broad-Lands, where it did a 

great 
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great deal of Good, by keeping in the Spirit ofthe 
Ground; afterwards he ' plowed it in on the firſ 
Stirre in Broad-lands again, and ſo on till he ſoy. 
ed the ſame Land with Wheat, for, tho* this is x 


” 


tough Dreſſing at firſt, yet, by the ſhort Nature of 


the Gravel, it will be ſoon reduced into a much thor: 


ter Body, and do confiderable Service to the Wheat: 


On 


The Scarcity of Proviſion in 1740. The laſt Win. | 
ter, 1740, and this Spring, 1741, in Cheſbire, Hay 


was fold for Half-a-Guinea a hundred Weight; and 
as this County has not a great deal of plowed 
Land, Stover was ſo ſcarce, that five or fix Cows 
have been ſeen to lie dead in a Farm-yard in 3 
Morning. And Wheat, in January, was ſold for 
twelve Shillings a Buſhel, and Barley eight, ſo that 


the poor People, in many Places, would diligently 
attend a Neighbour's Brewing for the Grains to eit 


with Salt, which Poverty occaſioned the Death of 
many. So in Wales, and Devonſhire, &c. great 
Numbers of Horſes, Cows, and other Cattle died 
The ſame Reaſon made Horſes fell at 
a moſt low Rate in the North, and forced many 
Farmers, that never did before, to eat Barley-Bread, 


to ſell the little Wheat they had, to pay their 


Rent; while ſome others, whoſe Land was of the ſtiff 
Sort, and lay ſheltered from the North-Wind, got 
Abundance of Money. Yet Providence was fo good, 
that on the twenty-third of July, 1741, Wheat, of 
the beſt old Sort, was fold in Hempſtead Market, 
for four Shillings and ſix Pence a Buſhel, *' 


To prepare human Ordure for dreſſing Land, Fot 


Want of knowing how to manage this hot Drefling, 
it has diſcouraged many from uſing it on this Ac- 


count; therefore, I ſhall here make known'a Gen- 
tleman's Method in the Improvement of it. I chink 


it was, in this Month, he had his Houſe-of-Office 


emptied, and the Soil carried into a Hovel- place, 


to 
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Graſs. 


© for the Monthof Nay,” 85 
w remain under Cover in a Heap, which as ſoon as 
done, he had it all covered with Mould, where it 
lay ſome Time, till the Dung got dry. Then he 
got more Mould, and Chalk, or Lime, and had 


ed altogether with the Shovel, and ler it Tie 
% {ome Time, when he had it turned and mixed again, 
nd, by this, he got it into a dry and almoſt pow- 


dered Body, fit to ſow out of a Seed-cot; and, ac- 


5. WM cordingly, he had it ſowed over his Wheat in the 
Month of Zanuary, by a Man's Hand, as we do 
x Soot out of a Seed-cot and it produced wonderful 
Cops. By this Method, the common Objection, 


that human Ordure, laid on Land, will breed Net- 
ths, is proved fallacious, when it is laid on as it 


for ought to be: Indeed, when 1t is put thick on Land 
ar ast comes out of the Sink, and no more done to 
dy W's Loon it is apt to do it: But, when cured: after 
e is Example, it is one of the beſt of Dreſſings, both 
of bor Corn, as well as Graſs- ground. But in Caſe 
eat tbere is a Neceſſity for uſing this moſt fertile Dreſ- 
ed ng on Graſs-land, and the Owner has not Time 
ar o cure it, it may be done thus: A Farmer, in this 
y Month, got it out of his Privy-houſe, by firſt mixing 
d, Straw with 1t, and then it would admit of ſhovelin 
eir and loading it into a Cart, which he drew into his 
if Field, and laid it in Heaps; then with Three-tin 
ot Forks he ſpread it about, and let it lie till it was 
d, bowughly dried. On chis, he had a Gate buſhed, 
of ich he drawed with a Horſe, and it ſo ſcratched 
et, bout the powdered Dung, as to make it enter into 
"oy the Roots of the Graſs, which, by the Help of- 
or beral ſucceeding Showers of Rain, produced a laid 
g. Crop in the Summer 1741. And it is this Dung, 
„ hat is ſo much eſteemed by Gardeners, that ma- 
n- of them prefer it to all others, for nouriſhing 
ik un Onion-Crop ; and which, they ſay, makes the 


urgeſt Roots of any Dung whatſoever, So, on 
Crak-ground, it produces the excellent Honey- 
| Suckle 
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137860 "Miſcellaneous Matters in Huſbandey, 
- Suckle Graſs, which it will nouriſh and maintain 
ſeveral Years together, in plentiful Crops, as {| 
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. A ſecure Way to get a good Crop of Clover] 
About the very Beginning of this Month, ſhut up 
that Clover Field that you have been feeding, 
and deſign for Seed; for, by ſo doing, you may 
have your Clover- ſeed earlier than in the common 
Way, which will give you the better Opportunity 
to enjoy a large Seed, and get it in full ripe and 
dry: Whereas, if you ſtay till it is fit to mow for 
Hay, before you ſhut up the Field, the ſeedy Head 
of the Clover is generally ſo late ripe, that the 
Crop is often ſpoiled by Rains, or cannot be got 
dry, for Want of Heat enough in long Day, 
And indeed, this was the chief Reaſon, why ſo lit 
tle Clover-ſeed could be got found in the Year 1739; 
for, when the Clover was to be mowed for Seed, a 
wet Seaſon continued ſo long, that moſt of it wa 
ſprouted and ſpoiled in the Field; infomuch that 
good Clover-ſced has remained dear ever ſince; and 
all, becauſe they muſt needs go on in the old Wa 
of mowing their Clover firſt-for Hay, before they 
ſhut it up for Seed. I have convinced ſeveral of 
this egregious Error by Word of Mouth, but | 
hope I ſhall many more, by the Help of my pub- 
lic Pen, and, moſt of all, thoſe who are to fave 
their Crop of Clover- ſeed in incloſed Fields; becauk 
here they have not that Opportunity of getting it 
dry, ſo late in Summer as September, as they hat, 
who mow it in open Fields, as moſt do in the 
Weſt Country, from whence London is ſuppliel 
with great Quantities of this Seed, which, for in 
great Service to the Farmer, is called the Malu 
of Corn; and therefore, without ſowing this belt 
of artificial Graſs-ſeed, there is no ſuch Thing ® 
being a compleat Farmer in the Management of u fkeart t 

| 8 | we Wn, th 
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veloſed Farm, where its Fields are kept under the 


TR 
2 Pe Two-wheel Wood-chip Plough. This Plough, 
e have not mentioned it before, I have.thought = 
up WY it neceffary to do it here, for its great Uſefulneſs in 
ag, ploughing wet or dry Ground in three or four Bout- 

nay WW nds 3 which it does the beſt of all others, , becauſe 

non it has but one Mortiſe in the Share; and therefore 

nity s called by ſome che Creeper-plough, that does not 

and WY either up- Dirt, and clog. behind, like our T'wo- 

for wheel Zeriford/bire Plough 3- but works extreme 

cal ell in all Weathers, when a Plough can be uſed, 

the BY ind is allowed to be the beſt for ploughing Land 

cot in three and four Bouts, which they do about Pin- 
ur, Rickmanſworth, Chaffont, and ſome other few 

lit. Places ; for this excellent Plough is not much known 

9 i preſent, and therefore not in much Uſe; but I 

„ai yould recommend it, as the beſt of Ploughs for 
was BY this Sort of Work, for, if a Plough may be ſaid 

hat 


to be ſerviceable both in Low and High-lands, this 
5 that, =. ECO, 
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C HAP. XII, 
| Of Turneps; 4. farther Account of them = 


[ N this Month, ſome of our Farmers ſow Tur- 
* neps for an early Crop ; ſome ſow them to 
draw and ſell 3 others, that they may be able to 
lt off ſome of their Sheep betimes, and, by the 
ame, prepare their Ground for Sowing Wheat, 
Waich, by ſuch early Sowing and Feeding, 1s often 
Made to turn to a very good Account; but then the 
Management muſt be accordingly. Now, to do 
this effectually, ſuch Ground ought to be in great 
Heart to forward the Turnep-crop with Expedi- 
Wn, that ſuch Turneps may be eaten off by Abal- 
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- with 9ri4 Golden Par Wheat 2 rms = thi Wo. 
Purpoſe, it was the üſual Practice df * Farmer :! / 
near Amer/ham, to ſow in this Month the Seed 2 
the Dutch white flat Turnep, that, in faveoumbe i: 
Seaſons, would be fit to make Uſe of in Ju 4 n. 
Luft, or September. The next Sort, he Towel, will fr 1 
The Green Round; 3 then the White Round; hein arouN 
tlie Red Round ; and, laſt of all, the Nenad * e 
Sugar-loaf Turnep- ſeed, whoſe Turnep grows with 5%! 
peat Part of 1 Roots above-ground ; and then. ju! 7 

re, in December, January, February, or Mare, Bi (+1. 

| the Sheep can-eafily come at them in ſnowy Seaſons, Way 
In this Month, four Pounds of Turnepeſeed oc den 
be ſown on one Acre; becauſe the Fly, being no bn. 
as buſy as at any Time, and having leſs Fd, nz 
preys more furiouſly, than in the latter Seaſon 4 f « Cr: 
w Midfummer we ow a Pound leſs on that Quan-W for + 
ty of Ground, and afterwards but two. f ee Wl 
Ground 3 is hard, give your Harrows the Load of br f 
large Pole; but, if fine, you cannot harrow te Turn 
Seed in with too light a Harrow, A Farmer not Day: 
being able to get Houghers | in due Time, he, u Char 
prevent the Crop Setting, or, what we call, Bum. lene! 
77 drew his Harrows over them three Times in tba! 
Month, with ten Days Intermiſſion between each from 
Time, and by this preſerved his Crop in good O- 2nd i 
der, till he got Houghers. But this is better dont WW Pow 
by the Sheim, which is a triangular «Inſtrument A dre, 


with ſeveral fixed iron Feet, or Houghs, in the 
ſame, as I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, Turneps, tho 
ſown thick, never ſet ſooner than three Weeks, but, 
after that Time, they will heat, and force one # 
nather to grow; and then, if they are let alone, wil 
ſet, and have little or no Roots to any Advantage. 
But more of this in next Month; whe I ſhall very 
much enlarge on the Propagation of this excellent 


an, + the foll Account af it, vr 
| by givinge e f owing * mr Plug: 


men 


* 
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Of 1 g Roads; wg =—_ 
A ſecond 2 


go ns loughing for a Crop of Tu 6 ds. . 

r thi Way... A thir 4 May. 4 fourth Way. P loughing a 

wi Dung, Piece of Ground the beſt Way, for a Crop 

of Turneps. Turneps got on 4 Fallow. An Oat-ſtub- 
ploughed for Turntps, A Pea-ftubble ploughed 6 or 

lunes. Another Way, Ju prepare a Bean: ſtubble 

fr Turneps. Plowing and Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Vales 

und.. Are and Sowing Turnep-ſeed in three 

four Bout-lands, Sowing. Turnep-ſeed in Drills. 

le of Turneps, and their proper Soils. Of good and 

hu Turnep-ſeed, To prove the Goodneſs of  Turnep» 

fed, Sowing Turnep-ſeeds. Houghing Turtieps, The 

Way of ſaving a Crop of Turnep-ſeed, The Way of 

teaning Turnep-ſeed, The Benefit of my Receipt for 

teeping off Crows, Rooks, and other Birds, from da- 

naging the Turnep-ſeed Crop. Another Way io ſave 

Cup of Turnep-ſeed, Ploughing up a Pea-ſtubble 

fr Srving Turmeps a third Way. And, in Jul, I 

ſhall preſent the World with an excellent Receipt 

for preventing the Fly's damaging young ſeedling 

Turneps, by a Powder mixed with the Seed three 

Days before Sowing, for Two-Pence an Acre 

Charge, as it is practiſed by ſome Farmers and Gar- 

deners. And, in another Month, I ſhall inſert an 

invaluable Receipt to keep off the Slug and Fly 

from Turneps, Cole, Weld, and many other Things z 

and that if it rains a Month together; for it is no 

Poder, and which even the Gardeners about Londou 

are, at this Time, Strangers to. 
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Of Making and Ripairing Roads. 
T HE preſent Turnpike Improvement of Roads; 

when it is honeſtly managed with good Judg- 
ment; is certainly of prodigious Service to this Na- 
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tion in general, by contracting great Quantities 0 
Heath, Donny, and other common Grqunds, into 
a narrow Compaſs ; ſaving Horſe-fleſh, Time and 
Labour; travelling ſecurely with Wheel-carflagg; 
ſtopping ſtray Cattle, and, ſometimes, a High- way 

Collector, with many other Conveniencies ; moſt of 
which were enjoyed to great Advantage in the ſeveral 
Vales of England, where before, in ſome Winter. 
ſeaſons, their Roads were formerly ſo bad, as even 
to prevent the Farmer's Carrying his Com to an 


advantageous Market. 


Firſt Way to mend Roads. Al Market-roads ar 


to be kept in good Repair; and, to do this in the 
cheapeſt and beſt Manner, there are ſeveral Ways 
practiſed, according as the adjacent Country cn 


furniſh proper Materials. About a Mile from me, 


there were two different Roads made good,” that, 
before, were in a very bad Condition, as being both 
of a loamy, clayey Nature, and lay almoſt flat; 
which, by ſtanding Waters, and the often Tread 
of Cattle, became deep and miry: Theſe Roads 
were undertaken to be repaired in this Month, that 
they might have the greateſt Lengrhof the Summer 
to dry and ſettle them. - To this Purpoſe, there 
| were feveral Teams invited (mine for one) from ad. 

joining Pariſhes, by Way of Gift; fome whereof 
came with their pecked ſhared Foot - ploughs, others 
with Wheel-ploughs ; and began, in the Middle of 
the Road, to plow and ridge up one Thorough, 
or Furrow, as they do the half- acre Vale Ridge- 
lands; and here one_Plough came after another, 
till the Ground was gathered up fix or eight Times, 
whereby the higheſt Part was raiſed, at leaſt, two 
Feet above the common Level of the Earth, for 
Waggons and other Carriages to travel dry in the 
wetteſt Times. But, as this had no other Amend: 
ment, than what the Plough gave, it did not laſt 
great while in a good Condition. 
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. Of Making" and Repairing Roads 165 
8 0 A ſecond Way. The other Road was made thus 
The Ground was ploughed in the Manner the laſt 

nas, by being gradually gathered, or ridged up, 
but moſt of all in the middle Part of the Road, to 
little more than the Breadth of a Waggon. On 
this, a Foundation. of large Plint-ſtones was ſpread” 
all over the ſame; and Chalk over all; by which 
the higheſt Part was raiſed two Feet above the 
ommon Level of the Ground: And, after ſome 
Rains had fell, the Horſes and Waggons preſſed it 
ſo tigt, that it became like a Rock, but apt to be 
lippery in wet Weather: This was performed at 
the Charge of the Lord of the Mannor. 

A third Way, Where a Road lies low, has any 
thing of a Fall with it, and a Water out of a Pond 
o River can be commanded to be ran over it ; ſuch 
Road, when got muddy, may be preſently waſh- 
ed clean by the Run of fuch Water; and fo again, 
4 often as it becomes foul, as it is now done in ſe- 
ral Parts of England, where ſuch a low hollow _ 
Road is kept with a ſound, hard, clean Bottom, by 
only ſuch timely Waterings, A clear Example of 
this may be ſeen a Mile or two off Darking in Surrey, 
where formerly was one of the worſt Roads in that 
Part of the County, but now one of the beſt ; made 
by the Help of an Engine, placed in a little Houſe 
bult on Purpoſe for it, which raiſes Water out of a 
low Ground, and carries it over this Road. 

A fourth Way, is done by ploughing up the 
Ground into a very high Ridge-land, and then. lay- 
ing on a Covering of Chalk, and on that, a Coat of 
Gravel, which will become one of the beſt Roads, 
provided the Waters do not overflow it. too ſoon: 
It they do, it will be poachy a long Time after. 
Bat, for a bye, narrow, high-ridge Road, I never 5 
law a better than that gravelly one, ſituated be- | 
been Hendon-Church and Edgware in OS 
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and runs about three Miles in Len the Back 


of the great London Road. oe e e Ow 
A fifth Way. In low boggy Grounds, that lie ye. 7 
1 2 


| watery, where they can't be drained off, lay lage Wil 

Faggots of Buſh, or Elm, one Layer of them eros BI vhi 
another, and, if Occafion be, three, or more Peet WI Hai 
high; and then with, or without, fore Earth over Toj 


all, coverall again with large Stones etoſs each other, 7 
two Feet thick, that have one Side pretty even! in} 
Then with, or without ſome Gravel over them, a on 
good Road may be made, as it is lately done between Bl 32 
SHhlesbury and Winſlow, in Bucks, where their ſloughy eithe 
Roads are now made very pleaſant ones, Small WI or 
Faggots of Buſh, or other Wood, or Broom, of it is 
Whins, or even Bundles of Bean- ſtraw, are the moſt tber 
ready Amendment, that can be made Uſe of, with, way 
or without, Gravel over them; but Stones over MI Tres 
them are beft, in Caſe of ſudden Damage, which alen 
often happens in Winter, by the Waſh of Rains Bric 
and the Gulling of Wheels; I fay, theſe may be 5 
made very ſerviceable, by laying them croſs a Rut, Seen 
till better Materials can be had; but, if Faggot the ] 
be laid long-ways, _ do little Good. In thort, Gard 
where a Road lies wide and free of the Drip of Wl e 
Trees, it may be kept in good Repair, with Stones, Mea 
Gravel, Chalk, Water, Fc. at a ſmall Charge: dow 
But where theſe Impediments are, the Owner, it is ell 
true, enjoys a quicker Growth, than ordinary, of Wl t, 
his Trees, but, J am ſure, it is almoſt a conſtant Main 
Damage to High-ways, where they are narrow; What 
therefore it is a Pity there is not a Law to reftrai Whit 
their Growth ſo near High-ways. Likewiſe, where d-CT0! 
Hedges are ſuffered to ſtand twelve, fifteen, or twet- » ea 
ty Years, for the Sake of obtaining a great deal of 0 
Wood, they do much Damage, not only by pte l a 
venting the Drying of a narrow Road, but alſo by = 
annoying Travellers, expoſing them to the Loſ⸗ , — c 
= and 


their Eyes, and cauſing Coaches, Waun, 
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other loaded Carriages. to draw the heavier, Such 
Owners of Hedges ſhould be obliged. to trim them 
up, by cutting their Outſides in May, June, or 
Juy, with that we call in Herifordffire 2 Mawhauk, 
which is a Piece of, an old Scythe, fixed in a long 
Handle of Wood, that a Man may reach their 


Tops with, as he ſtands on the Ground. ; 
To mend bye, narrow Lanes, or ſtotched Gate-ways 
in Vale-grounds. Firſt throw of the looſe Dirt, till 
you come to ſomewhat a harder Bottom; then lay 
Black-thorn Buſhes, as a Foundation, and, on them, 
either Chalk, Hurlucky-ſtones, Sand-ſtones, Flints, 
or Gravel, and it will ſecure it many Years; and 
it is now the Way, that is made Uſe of, in the hi- 
ther Part of the Vale of Aylesbury. And, for Gate- 
ways, if there is a Ditch on each Side, a hollow 
Tree, or four-ſquare Boards, is proper to be laid 
along under the Buſh and Stones, where an Arch of 
Brick or Stone cannot be afforded. . 
How a boggy Piece of Ground was mended. Mr. 
Stoughton ſays, that Sir Chriſtopher Wren, being 
the King's Surveyor, found the Way yext the Privy- 
Garden, between the two Gates at Y/b1itehall, to be 
extreme bad, and it had baffled his Predeceſſors, by 
Means of being an ill Earth: Upon this, he dug it 
down two Feet, and there pitched and rammed it 
well with Stones; upon that he threw what came 
out, and pitched it again ſubſtantially, and it re- 
mains firm to this Day, only muſt be mended 
what the Coaches wear out. —— The Road out of 
Wiite-chapel was firſt made good by laying Trees 


all 

ere a-croſs, and then Earth, which, with Ditches made 
en: on each Side, mended it for the preſent 3 and, to 
of WM ***p it fo, they laid a high Row of large Gravel, 
which is forced in, and keeps that Part higheſt 
by BY throw off the Water; and the Dirt is preſſed 


of MI "to the Ditches, which are every Year cleanſed, - 
od i nd ſo likely to endure for ever. 3 
_ CHAP. 
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R AZ T N G Cart gre Phugh- bores, © a I ti 

Month, our Draught-horſes are generally tur. 

ed out to Grafs, and, in our incloſed Chilturn-field, 

we commonly feed thei on Clover, which is reckon- 

ed a foul, k Graſs, i in Compariſon of ſome of the 

beſt natural Sort; but, as it is of a more warm and 

3 Nature, it makes the Beaſt leſs Hable to take 

| Cold, and do his Work the better: Tet, at firſt, 
7 - we are careful in turning out our Horſes,” by lett 

it be the Middle of the Day, before they go out of 

the Stable; and then, if the Weather is cold, or 

* wettiſh,” take them in every Night, till the Seaſon 

becomes more agreeable ; and then, about a Week 

after they have been out, ſome bleed them f But, 

for the moſt Part, we daily work our Horſes, under 

the Feed of this Grafs, or Lucern, by taking them 

up every Morning throughout the Summer, and 


f ges them a Bait of Corn and Chaff for two Hours At 
fore they are collared ; and the ſame, - after they dere 
come from Cart, or Plough, which faſtens their WM Ther: 
flaſhy green Meat, and cauſes it to yield good tice 
Nouriſnment. In our Chilturn incloſed Fields, we WM Bulk: 
fetter or logger every Horſe, if we apprehend they opel 
will be unruly, and break out; but, where no Dan- 2 90 
ger appears, they go looſe and free. After the ſame WAN Horſc: 
Manner, we turn our Horſes into a Field* of green 2 grea 
Therches, where they will equally feed and thrive they 
as they do on Clover, or Lucern. Mak 
A > Air Way, is done by daily mowing ard giv- fity of 
ing Clover, Thetches, or Lucern, on Racks; and, WW um a. 


though it is not commonly practiſed, yet may St. Wi upoſe 
Foyne be mowed green, and given to Advantage» Bi not: | 
in the ſame Manner, Others ſow the three G Creati 
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if Clover, Raygraſs, and Trefoil, altogether; and 
at it for Cattle's eating it green in Racks, and they 

vll not only keep Horſes in Health, but fat them, 
or, at leaſt, keep them'in Fleſh and in Heart under 
heir Work, and, at the ſame Time, produce A- 


hndance of Dung with the Help of Straw.” In this 

ME Management many Farmers are not careful to bleed 
eld, WM tcir working Horſes above twice a Year, and that 
Kon- s commonly at Chriſtmas and a little after their 
fte Going into, or being fed with artificial Graſs in 
and packs, becauſe, by their conſtant Working, the 
take Groflneſs of this Feed is prevented breeding Yellows, 
irh, E rrkeits, Farcies, Staggers, and other Alls, which 
tung g often happen by too great Plenty of Blood and too 
t of BW ine Work. This Method of mowing Clover, or 
or Thetches, and eſpecially the latter, may be done in 
en vale-Ridge half-acre Lands, as well as in Chilturn 
ee ncoſed Fields: And therefore, where convenient 
zut, BN Ground lies near enough the Stable, that Farmer 


no neglects Sowing Thetches, or Clover, for this 
Purpoſe, in my Opinion, may be juſtly called a bad 
Huſbandma ff 


"= 4 third Way, is done moſtly in the Vale Country, 
ney I wire their Land lies chiefly in the common Field. 
1 There, for Want of Incloſure, they are forced to 


ſake their Horſes with Baſſen Ropes, on their Graſs 
Bulks, which generally lie as Head-lands to their 


/ I vowed Grounds. But this Way has its bad as well 
s good Effects; for, by this Confinement, the 
a Horſes tread down Stale and Dung on, - and ſpoil 


great deal of Graſs, which they refuſe to eat, till 
ey are brought on the ſame a ſecond Time ſome 
Weeks after, that the Waſh of Rains, and the Pu- 
fly of the Air, may ſufficiently ſweeten, ' and re- 
rn another good Bite. By this alſo the Horſe is 
poſed to the Torment of the Bry-Fly, which 
molt vehemently draws Blood, and torments the 
Creature, to the Hindrance of its Thriving ; and 

— - what 


* 


Þ Jonging 


8 - Mn, Aa Borſa in Fi =" 
may break looſe, and do a great deal of Þ Damay 
among common Field Corn. But Neceflity 'þy 
no Law: However, there is this Conveniency be 
to it, that, by ſuch Staking, the Hork 
2 Stale are employed and treaded in 2 
Diete for . the ſame Ground againſt and 
I 1 —5 and this Management is not only 7 
formed on Graſs-Baulks, but alſo on Pic 
Thetches. "WF 


in the Manger, on letting them feed o 


'Uke, as they do in ſeveral Parts of 2 and Ai 
folk, where, if they are ſown in well-dreſſed, ric 

ſandy Ground. in March or April, may, perhaps, x 
ready to pull the latter End of this Month, ot B: 
ginning of next, and may be continued, by alte 
nate So wings of this Seed till AA. cbaelma following 
which, in their ſapdy Land, becomes a pure, ſuc 


and very re Root, as being ſomewhat d 


the cannotty Nature, for feeding and keeping 


Horſe in Fleſh and Heart, inſomuch that they wil 
work very well under this Food, both at Cart and 
| Plough, for it will ſupply the Place of both Oats and 


Hay. And it is likewiſe with this yellow Turnep 
da they fat great Numbers of Welch and Saut 
Runts every Year in theſe two Counties, both it 
the Cow-houſe and Field, and which, for its Sweet 
neſs, is often boiled in the Pot for Family Uk 
Therefore, whoever has a Mind to propagate thi 
excellent Root, may be furniſhed with its Seed at the 
Tree Wheai-Sheaves near Billing ſgate, where. as 
great Variety of moſt. Seeds ſold 3 but I have 
great deal more to ſay on this Subject, when [ wn 
of Winter-keeping of Cart and Plough-Horſes. 

_ Grazing Saddle- Horſes. 


the Management of Saddle- Horſes, before they ar 


I, Curned 


3 faurth Way i is e by giving the yells | 
Turn 


them in the Field; but the former Way is moſtly i 


Some are ſo curious in 
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which will fall into the Legs or Heels, ſo that the 
Horſe rarely ſtands dry in the Winter after; but, 
ter ſix Days, you may bleed him under a Quart, 
ind at Night give him the following Anniſeed 
Cordial, which is a gentle Opener: — Boil half a 
found of Anniſeeds, in a Quart or two of Ale; 

pour it upon half a Pound of Honey into a Bowl, 
bey it till Blood-warm, and give it in a Horn, 
Reds and all; then feed as uſual ; give warm 
Water that Night, and next Morning cloath him : 
A Maſh will do well the ſame Night. But thick- 
knned Horſes may be kept out all the Year, if they 
r allowed an open ſheltered Place to feed on Hay 
tween Whiles, and ſornetimes on Corn, that they 
may go out and in at Pleaſure. An Example of 
lis may be ſeen in Great Gaddeſden Maſh, where 
5 . 1 2à Con- 
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n 18 ee 45 fine bk Horte, are con! 
ſtantly kept; and thus the Saddle- breed May de 
kept 0 hunt and labour, much better than in 
confined Place; for, indeed, a Stable is but 3 Sor 
of Priſon to this uſeful Animal, whoſe flaſhy Gr: 
diet is, by this Means, bound in, and made to pr 
duce good Nouriſhment, his Limbs kept limber 
bis Hooves cool and moiſt, his Wind ſound, and th 
whole Horſe preſerved to a great Age. A cerui 
Gentleman, that lives about four Miles from m 
had a Saddle-Horſe with ſuch greaſy Heels, th 
he was declared incura ble, which obliged bim 0 
| keep the Beaſt all the Year out at Graſs in the 

Air, only, in ſnowy. Seaſons, he would gin 
Fim ſome Hay, and now and then ſome Com 
which, with what Graſs he could get, enabled hin 
to carry his Maſter whenever he wanted bim, ane 
this for many Years, till at laſt the Horſe got inin 
ly cured, Some, again, make it a. ſtanding Rul 
to bleed a Horſe after he has been a Week at Gf 
by taking him into the Stable in the Morning, and 
after the Vein is pinned up, to let him ſtand till th 
Cool of the Evening, before he is turned out, i 
order to prevent the Staggers, or other Diſtempen 
which might otherwiſe breed from a rank Blood 
and holding his Head downwards. 
De Shapes and Marks of a good Cart- Hark. H 
ſhould have a thick Shoulder, and a broad Chel 
overladen with Fleſh, hanging forward, and bes 
vily projecting over his Knees and Feet, a ſho 
Back, ſhort Joints, flar-legged, full-eyed, and wid 
Noſtrils, with a wide Mouth, and round Buttock 
Of ſuch, a Team ſhould be compoſed of 00 
Height. . 

' The Shapes and Marks of a good 8 all i 
He ſhould have the Eyes and Joints of an Ox, f 
Strength and Foot of a Mule, the- Hooves an 
Thighs of an Aſs, the Throat and Neck of a Wol 
the Ear and Tail of a F ox, the Boldneſs of a Li 
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L con. the Quick · ſightedneſs of a Serpent, and the Lights 
es and N imbleneſs of a Hare: A high Pace, a 
n in MW c:liberate Trot, a pleaſant Gallop, a ſwift running 

2 S0 or rebounding Leap, and quick in Hand. Or take 
Grab thus: The Hoof ſhould be narrow and black, 
| tis Paſterns ſtraight and upright, Fetlock ſhort, 
iber Legs ſtraight and flat, Knees long, lean, and round, 
nd Firs long and ſharp, Sides and Ribs bearing out, 
certain 2nd cloſe ſhut at the Huckle- bone, Neck long and 
a nll reared, wide-jawed, Breaſt large and round, Fore- 
„tha bead lean and large, Withers ſharp and pointed, 
im t Back ſhort, Rump round, plain, and broad, a large 
the o Space between his Buttocks, or what is called wide- 
5 raſcoigned, and his Yard and Stones ſmall. In ſhort, 
Com that Saddle-Horſe, which has thin Shoulders and a 
d hin fat Cheſt, with his Fore- feet ſtanding boldly for- 
and vards and even, his Neck riſing ſemicircular from 
inte the Point of thoſe thin Shoulders to his Head, 
with the before - mentioned Marks, may be juſtly 
Gta dad to have a light Fore-hand, and is a right uſe- 
„and ful Horſe for a Saddle. To which I add, that a 
ill e crooked or low-backed Horſe, with thin Gaſcoigns, 
ut, i, commonly, not only weak, but too often proves 
per unhealchful either for Cart or Saddle. e 
lood The Deſcription of a good Stallion. Their Improve- 
- ment, of late Years, has been ſo much endeavour-. 
, HO < by the Breed of the Turki/h, Spaniſh, Barbary, 
Obel German, Hungarian, Neapolitan, Sardinian, Daniſh, 
Swediſh, and Flanders. Sort, that a true Engh/h 
Horſe is hard to be found. For it is certain, that 
the Engliſb Mare's, Food and Climate gives a 
conſiderable Advantage to the foreign Blood, as 
well as that to her; ſo that in Northampton, Leiceſ 
| ter, York/bire, and other Northern Counties, the beſt 
10/488 addle and Cart-Horſes are now bred, as being 


Countries which abound in vaſt Tracts of cheap 
val Land, and where they are moſt careful in their 
ol 


Breed, The Daniſh and large Flanders Horſes 


uce a valuable Draught Sort, 4 partiey ih 
aer who is a hardy, handſome; dere 
and very ſtrong Horſe, excelling for the Collar and 
Hameſs as much as the Turkiſh, Spaniſb, and Buy: 
bary do for the Saddle. On the Choice of x 


, li 
Stallion, depends a good Iſſue z of this take Care, 75 
for the Parents Diſtempers are generally heredity and 
I have heard of ſome Owners ſo lnaviſh, as to uſ ar 
a blind Stallion to increaſe Cuſtom ; or becauſe the throw 
Horſe is a fine bred one. A Horſe is fit to Cover n 
Mares at four Years old, and will hold till he is ten, * 
twenty, or longer, as he is in Goodneſs, and the * 
Owner is prudent in the Management of him, A Nam 
Stallion, that was allowed to cover ſix or eight Marte A 
in a Year, has been found heartier at thirty, than pant 
another at twenty Years old, who received all the 1 
Mares that came. For it is by the Means of an wy 


old, weak Stallion, that ſo many Horſes loſe their 


A 

Eyes, the common Allowance being but fixteen Outs, 
Mares in a Seaſon. Their blind Colours are w. Wil , 
puted to be a very dark Grey, the Flea-birten, ter 
White-ſpotted, Peach-bloſſom, and Roan ; Black 4 
the ſtrongeſt, and White the weakeſt Colours. A tit 
Horſe is at his full Growth at ſeven, and a Mare Ay 
five Years old. A Graſs-feed is beſt for a Sta. d be 
lion, becauſe he will be in leſs Danger of breaking Hon 
his Wind on that, than on dry Meat. Some are "I 
of Opinion, that a Stallion ſhould never be under Nett 
five, nor above fourteen Years of Age. If he ſerves wha 
only ſeven or eight Mares in a Seaſon, he will work T 
the reſt of the Year after, and laſt ſix or ſeven Years; AV 
but, if kept conſtantly Abroad with them, he wil Wl Hor 
laſt but three well. To this I ſhall only add, what Wl dorf 
a chief Groom told me, whoſe Maſter keeps the WW ©... 
Daniſh Breed for his Coach and Cart: The Dani oak 
Horſe, he fays, is a black, beautiful, middle-ſized, WI the! 
nimble Horſe, for the Coach ; requires to have of 1 
a great A of Fleſh on his Back, or elſe he will not Mor 


work 
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work to the Purpoſe 3 nor will he, at any Time, 
tear a Whip, for, if it is much uſed- on him, he 
vill refuſe Drawing, and, at beſt, will not ſtand to 
tis Collar in Caſe of Neceſſity, like a true bred 
ng Hor: Ze A 
To make a barren Mare take Horſe. Stamp a good 


ind a little Powder of Cantharides, which ſtrain 
through a Cloth with Water, enough to ſerve her 
twice, to be put into her Nature by a Clyſter-pipe 
made for that Purpoſe 3 then, at three Days End, 
ofer her the Horſe, and, if he covers her, waſh her 
Nature with cold Water twice together. 5 

A ſecond Way. Take a little Quantity of Nitrum, 
Sparrows- dung, and Turpentine wrought together, 
and make like a Suppoſitory, which put into Na- 
re, and it will do. * e ? 

A third, Give two Quarts of Hempſeed with 
Oats, Night and Morning, for eight Days before. 
A fourth. Boil good Store of the Herb Agnus in 
her Water. OS ; EA 

A fifth.” In caſe you have any particular Oppor- 
unity of a fine Stallion, and your Mare is not na- 
twrally diſpoſed to receive him, or will not ſtand 
to be covered, then give her a Drink of clarified - 
Honey and new Milk, mixed together, which as 
ſoon as done, pat her Hind-part with a Bunch of 
Nettles, and immediately after offer her the Horſe, 
whom ſhe will readily receive. 2 
The Management of a breeding Mare, and her Foal. 
A Mare ſhould be three Years old before ſhe takes 
Horſe, and then ſhe will hold it to ten well, or 
worſe till twenty. Some will breed every Year ; 
ſome again every ſecond 3 others will let two Years 
pals between. The Time of taking Horſe, that 
tne Mare may foal at Graſs, is from the latter End 
o May, to the End of July, for ſhe goes eleven 
Months and nine Days, and ſo many more as the 


Hindfal of Leeks, with ſix Spoonfuls of Wine, 


* 


— 
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is Years old above eleven Months. * 4 2 ol 
mon Maxim, that a Mare ſhould never take Hort 
2 ſhe ſuckles her Foal. Some bring: an orch. 

nary Stone-Horſe firſt to one Side of the Paik 
Rails, or other ſuch Place abroad, to woo 7 5 Ty 
the Mare, and, when ſhe is perceived to ſtand thy 
Horſe, the true "Stallion i is brought out, and covers 
her twice or thrice, for which Purpoſe the Horſ! 
ſhould not drink his Fill over Night, leſt he break 
his Wind; others will let her take the ſame Hort 
the next Morning, and ſome the Morning follow. 
ing that. After Covering, lead the ' Mare into 
Pond up to her Middle, and let her drink but li 
tlez from thence have her into the Stable, and 
keep her out of Heating of the Horſe. - Other 
more curious, will make a Place in the Stable fo 
the Stallion to put his Head through, and, when 
they bring the Mare to him, they can Kon 
ſhe is promp. They alſo obſerve to throw a Pail 
of Water on her Hind-part, as ſoon as the Cover. 
ing is over, to reſtringe her Parts, as we do to out 
Hogs and Cows. Others will diredtly ride ber 
down Hill, or on plain Ground, for Half an-How, 
But theſe are not quite ſo right, as thoſe who bleed 
her juſt before ſhe is horſed (as I ſhall by and by 
further obſerve) and ride her as ſoon as ſhe 1s pins 
ned up. As to our Cart-breed, when they think ie 
.Mare will abide the Horſe without Kicking him, 
they bring the Stallion and Cover in Hand, and in 
Month's Time it may be known whether ſhe ſtands 
her Horſing; if not, have her to Horſe again, 
The moſt dangerous Time for the Cart-ſort i 
when the Mare is quick about Michaelmas, for then 
a ſmall Strain makes her caſt her Colt; but after. 
wards, with Care, there is no great Danger, which 
makes them work a Mare ſometimes till ſhe foal 
in her Harneſs ; but this is carrying the Matter too 


far; however, they may gueſs within three — 


J 


1 


; of her rag by the Wax at the Eid of -\ 
her ears 3 ; and, that ſhe may have Milk enough, 
dme pu ut her to 'Grafs, a Fortnight, or more, be- 

fore ſhe foals. Weaning Colts are ordered vari- 
wſy ; ſome Farmers wean at Michaelmas for their 
own Uſe, ſaying, Longer makes the Mare faint, 1 
ind the Colt little the better ; beſides which, it en- 
tbles the Mare to take Horſe the ſooner next Tear, 
md prevents her caſting her Foal : But, if the Colt 
s for Sale, in ſome Parts, they let them ſuck till 

Martinmas, which is the eleventh of November, as 
bey do in JYarwick/hire, for ſelling their Colts at 
Righy-Fair, where many are fold on this Day, 

though it is poſſible to wean a Colt at a Month old? 
but then it muſt have Milk twice a Day given it in 
1 Bowl with ſoaked Oats beſides, till ten Merke old, 
1nd then they com monly give it Whey twice a Day, 
tr oftener, at Graſs. The firſt Winter they muſt be 
maintained with Hay and Oats twice a Day. The 
xt Winter they wi live on Straw, like a Horſe 3 
to our they ſhould never be backed till three Years 


e bete, ne drawn till two ; though a Colt is more 
Hou, tender at three than two, becauſe it then ſheds its 
bleed Grinders. Others won't wean a Colt till February 
nd by" lowing, and then take them out of Hearing of 
s pins thi Dams, Colts are not cut till about a Year 010, | 
AK the but ſome let them alone till two, three, four, or 
bim, re. In the North, they ſometimes ſpay a Mare 
din 28" Month old, and then they become larger and 


lowpher than a Gelding but their ſpeedy Growth 
apt to make them over-run in the Joints, and be 
A in them Parts, than if they were never ſpay- 

Some are fo curious in the Management of 


ir Colts, that they always give them two Purges, 
which MF"! a Cordial-drink, 2 taking them into 
» foal , Stable for good, to kill Worms, and prepare 
er too der Bodies the better for Honſe-freding, The 


ſt Foals are commonly ſmall and puny. A full 
bd Mare breeds the ſtrongeſt Colts; and an old 
A a | Stallion 
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Stallion may. get as ſtout Colts, as a younger Hork- 


Engliſh Mare is allowed the beſt of any to breed by, 
and, by ſome, thought fitter at four, than three 
Fe ars old; for that, after ten, ſhe declines, - Befor 
Covering, let her be well fed in the Stable for- fix 


ber five Days before ſhe takes Horſe; then tie her 


| Morning faſting, let the true Stallion cover her: 


| Maſh, and, after that, Water with Bran 1n it; for 
in this Caſe, it is neceſſary to feed her as ſparingly, 
after ſhe has taken Horſe, as you did plentifully be. 
fore. Her Signs of Standing are, a good Stomach 
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Shape grow gaunt after it, nor her Hair ſleek, Other 
Nights, and take him away every Morning to fer 


; Handful of Fennel-ſeeds into a Pint of Strong 
and boil them with a fourth Part of Sweet · oil; pour 


ſome Time, When ſhe has foaled, milk her befor 
the Colt ſucks; and, if her Bag is hard, boil ſome 
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In this Month, get your Cart-tnares' leaped, «> 


A further Account of the breeding Marr, The 


Weeks, and, if you would have her take fure, bleed 


to a Poſt Abroad, and bring her out a Jade Stone- 
horſe to dally and provoke her; after, which, in a 


Then throw a Pail of Water on her Hind-part, and 
take her out of Hearing of the Horſe, but not u 
eat nor drink for five Hours after; then give her a 


not Neighing after a Horſe, 2 not often, 0- 
pens and ſhuts not her Shape frequently, nor her 


will put a Mare and a Horſe together three or four 


him well all Day, but the Mare ſparingly. . The 
keep the Mare in the Houſe a Month, before ſhe is 
turned out to Graſs, and taken up at  Michazimas. 
If ſhe cannot foal, give her the Quantity of a Wal | 
nut of Madder- root Powder, diſſolved in a Pint of 
warm Ale it is ground, and ſold, by the Drug: 
giſt; and, if ſhedoes not void her 3 


this into her Noſtrils lukewarm, and ſtop them for 


Lavender and Spike-leaves in her Milk, and with! 
ixed wit 


chafe the Part warm. Hot Water muſt be mix by 
| ; 1 q Ude 
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little Bran, and Maſhes given her. At a Month's 

wy End give her a Maſh with-Flour of Brimſtone and 
Tbel Gavin in its it will do the Colt Good; then work 
d by, ber, but do not let the Colt ſuck when ſhe is hot. 
three Some fay, Winter Foaling is bad, becauſe there is 
Before 10 Graſs : Others, that it is beſt ; becauſe, if the 

| Mare is kept in a warm Stable, and well, the Milk 

is better, and will make a larger and tamer Colt. 


e ber To prove if a Mare is with Foal, pour a Spoonful of 
tone- cold Water, or Vinegar, into her Ear, and, if ſhe 
in 2 only ſnakes her Head, it is a Sign ſhe 1s with Foal ; 
her: but, if ſhe ſhakes Body and all, it is a Sign ſhe is 
, and cot, If ſhe is ſubject to loſe the Foal, give her a 
ot u Maſh of Malt now and then; if ſhe has loſt it, 
# a8 boil Mugwort in a Quart of Brine, and give the 
; for 


Liquor, Always ſet down the Day of Horfing, 
that you may the better watch her Foaling, and be 
the readier to aſſiſt with Medicine and Hand, if 
Occaſion require. Then, to make her foal, give her 
ame Polypody in a Pint of warm Ale. When foal- - 
ed, give her a Maſh, three Days together, of three 
Pints of Meal in warm Water, into which put a 
Handfal of Salt; and then, if the Weather is ſea- 
| fonable, ſhe and her Colt may go to Graſs: Some, 
ndiſcreetly, work a Mare in a Week's Time after 
foaling ; but, if you will have the Mare and Colt 

Improve, let it be a Month firſt, After the Colt 
tas ſucked a whole Winter, its Mouth will grow 


nt o hard; then put 1t into a Stable, without Tying, 
wel littered, and fed with Oats, Bran, and good 
put a Hay; but harder Meat than this it ſhould not eat, 


kit it ſtrain its Eye: ſtrings, and blind it. This 
Way of Weaning makes ſtronger Horſes by far, 
than thoſe wearted at Graſs. A Horſe is not fit for 
much Fatigue, till after he has cut his Tuſhes. - I 
all conclude this Article with the following Hints: 
hat, whereas it is too common a Fault, with the 
kigiifh, to break their Colts too young, before their 
| | Aa 2 : Joints 
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2 Joints and Sinews are: well knit, their Hoove tour) 
heir Eye-{ight good, and their Chine full frong, 
which often is the Occaſion of Blindneſs; brittle 
hoaveg, weak-backed, fhackle-hammed, full of 
Windgalls and Splints ; and thus a Horſe become 
old and ſtiff at ten Years of Age. On che contrary, 

if he is broke late, at three or four. Years old, be 

will laft a good Horſe till Twenty-five. This is 4 

Misfortune, they ſay, is generally ſeen in the Spar 
Breed, whoſe Country, being open, obliges them te 
take up their Horſes too young; which, with us, 


may be prevented by our inelbſed Grounds, and, by wa 
a right Management, have the beſt of Horſes, that of: 
they degenerate, and which will always occaſion , Fot 
good Market for ours, in foreign Parts. tec! 
- The particular Managemeut of à certain Gemen ere 


in the Breed of Race-horſes. This Gentleman keep fac 
a conſiderable Number of the Race-breed, and en pro 
deavours, all he can, to make his Mares bring tte mag 
right Sort; and, to cauſe them to ſtand to thei by 
| Horſing, he always bleeds, and throws Water ou tha 
the Mare, as ſoon as horſed : But, when his Groom 
has the ſole Management of the Affair, he firikeyy Th 
the Mare firſt with his Flegme without a Cord, and ng 
Jets her be directly horſed ; then he cords, till hl nic 
has bled enough; for, if he ſtruck her after Horſ-WW bea 
ing, it might fright her, and ſpoil the Intention, a dil 
it happened to the ſame Gentleman in another Way By 
and that was, when he had ſeveral Mares bored Fin 
in one Day, he put all of them together in on fore 
cloſe warm Stable, which prevented moſt of thei end 
Standing to their Horſing; for here they allied be 
and provoked one another, almoſt as if à Stallion 
had been among them. But, ſince that, he hal Fle 
learned better, and puts each Mare in a Stable by 
herſelf till the Evening, and then turns them out in 
different Fields; which cools her Body, and Fe 
38 OD On 7 " — 


chem quiet ; which is better than Turning her out 
in the Day- time, for then ſhe might ſee, and be 
more liable to hear others. It was this ſame Gen- 
dleman, that had got a Receipt to make a Drink, 
that would cauſe a Mare to take Horſe, and, by 
other Directions, to ſtand to it: But, after ſeveral 
Trials, it was proved not to anſwer, and then it 
was laid aſide. Now, in order to have ſtronger 
Colts, than his Neighbours, he lets ſome of his 
Mares be horſed in December, January, February, 
or March, that, by ſuch forward Horſing, the Colts 
may be the better enabled to run a Match with Colts 
of the fame Number of Years; by which there may 
2 conſiderable Advantage accrue to the Owner: 
For, although the Years 'of their Age may be 
- reckoned alike, yet there may be half a Year's Dif- 
ference by the forward Horling ; beſides which, as 
ſach forward Colts are kept in the Stable, on Milk 
produced from Hay, Corn, and Maſhes, ſuch Ma- 
nagement muſt ſtill add to the Strength of the Beaſt, 
by the more nouriſhing Nature of ſuch Milk, than 
that produced by Graſ̃ s. e 
To preſerve Colts; when the Mare dies in Foaling. 

This often happens, and then, without good Ma. 
nagement, the Colt dies alſo; therefore one, over 
nice, uſed to prepare Cows Milk, ſugaring it, and 
heating it over the Fire; but this did not anſwer, 
till the following Method was made Uſe of, viz. 
By milking a Cow into a Bow], and then putting a 

Finger immediately into the Colt's Mouth, and 
forcing its Chops into the Milk, it would ſuck it; 
and go on, till it would drink the Milk of itſelf, and 
be nouriſhed wholly by it, till it would eat Hay 
and Corn, Tr is faid, the Arabs generally let their 
Fleet- bred Colts ſuck Camels, becauſe theſe Crea- 
tures, being of a greater Bulk than Mares, give the 
greater Quantity of- Milk, which, in Courſe, brings 
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on a ſpeedier and ſtronger Growth; for, öl 
CamePs, or Mare's Milk, it is all one to the Colt. 
Dyer Cauſe of Blindneſs i in Horſes, ' There are ſewe- 
2 ral Incidents, that may occaſion this Misfortune : 
. Firſt, hereditary, by Means of a blind Sire. &. 
_ condly, by the Staltion's Leaping too many Mares 
in one Day; for it is ſuch an one, that not only gets 
weak eyed Colts, that ſoon become blind, but alf 
unhealthy Jades. In Shropſhire, one Stallion leaped 
fourteen Mares in one Day, as I was eredibly in- 
formed by a Nobleman's Pad-groom, and only the 
laſt proved with Foal. One of this Sort fell to my 
Share at Dunſtuble- Fair, in 1739, where 1 bought, 
J thought, a very promiſing Mare three Tears old. 
and had a good Account of the Sire and Dam, ſhe 
came of; for ſhe was bred but at a Village neat 
Leigbton-Buzzard, and had the Marks of a good 
Creature. But I was deceived for her Eyes begin 
to fail at four, and ſhe proved not only a. 1 Jade: in 
the Collar, but a moſt ſtubborn, unlucky. Bitch be- 
ſides. If the Boy ſtruck her at Plough, ſhe would, 
anſwer it every Time, and give a vehement Strike 
out, inſomuch that. I was forced to have Trace- 
ropes made on Purpoſe to hook to the Collar, that 
the Boy need not go near her Hind- legs; and, in 
the Team, if ſhe was much whipped, ſhe would ſit 
on her Arſe, and defy any ſuch Remedy. In ſhort, 
after Keeping. her about a Year, I luckily gota 
Swap at the ſame Fair; and thus as ſhe came, ſhe 
went : However, I afterwards told the Buyer of her 
Kicking, to which he lightly. anſwered, He mult 
take the more Care of her. Thirdly, By. feeding 
indiſcreetly Colts too ſoon with hard S FTuurib⸗ 


" By working them too ſoon and tos hard; which 


is a Fault, we Farmers are too commonly guilty of; of 
for to work Colts at two Years old, againſt a 
ſtanch Horſes, is certainly the Cauſe that many al 


blind, and become weak · backed andſhackle ham, 


Fifth, By a Horſe's holding down his Head for a 
conſiderable Time together, which ſometimes. brings 
; creamy Humour into one, or both Eyes. I had 
; Horſe, that always ſuffered at Graſs this Way, 
till he loſt one Eye intirely. Sixibiy, By frequent 
and violent Purgings, that not only endanger his 
Eyes, but his Life too. Seventhiy, By taking a 
Horſe off a plentiful Living to Scareity, and then it 
z that his Eyes fink. So a Horſe, when he is hard 
nd on poor Feed, is apt to ſuffer by the Conſumpti- 
on of his Eyes, for Want of a due Nouriſhment 
fom his ðù oe OT} 
Warranting a Horſe. By Cuſtom, a Jockey is to 
warrant a Horſe, when ſold, .againſt Glanders, or 
other Unſoundneſs, hot or cold; but not againſt 
thoſe Infirmities that may be ſeen: In which Caſe, 
the Buyer is to re-deliver the Horſe in nine Days 
Time, and have his Money again, or elſe the Law 
vill oblige him to it, as was, by a particular Caſe, 
a few Years ago, proved at aac Aſſizes; where 
the Buyer recovered his principal Money, with Da- 
mage and Coſts, for the Sale of a foundered ing 
warranted ſound. 5 
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en AP. XV. 
| Of Trees and Inſefts, 


T O improve the Cherry-tree, If, in the laſt 
4 Month, you have not drawn the Point of the 
Knife down the outward Rind of ſtandard Cherry- 
trees, neglect it no longer, than the very Beginning 
of this; and then it muſt be done as ſhallow as pol 
ible, that only the very outward Bark may receive 
the Cut, leſt, otherwiſe, the Sap and Gum be diſ- 
Charged by the Slit in too free a Manner; for, if 
tis Operation is not done, this Hoop-bark will __y 

| tainly 


1 4 


Imp e t i 227 K. 
rence fays, that, hy this very Means, 4 Cherry 
ke grow bigger in one Year, than, if nevle$.. 
ed, in fifteen : I have Hondredg of young Tres. 
_ that I, every Year, cut the Bark oft. 

Several Remedies for the Blights of Trees, Now 
look to your Standard Fruit- trees, this being com 
monly the moſt dangerous Time for the firſt Breed 
of Inſects on them, who do a great deal of Mig 
chief, eſpecially in dry Seafons ; for, whet'thishap- 
Pens, as it did in the Year 1736, a great deal of 
Fruit is generally deſtroyed. ' In this Caſe; there 
fore, uſe theſe Remedies: Burn Horſe-Ntter, of 
other Straw, under your Trees; or elſe, with 4 
Dutch Squirt, throw a good Quantity of Water on 
them; or carry up fome Pails of Water, and throw 
over their Tops, and it will ſecure your delicate Muy if 
Duke Cherries in particular ; which as they ſeldom 
grow on a very large Tree, it is the eater done. 
All this F have known to ſacceed to Admiration; 
for, about the latter End of this Month, an Inſect 
ſeldom, or never, miſſes attacking our green Cherries 
with ſo much Diligence and Fury, as to ſpoil great 
Numbers of them, by eating into their very Stone; 
and, becauſe of this hollow Operation, we call them 
Ladlemen, or the Green Fly, or Bug. The latter 
End of this Month, there were alſo, in this dry Sea- 
ſon, vaſt Swarms of exceeding ſmall Inſects, thought 
to be brought over by Eaſterly Winds, that ſettled 
on our Apple and Pear-trees, and there made theit 
Cobweb-Neſts. The Butter- flies alſo laid their 
Eggs, and bred Caterpillars, that oyer-ran many 
Trees, eſpecially thoſe that ſtood in low Grounds, 
out of the Power of Winds, and eat up both Fruit and 
Leaves. So likewiſe did theſe Deyourers ſeize on 
the Beech-trees, where they ſtood To' thick, as to 
hinder the Benefit of Winds, and thereby became 
ſo plenty, and ſpinned ſo many Cobwebs, as ene 
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th Trees and Inſects 194 
+ diſigreeable to walk near ſuch Trees. If your 
Trees grow in Hedges, and you cannot well burn, 
your Straw. under them, lay ſuch Rubbiſh-ſtraw at 
proper Diſtance from the lame, and ſet it on Fire, 
gen a ſtrong Wind blows 3 for, by this, the Smoke 
gill be carried among the Caterpillars, or other 
lues, and kill them. 1 - 
(laning Trees. Now make Uſe of the Knife and 
Eiir-cloth ; the firſt, when the Body and Arms of 
yur Standard Fruit. trees are wet, ſhould be ſcraped 
ih the Back of a Knife, to rub off the Moſs, and 
date the Bark, for the more free Admiſſion of the 
ious Air and Rains into the fame. The ſecond 
ml anſwer the like Purpoſe; and both will add a 
xn Fertility to the whole Tree, and; conſequently, 
tka Means of increaſing its Fruit  _ 
The Breed and Miſchief of the Slug, or naked Snail; 
This Inſect, as far as I can underſtand, has eſcaped 
de Notice of all Authors; and therefore I ſhall, 
ere, be the more particular in my Account of it. 
There are two Sorts of Slugs, or rather two Co- 
bus of them (occaſioned, perhaps; by their Youth 
ad Age) for they both agree in Bigneſs, Shape; 
ud in their Miſchief for about nine Months in the 
Tar; are white and black, an Inch or more long, 
ut have no Shell, The Slug is bred, both in Field 
ad Garden, by ſmall Eggs, that they commonly 
ly in Auguſt in the Ground; and here, in many 
Faces, they lie undiſturbed till Candlemas, when they 
nn] out of their Neſts, and begin to feed on the 
frouting Vegetables till November, if Oober is a 
aid Month, Some think the old ones die every 
lar; others, more probably, that they wrap 
imſelves up in dead Leaves, Graſs, or other Stuff, 
ir their Preſervation in cold Seaſons : Yet, when 
Winters have been attended with long and violent 
iſts, as that was in 1739, it kills moſt of theſe 
leds, as, Tam ſure that did; for we have had none 
B b | to 
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wet, hot Summers, they do a Power of Miſchief 


mer can tell how it will be with them. They willY 


kill them, as the Pea. The Bean they never hurt, 
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to ſignify in the two following Summets. In (md 


My Neighbour ſowed Peaſein February in the Field 
and, by the firſt of April, they were eaten up. ] 
April, 1738, the Slugs were ſo thick among the ran 
dom-ſowed Peaſe, that Pottles of theſe Inſects might 
be gathered in a little Field. The firſt green ſweet 
Sprout of ſome Peaſe were eaten, before they coul 
be well ſeen ; when this happens the Crop is ſpoiled 
Or, if they let it alone till the Stalks get up, and 


eat them down afterwards, it is of bad Confequence Mi nl 
becauſe if the Pea happens to make a ſecond Shoot Nur 
as ſometimes it does, and grow the thicker for it tt! 
et then there is commonly a great deal of Straw Mil Sill 
and but little Corn, by Reaſon of their late Kerning bin 
In September, they will lie and eat Holes in the Tur oo 
neps, and get, two or three together, into a Hole tint 
A Neighbour of mine gave one Plowing to ai 7 
Wheat-ſtubble, and harrowed in Rape and Turnep- tht 
ſeed together, for the Sheep to feed on their Leaves but 
but the Slug preſently eat up all, while they were cit 
in their two ſeedling Leaves. They will feed on ber 
young Carrots and Turneps to that Degree, that ti 
many thouſand Acres of the latter have been 7 
deſtroyed in one Year, and that after the Land has des 
been ſowed two or three Times in one Summer. It "ti 
is theſe Inſects, that help to bring on the Rot in "(i 
Sheep, by their ſlimy, watery Bodies, which the 
Sheep take up in their Feeding on Commons, and | / 
elſewhere, In ſhort, the Slug not only hurts young 200, 
Carrots, Peaſe, Turneps, Clover, Rape, Flax, Ec. kip 
while they are in their ſweet ſecond Leaf, but con- i 
tinue their Miſchief to the Pea in particular, fo long, Wii |: ! 
that it is Holy Thurſday, very often, before the Far. lg 


eat Thetches, or Tares, ragged, but not fo eaſily 


becauſe it is tough and bitteriſh, It is in warm 
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howery Weather, that they do the moſt Damage; 

iſchief e in a dry Time they diſappear, and, by that, the 
Field Pongh, and the Harrows, many of them are killed. 
p. Ii n the Day, they lie in little Holes under a young 
ie ran. Turncp, which ſerve as Paſſages to their Cells; 
mighi nd, in the Night, Thief- like, they do their Miſchief. 
1 ſyee rte Summer is for the moſt Part dry, they do but 
could ie Harm till September. This Inſect is likewiſe 
poiled e Peſt of the Garden, as well as the Field, where 
„ and devours young Cabbage - plants, Kidney-beans, 
ence nd many other culinary Vegetables, to the almoſt 
Shoot gun of the laborious Gardener, who knows no bet- 
or it r Way to deſtroy them than with his Fingers, or 
Straw ihrs, whereby he loſes a great deal of Time and 
rning Pins. Therefore I ſhall, in one of my Monthly 
Tur Books, diſcover a noble Ingredient, that, as I have 
Hole. tinted before, will infallibly prevent the Slug's doing 
to a ur Miſchief to Vegetables, it is ſowed upon, and 
rnep- that in the wetteſt Weather; for it is no Powder, 
aves bit vill dreſs the Land at the ſame Time: So that 
were rider the Gardener, nor Farmer, need fear loſing 


heir Crops of Turneps, Cabbages, or any other, by 
de Slug, as heretofore. 


been he Nature and Miſchief of the Fly, As the Slug 
1 bas bes his Miſchief in the Night, this Ravager does his 
„ It tie Day, and fo furiouſly attacks young Turneps 
ot in "their ſweet ſeedling Leaves, that, in ſome Years, it 
1 the Na Rarity to ſee an Acre of well planted Turneps. 
andi b vi, they have been ſeen to fly in Swarms, juſt 
oung Bl ibove-ground, a little before a Shower of Rain, 
Sc. kipping and flying from one Turnep to another, 
con- il they deſtroy a whole Field in a ſhort Time. 
ons, i k black Body is a ſmall Matter bigger than a 
F ate irge Flea, and, at Night, lies on the Ground, under 
will Turnep- leaf. This Inſect, with the Slug and Ca- 
aſlly i wpilar, are all concerned in the Ruin of the 
urt, i Lornep; but the Fly is reckoned by far the archeſt 


B b 2 | Enemy, 
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mer- time, be commits his 2 ay na 
young Turnep, while it is in its fecand, uſcious, 
tender Leaf; for, when it has made itz r 

then oſten refuſes it, as being too tough and roy 
Ie is theſe Inſects, that bring the Farmer under ye very 
heavy Lofkes of Time, Labour, and Money, by ſpail 
ing bis Crops; which to prevent, there have been 
ſeveral Antidotes invented: As Soot, Lime, Aſhes, 
| Tobacco-Sand, and, i In, particular 7 the Hor s 
Rope, and Glaſs in Powder to keep off the Slug: 
But, as all theſe have been either . inefſectual, 
or too chargeable, I ſhall in my next Month give 
you a Receipt, that will ſecure an Acre of Tu 
from the ly (but not the Slug) for Toon 


SH, 


Charge; for I do it, by applying ſomething N W 
Seed, hg three Days together, before Sowing, and 6 
is what I every Year practiſe, to the Saving of my ary * 
Turnep-crops. New, if theſe two Secrets anſyet ; ö 8 
what I here affert they will do, and which I am * 
certain they will, by full Experience; how valuable 2 
they will be to the Farmer in particular, and to * — 
the Nation in general, 1 leave to the "ON of * jr 
my Readers. e. 
omple 
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vu certains 0 — ingenious, learned 9 
which enabled him to — an many Branches of Huſ= 
tndry , but, for want of being ee with . 


m them : And therefore: I. ſhall bere attempt me. of 
tir ſeveral! Explanations, according to the preſent. 

Praflice of Huſbandry,+-See bis Book, intitulad, A 
Complete Body of Husbandry and Gardening: : 

Or, The Gentleman's Companion in the Buſineſs 

nd Pleaſures of a Country Life, ; Printed i in the 

lar — 1 bir . ee n 0 15 
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R. Worli — . an ibe 
Month of May. This Month uſhers 


in the moſt welcome Seaſon of the Year, 
Now gentle Zephyrus fans the ſweet Buds 3 and the 


Prove 
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10 H 4 L L — Treatiſe with recing Mr. 
| Wor tes on the Month of M ng who 


fraital Part, was forced. to write very, ve lids 


tleftial Drops water fair Flord"s Gardena The 5 
lountryman's Heart is revived (if this Month 
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/ 
prove ſeaſonable) with the Hopes of an ha About 
Autumn; if it prove cold, it is an 10 of Gr alips\ 
for Health, and promiſes fair for a full Bam: T Bind 


ee of An ing is now in its Splendor, ape ls aft 
for Trout and Salmon— 

Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have th 
Milk of their Ewes ;. forbear cutting or \cropping 
Trees you intend hay] * till W ki 
Ivy. | 
"IF yout corn be too funk, you may how mo 
it, or feed Sheep with it, bef fore it be too forward 
weed Corn; in ſome Places Barley — be ſon 
in this Month. | 
Now ſow Buck-wheat, or Branck ; fo: Latin 
34 : Alſo Hemp and Flax may yet be fon. 
Weed Quickſets z drain Fens and wet Groodds 
trifallow your Land; carry out Soil and C 
ther Stones from the Fallows; turn out the 


ind othe 


Calves to Graſs; overcharge not your Paſtures bt tin 
leſt the Summer prove dry; get home your Fue] e Neg 
begin to burn-beat your Land; ſtub or root ouitical Tir 
Goſs, Furze, Broom, or Nee 3 and grub vo ry for 
ſuch Coppices, or other ſhrubby woody Elton n the v 
you intend ſhould not grow again. 5 2 Country 
Sell off your Winter Cattle. n the « 
About the End of this Month mow s Clo e fling ſo 
graſs, St, F oin, and other Frencb Noa ud, wl 
leave off watering your Meadows, leſt you gre kt· paſs 
or rot your Graſs. and ther 
Look now after your Sheep, if this Month prone ky, the 
rainy, leſt the Rot ſurpriſe them. kven Y 
Plant all Sorts of Winter Greens. general 
Soc the more tender Garden-ſeeds z as {wei chiefly | 
Marjoram, Bawm, Thyme, and hot aromatic the We 
Herbs and Plants; ſet Sage and Roſemary. | : hot S 
Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, % Rain 
excepting with Glaſſes ; ſow Purſlain, I Lets aduſtric 
. wnſequ 
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Aord GOES of this Month. — ſuch 
alips "A are dried in the Staaak 
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e Hops to their Poles, ad make 72 the 
ipe l ills after 1 00} 5G ©! | 


n We Bees n now m ready! to RUNS 
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0 . 2 Tt is for Farmers to obſerve- | 
Flowing, Sowing, Feeding, Mowing, Reap-' 
g, and performing a thouſand other Things in 
he Art of Husbandry. in due time, — Expe- 
ence has often proved ho- re it is for 
Armers to obſerve Plowing, Sowing, Feeding 
> Cattle, Mowing, Reaping, and doing a thou- 
ind other Things in the Art of Husbandry at a 
igt time; by the fatal Effects that have enſued 
the Neglect thereof, For there is certainly a cri- 
tcal Time for moſt Things; and more particu. 
buy for performing thoſe. Actions that depend 
m the various. Seaſons of the Year, of which the 
Countryman is, more than any other, concerned 
n the due Obſervation. Time, ſays one, is a 
ting ſo precious, and Occaſion fo precipitous; 
ud, where many Things are to be done, Time 
kt -paſs prevents the Succeſs of our Endeavours, 
ad then Loſs and Confuſion ſucceeds; hence we 
ky, the bad Husbandman has but one Chance in 
tren Years to get full Crops (according to the 
gneral Notion of the Country): And then he. 
iefly enjoys them by the mere Affluence. of 
tie Weather; that is, when a mild Winter, and 
bot Summer, are attended with frequent Showers 
Rain; for ſuch Seaſons commonly cauſe. the 
nduſtrious Farmers Crops to grow too rank, and 
onſequently * z when the poor Land: of a 
B 2 negli 
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i; As RIC L E 1. ro 0 8: - 
_negligentFarmer produces Crops in a juſt Growth, 
to his greater Profit. And Mr. #erlidge wel ob 
ſerves;; that it is a very gteat Neglect i Agricul 
ture, to be too late: It brings a conliderable D 
mage; likes: backward Lear, that produces a bac 
Crop, ſo doth a backward Husbandman meet 
ing Husbandman behind with his Affairs, or a 
declining Husbandman ſo forward as his Neigh 
bour. In Hertfordſhire we call the latter Sort 
Afternoou Farmers : It is the early Bird that catch 

eth the Worm; accordingly. a diligent Pitt 
thinks an Hout's Time in 3 Morning, fob doing 
of Buſineſs, is worth two ia an Aſtemoom; and 
therefore in this Month, and thraughoutall the 
Summer, he, by ringing, a Bell ar Call, alm 
his Plowman, and the Plowman his Horſekeeper, 
who lies with him, and makes him turm out df Bed 
every Morning at Four of the Clock, to bat his 
_ Plow+harſes,: for two Hours. At Five the Por- 
man riſes,” to help harneſs the Horſes ;; aud then 
While they are feeding, bath go to Breakfaſty and 
at the ſame Hour of Five the Maſter is up, to 
ſee theſe and other things performed in due Qrder, 
and his Team ſer, aut to plow at Six a Clock for, 
according to the cammon and true Saying, We 
Eye of the Maſter makes the Horſe: fat Abd ob- 
ſerve, that they continue Eight Hours Wark in 
the Field, before they ſhut out; ſo that it ig 
about IW a Clock, before they return 46 the 
Stable; hen (as L have aften known it done 
a flothful Farmer ſuffers his Team td ſet du of 
his Yard by Seven a Clock, and out af abe Field 
by One; which occaſions him to do that Work 
in Six Days, which he might con venientiꝶũ do in 
Five. Hence it is, that a back ward Farmer loſeil 
fine Sowing-days, and thereby, perhaps, fight 
Seaſon for all that Tear, to his great Freude. 
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Field, when it ſhould have been in the Barn, and 
thus becomes ſpoiled by Rain, It vas the Advice 


/ 


AGRTCU'L'TURE Improved, 


* 4 


of a Friend, to one that tock a Farm, where 
bers had broke before, That he roſe, at Five 


Clock evory Summer Morning, to water a par- 


icular Tree, and then he would engage he would 


Not break. The Meaning of which is, That, if he 


vas out in his Fields by that time, he would diſ- 
cover and prevent thoſe who uſed to torn their 
Cattle into the ſame Ground, while the former 
luggiſh Tenants were aſleep, and eat up their 
Caf and Gerd. I knew an old Knave practiſe 
this Sort of Rapine many Years, and in feveral 
Farms that he lived in, by being up earlier and 
ater than his 3 which gave him an 


Opportunity to make a ſmall Gap in a Hedge, 


or, by lifting a Gate off its Hinges, tho' locked, 
make a Way for his Sheep or Horſes to get 
their Belly full at his Brother-farmer's Coft ; and 
if they happened to be taken in the Treſpaſs, as 
he was then out of Sight, he would plead acci- 
dental Damage. But if this Excufe did not avail, 


and Pounding ſueceeded, his next Study was, how 


to retrieve this Loſs, which he generally did in the 
flowing Manner; viz. When he thought others 


were ſafe in their Beds, he would go and open 


a Place for inviting his Neighbour's Cattle into 


his Ground, and then likewife pound them; a 


Skit that ſeldom failed of reimburſing him of what 


he was out of Pocket this way; and it was for this 


ſharp Sort of Proceeding that he was called Cut, 
to bis dying Day. Others there are, who keep 
Horſe or Horſes for Hizgling, or for carrying 
of Timber, or keep Aﬀes or Mules for carrying 
earthen or other Ware about the Country; ſome 
of theſe are the Farmers great Enemy, at matt 


of all to the flothful Sort, becaufe tht fe m_ 
| | Ne 


2 wait a lg Hour for rurnin 
at their Tail to — their pong, 
Suſpicion; for they little fear Surprize, as 


to their vigilant Watching to take ther out beſore 


the Farmer or his Men are up. But there israther 
2 worſe Miſtake. to come yet, and that id, by:4 


lazy or. ignorant Farmer's wrong timing he en. 


ing of his Seed, as it often hap 
N. remarked in my former 

was to ſow an Horn n * as in April, 
ore a Blue-pea in January, both Crops would be 
conſequently loſt. Or if a Red Lammas Wheat 
was to be ſown in February, or if Barley. ſeed 
was ſown then in a wet Soil, it might be expected 


83 for if, as 


they would ſhare the ſame Fate; and the ſame in 


an Hundred other Inſtances, which I think I could 
name: However, what Mr. World ge obſerves is 


very juſt, when he ſays, .** As for 5 Times and 


< Seaſons of the Year, from the Begirining to 


* the End thereof, every Day ſomething is to be 


« done by the Husbandman, as was ſaid of a Gar- 
« dener, That his Work is never at an End, it 
c begins with the Year, and continues to the 
© next; yet it is not every. Year alike, -neither is 
* every Place alike; fome Tears, or, at leaſt, 
<* ſome Seaſons of the Year, prove more fo 
„ by Two or Three Weeks, or more; at obe 
« time than at another: Alſo the Situation of 
«© Places, either better defended from, or mote 
« obvious to the Intemperature of the Air, be- 
« pets ſome Alterations,” In theſe, and ſuch. 
nike Caſes, the ſubſequent Rules of my ſeveral 
Monthly Supplements are to be ſeaſunably applied 
by the judicious Husbandman, according as the 
Seafon happens to be earlier or later, or the Na. 
ture of the Soil, and its Situation require ; an 
which, as they are written for the Practice of Hi 
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tans are very different from many of thoſe R 4 8 2 


vid down by ancient foreign Authors, who wrote 


their Books in 1taly,” France, and other. hotter 
Countries, wher e their Degr ces of Heat, and ear- 


ler Seaſons, very much vary from thoſe of ours; 


and therefore a Grain, a'Graſs-ſeed, or a Tree, 2 


£ proper to the Climate, Seaſon of the Year, 
1nd Soil, ſhould be with nice Judgment ſown and 


planted : For if, no farther off than in ſome Parts 


of Darby, Stafford, Shropſhire, and other Northern 
Counties, they are obliged to ſow Oats for Brea d; 
becauſe the Poorneſs of the Ground, and the Se- 
rerity of their cold Seafons, will not ſuffer Wheat 


to proſper 3 or, if they do ſow Wheat, or Barley, 


or Peas, c. the firſt muſt be ſown very early, 
and the latter later than is obſerved to be done 
in the more ſouthern Parts of England: How ſhould 
one Rule of Time, Sc. ſerve for both Countries, 
nithout leading the Farmers of one or both of them 
into Miſtakes ? On the Graſs BauJks of ſome of my 
plowedinclos*d Fields, I have fome Standard French, 
and other excellent forward Pear-trees growing, 
that, in ſome kind Seaſons, with a little Aſſiſtance 
it their Roots, bear pretty well; when, if ſuch 
were planted in ſome. Parts of the Nerth, it would 


cover a great Imprudence in their Owner, be- 


cauſe, their tender Natures not being capable of 
feſiſting the Violence of their late cold Weather, 
it would render their expenſive Attempts fruitleſs. 
Wherefore, when Gentlemen. ſend to me. for dif- 


ferent Sorts of Corn,  Graſs-ſeeds, Fruit-trees, c. 
| endeavour ro know the Nature of their Soils, 


and their Situations z and accordingly give them 
the beſt Account I can, when, where, and how, 
to ſow theſe Seeds, and plant the Trees that are 
proper, and apply a Dreſſing to them, as is moſt 
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JF the Month of May prove ſeaſonable,ie m. 
4 viyes the Countryman's Heart with: the Hopes 
of an happy Autumn, and a full Barn——Asthis 
Remark affords my Pen a very extenlive- Oppor. 
tunity to make Obſervations on ſeveral Field Ve 
getables that are to be received into Barns ; I ſhall 
ra begin with that of Wheat. 
beat, and its Incidents, in the Month of May 
| =>—— Theſe Items of Mr. Worliage are certainly true, 
though mere and trifling, becauſe they are with- 
dut uſeful Explanations 3. and therefore I am in- 
duced to inlarge on their Particulars, that they 
may become ſerviceable to my Readers. Hence, 
then, I am to obſerve, that the Month of May 
may be ſaid to be ſeaſonable, and reyiye the Far- 
mer's Heart, when he ſees it attended with dry 
Weather; for then his Corn, his Graſs, and bis 
Trees, are forced on in a regular fertile Gromth, 
which gives the Wheat an Opportunity to begin 
opening its Sheath or Hoſe, and let out the green 
Ear of the more forward and largeſt Stalks z for 
we ſay, May never goes out without .a Wheat-eat 3 
and then, if the former Months have been 2 ich for 
propitious as a dry May. is, there will 2 55 Ab ef 
moſt encouraging Sight, to ſee whole ields of | 
this King of Grain ſhew their innumerable Jong 
Heads, in their green Livery, full of plump, 
milky Kernels, as a Preſage of great Crops, at 
Harveſt ; for, by means of. favourable. Sealons 
before, and now, thoſe prejudicial Extremes afe 
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wg cover V. — other lo = 
1 Yate or two's Breadth is th-be Ren on ach WS 
* 2 Ridge. land free of | Water,” then it is, 
hc the Vale is in Danger of being 8 by the 
Hil, zccording to the old proverbial Obſerva - 
Mn ind 23:05 +01" 1s 30a ob0 e frok 
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keaiſes cold and:dry \May prevents the lururiant 
Progreſs'of Werds by checking them, and giy=, 
ng the Wheat an Opportunity to maintain itlelf. 
n ſuch a moderate Growth, as to keep oe Weed 
under, and yet not run nta I of Stalk; 
which ſometimes octaſtons the ſwof che greateſt 
kat of the Orop. This Conſiderarien leads me 
o take notice more fly of Ex-, 
3 = — affe 

y. a rippin 
Month, it is very dikely to otce the green W BY 
o run ſs faſt into :high;nheavy;: Stalks and. Ears, | 
a cauſe . their, * | 
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| old wet May, as ſometimes it is, to that 
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HHY ſome Pink ſowing Erenich Wheat in A 
7. caſt way. if whe than loben it is foes in Drill. 
Lan etl, {of 7 onchly Book of the N 6dern Ku 
bandman for 44%. J have written very particu 
larly on this, ſerviceable, Grain ; but 1 baße 50 
there made that Piltinction 1 ſhould have dbte, 
between ſowing this Wheat in the broad Land, 
and i in the Bi mode, and therefore Here 1 fl 

endeavour to ſopply the Deficiency. In alf w 
Travels I neverſee chis French W hearſown 27 ng 
Way, 

they. think it fo good a Way, that ba cafe 
| Seed it, as being the greate 'W eed-kilſer, of © 
F ield Vet Zetables, by means of its branching Fand 
loving, "with 1 0 arge high — a” © 
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Expedition, 3 as. Ty 5 
eim, of fowing it in Ma), 
and yet to mow. ite f 2 5 it in, as a Dreſſing 
heat in 7uly : Thus 

S üin the cheapeſt Man- 
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g vic ſuch h 


wilky 1 
4 Farmer an. 


100 nouriſh; a Crop of natural 
French | Wheat 8 on Fe ih 


ner poſſible,” 
ber of a geg Soi 


8 54 
8 
WE, 


Hh, injoined as an Impro- 
or to ſtand for mowing 


it as a Cro of About Chaſfon, tha ar lies : 
between Amerſ * 90 Uxbridge,. they ſow. much 
ofth 8 Seed on their gravelly Sols, ſome for plow- 


ing it in at Blofloming time, and others, for the 
| great Quantities of triangular Grain that it pro- 
| duces, , which ſerves their Farmers to fat their 


Voine, at a very eaſy. Rate, and in a very hort 


time; for this Grain, if rightly. managed, will 
begreedily eaten by them and Poultry and, ſooner 


than moſt other Gr will breed Flein on Horſes, 
Cows, Sheep, and other Beaſts. But a certain 


Farmer in theſe Parts proceeded i MP, a Way of get- 
ting a Crop « of Prench Wheat I never heard of 
Ne. 


A new Way of ſowing French Wheat IN 


Rickmanſworth in. Hertfordſhire a Farmer ſowed a 


four-acre gravelly Field with Hog-peas Bega 


aſt; and after theſe were ripe, and got off the 
Ground, he immediately plowed: up the ſame, and 


tarrowed in Rye for feeding his fuckling Ewes in 


February, March, and April. When the Rye was 
eaten off, he plowed up the fame Ground on the 
Fourth of May, and on the Thirteenth following 


he plowed the ſame again all in Broad- lands, and 


then found the Earth fine enough for his Pur- 
poſe ; and that. was this : He ſowed, on. each 


Acre of this incloſed Field, three Pecks of 


French Wheat, and one Pound of Turnep-ſced 
Broad-caft, and harrowed all in together. The 
Wheat was ſown to Plow in for a Preſſing to the 
Ground, and fo once or twice more afterwards, 
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it 3 Crop of Wueste and hae ibe more | 
Lime to rot, aud thoroughly. mir with the Earth, 
ie ja ages Offober: Sowing : ſeaſon. Now. the 
p ſowing, Frenab. Wheat in. the Prill. 
| ring IQ 4% o, a Cr of na- 
1 A — of, Nee, feen * 
1 e greate f or. thirty 
; WY villings,; necefary. w be expended; for B 
0 8 Mannre, gn; irs Carriage 10 the Field, to « 
only one of Land; an Article of — 6 


Conſequenes to all thoſe who rent or own inclaſed, 
andy, gravellye' or. dry: loamy Soils For, in 
geſfi e. wenty, thirty, or more Aores of 
ch Land, there may a St Sum p. ſaved by: 
his very cmpang of ſowing F7evch;Whear-deed. in 
Drills; andi the mord, if the Ground lies. as a,can- 
lande p em the Farm-houſe 1. fer hers, 


rr 


| Shillin : ind — ings. fiftetn K ads of 

1 12 laid on ane Aere of Landy md) e or by 
ES a'Crop of natural Wheat; n Ave de Re 
trlage, is worth thirty Sillings at feat whe for WY 1:4 Re 
three Pecks of French Mheat-ſeed and e ee, bund 
80 che Charge will amount to but about Jeven Wl glough 
Hurpoſe as well as Dag, and the bester of, th 
| Bark f is kept cleaner from Weeds, khan when 1d wi 
French Wheat grows promiſcuquſiy on iti ber 
: much in a fine Tuch, as if- nc t in Wheat 
all the fallow Summer-ſeaſon. 1 mut 

this drilbd Wheat is ning: 1 Uthe 
Growth, it may be then wowed down; ang fear BN ju, i 
tered by Fork all over the Land, ready for the WW « in 
Swing, or other Plough, to work actofstheGround; ft, the 
and plow it in as well as if it grew in che randoin WW 71.5 

' Poſture. Another Way to' improve wi Rs. 1,4 Inches 
is to ſow it in Drills with Turnep-ſeed heat 
tervals, in Oppoſition to that before: mention Wheat 
which gives an Account, how a Farmer ned is a « Drill 
French Whear-ſeed and Turnep.ſeed wogerhetyby nter ve 
broad-caſting them over all the Ground; ih, made t 
.confequently, produced poor little Turneps 300 WW Firme! 
did the French Wheat ſome Harm beſides; o, Garge 

as they grew in this Poſture, there was 0 fuch byed. 

thing as hoeing the 'Turneps ; therefore they mult Will 

grow, as it were, in a wild manner, be rather R 


more Leaf than Root; and greatly im yveriſh the 
Ground by drawing them; and the” more; if it 
was not firſt dung d before the Wheat and Turnep- 
ſeed were ſown; whereas, by drilling. in the Fr 
Wheat-ſeed in Drills; at four Feet afunder ad 
ſowing the broad Intervals with Tarnep-ſted in a 
fine Earth, without any Dung or Mänure, the 
Wheat and Turneps may be ſo clevetly hoed, . 
to cauſe them both to be * Crops, Af a 10 
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or by fowing ae Wikkar, and 4 ernep eg in 
No Ratidotii-wiyy becaofe the Stalks of the firft, 
1nd Roots of the Jaſt, Wiff, by drilling and hoeing, be 
eee larger than them, and Boner ripe, for 
pughing one in, and dra wing the other; and, after 
125 Dutch forward Tutheps are ſo drawn, and fold 
of the Frenth Wheat may be mowed 48 before, | 
iid with Forks ſcattered about, ad ploughed-in 
for 4 Veen to a faeceeding Crop of natural 
Wheat; where, IT ſuppoſe,” it will do altogether 
much good as the former French Wheat ſown 
h the Broad-caſt way did; becauſe there will be 
jar, if not quite, as much of it grow in Drills, 
$ in the other Poſture : Or, if à Perſon thinks 
fe, the Turnep-ſeed may be drill d as well as the 
frnch Wheat-ſeed; in Drills at fifteen or eighteen. 
hehes apart, and eſpecially where a Crop of this 
Wheat is to ſtand for Seed; for then natural 
Whear-ſeed may, in Ofiober following, be ſown 
nDrills made ift the middle of each of the former 
htervals: And thus all the three Crops may be 
tade to redound, in à very great degree, to the 
farmer's Profit; becauſe, by this very means, all 
wig for Dunging or Manuring is here 1 


2 1 1 12 


CHAP. v. 
Of Barley. 


| * to ſow Barley with Succeſs in this Month.— | 
It is an unuſual thing to ſow Barley in this 
. © Month; but, as it has been done, and a good 


cop ſucceeded, it may be ſo again, provided 
D the 


be put to this Uſe, ſhe ty, 
Soil, Or a fine, dry, p- poor one, * 0 : 850 1 | 
| fore. hand, or afterwards manured. - ond, 
Barley. ſeed, if ſown naked, ſhould. be 9. 5 
or Putney Sort, or a Sort that came laſt off a ſand 
or other warm Earth. Thirdly, Whether beg 


to prevent the pernicious Effects of too dry We 


: things premiſed, 1 ſhall Proceed. to direc the o 
ing of the Seed. 1 


IV y=ſeed for 2 its Crop in the drieſt; * 
Fi the Infuſion of Copperas.——Get a large. Tut 


rr 
5 


. 
they are theſe, vis, Firſt, the Ground, that 1 


wild. He's Baſe W. r 


Barley that came olf a ſandy. or any other Ground 
it ought to be firſt ſteeped or infuſed in a proper 
Menſtruum or Liquor, and limed before Sowing 


ther (that now. may be expected to follow): fron 
retarding the Growth of the Barley- crop. Thel 
A new and very cheap Receipt, Foes to fel Bur 


ready, and put therein a wooden Tap, f bralg 
Cock, with a Tap, Wiſp, or roundiſh = b little 


to keep the ſoaked Barley from - choakin of the 


ſtopping up the Mouth of the Tap or Cock, N ellent 


tis is done, heat as much Water as will near: a bumble 


a Pail; and, when it is heated ſcalding-hot, uber T 
in three Pounds of green Copperas, that, wü A 


ſtirring about, will quickly diſſolve; then dire vate 


pour this Copperas hot Liquor, by ſlow degree, k. ſeed 
all over three Buſhels and a half of Barley, 4s Wlereft 
lies in the Tub; and likewiſe as much cola ut a F 
Mudgel, Hole, or Dunghil, or black Ditch- wo little 


ter, as will lie four or fix Inches above the Barley te Cha 


ſeed, which are all to remain in this Poſture from oral tit 


one Evening to the next, when all the Liquor Ma the 


to be drawn clean off, and the ſoaked Barleſ May be 

laid in a Heap on the Ground, to lie and drail gudge 

all Night: In the „h f ſpread the Barl y Land tl 
la 


ſomewhat into a unn , and ſift e 7 laps thi 


"1 A RToUr H ved: 1 
line over it, which mir v Shovel, and 
mar 6 2gain, till you think the Barley has lodg'd a 
ieh dick Coat of the Lime; then put it into a Sack, 
10d go to Breakfaſt for half an Hour; and by 
the time the Ploughman is ready to ſow it broad- 
af, I will engage it will be full dry enough for 
tis Hand. This Qypantity juſt ſows an Acre of 
Ground, that muſt be harrowed - in according to 
te Directions I have given in my modern Huſ- 
hodman for the Month of May: And for ſteep- 
ag and preparing more Barley-ſeed ready for 
irther ſowing the Land, take the old Copperas 
Liquor every time, and return it into the Tub 
gan ; and ſteep three Pounds of Copperas more 
n hot Water, to be uſed in the very ſame manner 
u did the firſtʒ and add Dunghil, or other black 
ater, to three Buſhels and a half of Barley-ſeed, 
hat is to be limed and ſown as the laſt was. Thus 
you may proceed from Day to Day, getting your 
larley-ſeed completely ready for ſowing with 
þ little Trouble and Coſt, that, in Conſideration 
of the very great Advantages attending this ex- 
tellent Piece of new Husbandry, no one, in my 
lumble Opinion, has the leaſt Reaſon to grudge 
ber Time, their Labour, nor their Expence, on 
is Account. As to the Time and Labour re- 
(ulite to be ſpent in the Preparation of the Bar- 
&5-ſeed, it is no ways detrimental to the Farmer's 
tereſt ; becauſe the Ploughman, if he lives in 
but a Farm of eighty Pounds a Year Rent, would 
do little or nothing the mean while: And as to 
te Charge of the Copperas, I have bought it ſe- 
eral times in the Country for Two-pence a Pound 
t the worſt hand; which makes me believe, it 
my be had cheaper in London. Who then would 
fudge to beſtow Six-pence on every Acre of 
Land that is to be ſown with Barley, when per- 
laps this ſmall Sum may be the Cauſe of getting 
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| the. Farmer ſour Pounds? Wikia A ata 
prove the Chance of, thus: 1 will ſyppoſe che Sai 
| to be a —— . — Or aryl 
for theſe are opereſt Sorts or producing the 
beſt Barley, and the biggeſt Craps. of ig And 
that one of theſe) has been ploughed till it has 
been got into a pure — > Tilthj+and 
richly dreſsd ; for Barley, heyond-alkother Field 
Grain, demands theſe two Requiſſtea. 1 will ally 
ſuppoſe, that a long dry-\Time-direQly: 
the ſowing an Acre of Ground with: all 1) Gp 
ley-ſeed : If ſo, how ſhould ſuch: dryiSeed 
on warm dry Land, come up in a re 
ſince the Earth, in this Condition, is not * * 
do it, by reaſon the Barley- corns lie in thires;/{e 
veral Depths, ar Stratums, of the Ground; u 
the Sprout of the loweſt will in courſe appeavdirl 
becauſe here the moſt Moiſture and Shade attends 
It? The next upper Seed will ſucceed; and abe 
laſt, or that which lies neareſt the Sunne nil 
conſequently be the lateſt in ita Growth und 
thus hold it till Harveſt, if Rains keep: 3 
ſeven, eight, or more Weeks together; $6208 
dry Summers it has done. In this Caſe a Perſo 
has little Reaſon to expect more than three or four 
Quarters of Barley, at moſt, on an Acre, in Re 
turn for ſowing four Buſhels, of Seed begaule, 
at Harveſt, ſome will be ripe, ſome halbrie 
and ſome in its Hoſe or green Ears: But 
the Barley-ſeed is duly ſteep'd and limed, the 
Crop, in the drieſt Time, will ſprout: almoſi a 
together, and continue its Growth, till it gets 
Blades broad, high, and thick enough to ſhade 


certal 


there! 
Copp! 
made 
fon n 
from 
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its Roots; and then ſuch Cover alone, with: tne teme 
Help of Dews, will carry it forward, till it ar- a for if 
rives to a fine, large, full Crop, that undoubtedly lteepe 
wilt produce fix, ſeven, or more . ro great 
off every Acre of Greund, © in a true, event Dam; 
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'Ripeneſs, anfl moſtly of one Bignefs, that qua- 
ne make the beſt of Malt. 
I farther Acconjitiof| the Benefits' attending ſteeped = 


keeping of Barley-ſced moſtly redounds to the 
fxmer's. Intereſt, when the drieſt Summers hap- 
zen; for then they who ſom this Seed dry, have 
the leaſt Crops, and thoſe of the worſt of Barley, 


Quarter 3 and this for a wh 


Firmers, wha ſteeped their Seed, a ſuperior Op- 
portunity of ſelling their ripe, plump, even Bar- 


ky, for Shillings mare a Quarter, than thoſe can 


o ſowed their Seed dry. This leads me like- 
viſe farther to obſerve, that in my. 
lift 


Hubandry for May, I have publiſhed a Receipt, 


bon to make a Compoſition with Nitre for ficeping 8 


harley ſeed therein, and preventing the Miſchie 

that a long dry Seaſon may bring a Crop of it 
under : But, as Nitre is rather too chargeable for 
many Farmers Pockets; it has diſcouraged Thou- 
lands from making Trial of it, though it would 


certainly be to their vaſt Advantage. I have 


therefore been induced to publiſh this moſt cheap 
Copperas Receipt, that I myſelf have ſeveral times 
made uſe of to my great Benefit; for which Rea- 
lon my Readers may depend on its being wrote 
from the Field of Practice: And J hope this plain 


Account of its Succeſs, and the ſmall Coſt. of 


tie Ingredient, will tempt great Numbers of Gen- 
lemen and Farmers into the frequent Uſe of it; 
fr if once it becomes a general Practice to ſow 


eeped Barley-ſeed, I am ſure the Nation, in a 
great meaſure, will be delivered from that infinite 
Damage, that, in ſome dry Summers, attends _— 

| _ ey- 


dley of unripe and 
mizeable Corn; - which certainly gives thoſe. 


ſaid Book of 
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dom? Why, they muff drink à poor wietched 


F ad e in two or three Degrees 
Growth; for then it is impoſſible to make 
Malt of it 3 and if the Malt is not g F 1 40 
fure the Ale and Beer made from it canhot be f 
and then what myſt thoſe People ſuffer, whoſe 
Number are by far the greateſt Part of the Ki 


Malt Liquor; and the worſe, when it is rewe noſt, 
in a wrong Manner, abuſed by che to- jong h bre; 1 
ing of Hops into a nauſeous: abs h 
and loaded with the deadly, ſaline; and fam berle) 
reous Tincture of a large Quantity of Yelty*th ich 
has been beating into Ale a Week, or more, end ! 
gether in Winter, and a few Days into that and nd th 
Butt Beer in warmer Weather, For ſaving, per The 
haps, two Buſhels of Malt in eight, which fuck Drills, 
Male-pradtice will certainly effect; and yet tte en. 

| Drink » will be full as ſtrong as that brewed Pom botteff 
. . mann, in the Fair haneſt” Way of bre 5 de 
it: 9 ring 
6 1 Ege. of beg Barley feed dry in Drllk barley 
rb dry iſn Summer, 1743, manifeſtly proved 8 pe { 
the il Effects of drilling Barley-ſeed dry; for in nd la 
the ſeveral Fields that I beheld in my Journeys this ies be 
Year, I ſaw not one of them under a full Cropof if the 
drilPd Barley, becauſe the Seed was ſown om attend 
naked out of the Hopper of a Drill- plough; & the, 
as it was ſown' dry, the ſmall Showers that hap comes 
pened, afforded not ſufficient Nr barley 
foward a plentiful Crop. A Field of Barley; fown eepe 
in Drills, requires rather more Rain than when it & the) 
is ſown broad-caſt, by reaſon the Seed lies coupe ecety 
confined in a more narrow Compaſs of G be Df 
than that harrowed in. Now, as the Barley i Bn 
ſown thus in Drills at a Foot aſunder, the Sun ae) 
and Air have great Room to come at and dry iP 


the Seed, or its Roots, more than when the Seed ad 
2 7 l 


The good Effetts of ſowing ſtecped Barley-ſeed in 
Drils.—As this is a Summer Corn, and has but a 
ſy Months to perfect its Crops in, and they the 
hotteſt, and commonly the drieſt, in the whole Year, 
the Seed requires a moiſt Aſſiſtance the more, to 
bring on its Growth in a regular and due Order. 
Barley ſown in narrow Drills, ſome of it will be 
ripe ſooner than others, and produce both ſmall 
nd larger Ears at Harveſt, according as the Seed 


of the Earth's Aſſiſtance, a Fault that conſequently 
tends drill'd Barley, if Rains fall in Seaſon; but 
they do not, the Evil is increaſed. Hence then 
comes in the great Benefit of firſt infuſing the 
Barley-ſeed in a fertile Liquor, that giyes all Seed, 
ſteeped in it, full Room to imbibe as much of it 


received its full Quantity, it carries the ſame into 
lie Drill, under a nouriſhing Coat of Lime: And 
Whether Rains fall, or not fall, in time, the 
Barley. ſeed will ſprout almoſt all at once, and 
puſh on a Growth of green Blades and Stalks with 
great Expedition and Strength; and Expedition 
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ies bedded in the Drill for enjoying more or leſs 


s they can receive; and when it is ſaturated, and 
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Droughts, that may * ſucceed his Sowing, 


the Barley-roots under Water for ſorne time ; 
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Ba, in its | ertectio! „ becaut than” 
it will be ripe, ite the Da 3 „ and 6M fl! i 
| Nights ſhort which gives the Farmer the bonn. 
Opport unity of curing it After into 
Field, and houſing it in dry Order afterwards pee. 
Why Vale Far mers ought: 1 rome! the . 0 cn 
ore Sowing. — By his time, Þ hike, 1 have infant 
made it full ppear, how muckt it is to a Farmer into t 
Intereſt to ſteep 5 Al his "or Nie Reel Fa — 7 | the 1 
ſeep! 

be u 

ſuch 

of th 

Way 

their; 

hut t. 

Vule Farmer. * to à Vale Fa armer, 7 Lan here c 
is of a clayey or Riff loamy Nature, I cannot fa Chit: 
it is for his Benefit to ſow Barley in Drills; bu: race 
1 ſay this, that although he ſows it broad- cal, or in 
"0 much his ſuret and more profitable Way eo ep deaf. 


his Seed firſt, as T have before adviſed'; CO: 
by this, he is delivered ſrom the Dich of 


for aught he knows, and hold” for Months to- 

gether; and then his Crops may turn out but half 

is uſual Quantity. Or, ſecon ly, if Rains fall in 
due Order and Tirtie, his ſteeped Seed, cafrying 
with it a great deal of fertile Liquor and Lime 
into the Ground, will certainly enable it to be- 
come the greater Crop. Of, thirdly, in caſe bis 
March ſown Barley is flooded. by April or May 
Showers, that may fall in ſuch Quantities as to 
drown the lower Parts of the Ridge-land, and keep 


then, I ſay, it is, that the ſteeped Barley will ſuſ⸗ 


tain ſuch Damage n than naked- 6 Barley; 
becauſe 


fown, 


a dry, Time 
may become 
ny of the 


* * 


nance, ſow ſuch Seed late, even throughout ori 
or in the Beginning of May, and yet have good 
Reaſon to hope for a plentiful ripe Crop in due 
time, This is one great Perfection of ſteeping 
Birley-ſeed, which I pretend to prove thus: Sup- 
poſe a Farmer is hindered by either Multitude of 


Buſineſs, or by a long Seaſon of wet Weather, 
tom ſowing his Barley-ſeed till even April, or 
urly in May, and he ſhould then ſow his Seed 
n the naked Way, he muſt certainly run a very 
great Riſque of getting a full Crop of Barley 
becauſe, if dry Weather ſhould ſucceed, the Miſ- 
chief J have before mentioned will conſequently 
enſue, to his great Loſs: And, if a warm rainy 
deaſon ſhould follow, there may be a great deal 
of Straw, and little Corn; whereas, when the 
barley-ſeed goes into the Ground full-ſteeped and 
imed, it will ditectly, with great Expedition, 
bow up, and join Affiſtance with. the Rain, to 

5 propagate 
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ate of T Beinahe N 
late, and who, havity de Notion of unf u. 
Ment 3 co the multiplying of 


Þodrs buy 
While before ont His, yer Was tine: 
foon às theirs, and a VI; better Crop. 


do all this, 1 have farther to obſerve, Fr 
tlemen, or Farmers, may proceed chus ＋ ul bis 
w end og ped Barley- feed, Eicker in broad L mich, 
or Drills, and yet wind of a good top, wilhou better 
having Reaſon to impute the Miſcarriage) to al v dig 
ſteeping Parr; for, ren 1 ſor 
forehand duly prepared by feveral Plowing, a 
brought into a fine Tifth at Sowing-time, it m bay, 


be the Means of hindering a full Crop at Hir 
_ veſt; or if Rains fall in the Time of f ings/0 

harrowing of the Seed in, it may occaſioniti 
Loſs of great Part of te Crop s or if ſevereÞroſl 
happen in April or May, it may fo check th 
Barley-crop, as to ſpoil the major Part of t, 0 
do it a leffer Damage; and che ſame eee 


tion of Waters. eee eee 
— ry — Eee 44 urge 
moit e 
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Of the Improvement of Beans, b. Ye 3 

te . 

, ſome Farmers "have "Opportunities hey 5 
Tn Gardeners, to ſo and improve C²π⁹ m ble! 
Wundt, Peas, Turneps, Carrots, \Parſneps, Pride p me 
Cabbages, and ſeveral other Vagetables. A Fame de D 


1 one who regts an incloſed Farm, 0m 


* 


| AGRICVLIURE . roved, 
1 Aſſurance call his Crops +þ 
tan he who rents his Land in ape ; 
me 5 Ne org a. with a Garden 3 5 
arle) veral Sorts ar Vege etables, and even Bi 
e 4 he can in reſpe Room; for there a 
a may Gardeners that live alcogether by their Pro- 
den, and rent Ground that does not give hn ; 
te Liberty of making uſe of a Plough, by reaſon 
of the narrow Quantity of their Land, 'or that 
Fruit or other Trees, or Shrubs, ar culinary Ve- 
gubles, which are ſown in moſt Months of hl 
Year, ſtand in the Way, and oblige him to ds 
il bis Work by the tedious and chargeable Spade, 
nach, although it may perform its © 
better than the Plough, becauſe it may b made 
v dig deeper than the Share can go, yet Monk: f 
n ſome other reſpects, will do its Work ag well 
u that antient Tool, and diſcharge more in one 
Day, than twelve or twenty Men can by the La- 
hour of any ere Inſtrument; vw ruf the 


— a 

has the 82 5 of enjoying Crops of 83 

Carrots, Parſneps, Potatoes, Beans, Peas, Cab- 

hages, Onions, and many other Things, in the 

I cheapeſt Manner poſſible ; and the more, ſince 

the excellent Drill-ploy b is invented, that will fow 
lrge and ſmall Seeds out of it in the trueft and 

noſt expeditious Way infomuch that no Man's 

Hand can ſow Seed ſo true as the Drill- plough can, 

nd which will make more Drills, and ſow more 
ſeed in them in one Day, than many Men can in 

de lame time. The like Conveniency may be 

enjoyed by the - Uſe of the new-found-out 1 

able Horſe-break, which, in a Field, will 

ip more Ground berween Beans or Peas, 255 15 

me Day, I believe I may 221 than ten Men ca * 
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do. And it is like to prove a happy Iayentiol ie f 
not only to the Farmer in particular, but likewiſe Wl 05): 
to the Nation in general; becauſe theſe'new Ma. ought 
chines, with ſeveral others (I may ſay many), dt they | 

I intend to diſcover in my future Works, will not quick 
only ſave him great Expences, and bring him in fertil 
2 great deal of Profit; but they will be the Means to A 
of employing many poor Men, who would not be of Be 

ſo much employed, had it not been for theſe In- © w. 
ſtruments. This I pretend to prove, by afferting, WI here: 
that as one and the ſame Field may be every Tear they 
ſown with Grain for Time out of Mind, withour proce 
making it lie fallow, there will be much moe new 
Corn got than in the old Husbandry ; and conſe. WM latter 
quently more Reaping, Mowing, Threſhing, and more 
other Work done by poor Men, as well as Hoeinz; WW muct 
for though the Horſe-break hoes and turns the the P 
Earth beſides, two different Ways; yet the Hand- may 
hoe comes in afterwards for ſome Labour to pull out! 
the Mould cloſer to the Stalk, than the Break can be tk 
ſafely do, if a Farmer is not a very great Slopen after 
indeed. Thus, I hope, I have made it appear, H 
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theſ 
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in ſome Degree, that theſe new Inſtruments areof 
great Service to the Farmer, who, as he is the 
chiefeſt Artificer in the Nation, ought to have the 
moſt extenſive and moſt beneficial Aſſiſtance given 
him of all others whatſoever, OS 
The Method and Benefit of ſowing Broad or Hit- 
ſpur-beans in this Monih.— The Sowing of Beans 
ſo late as in this Month, is practiſed but by very 
few Farmers ; and they muſt be thoſe who are 
Maſters of warm rich Soils. Here indeed they 
may be ſown in an incloſed Field; but they muſt 
be of the Hotſpur-kind, as the Venetian, the 
Spaniſh, or the Portugal Bean; for theſe, being of 
a forward growing Nature, eſpecially if they have 
been directly 1mported, and not ſown in England 
before, will proſper and bear much, though * 
1 | 1 rs 7 5 | "Wo 


ire ſown the earlieſt and the lateſt, even from 
OHober to any Time in this Month; if now, th 


they will, in the former Way, make their Growth 
fertile ſtill, if the Seed is firſt prepared according 


to Art, as I ſhall preſently ſhew : But theſe Sort 
of Beans cannot be ſown' out of any Drill-plough 


they may be better. In the mean time, I ſhall 
proceed to my intended Purpoſe of diſcovering a 


atter-ſown Bean-crops ; which ought to be the 


the Rarity 3 and as Art helps Nature, theſe Beans 


after the broad Beans are ripe, and ſold off, 
Growth with great Expedition, — This Secret is of 


theſe Beans in Fields, for ſelling them in. their 


loamy Soils in incloſed Fields, make it one Branch 


the Sandwich, and the Hotſpur-beans, to ſell in 
their Pods at Markets, and about the Country. 
And indeed, fince ſome Farmers have thus en- 


Advantage by it; becauſe the Gardeners, who 
generally rent but little Ground for this Purpoſe, 
Produced-ſo few, as to cauſe their Price, diſagree- 
able to the Farmer's Pocket: But now we com- 

. . * 


nc? 
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ought to be ſown m Drills, and not ſet, becauſe 


quicker than in the latter; and quicker and more 


ſo well as the Hand, as ſome think : However, 
hereafter J hope I ſhall be able to convince them, 
new Improvement for forwarding and increaſing 


more regarded, as a very late Crop ſells for as 
much Money as a forward Crop; Scarcity makes 


may be ſo managed, as to force them to throw 
out their firſt Sprout or Shoot in a little time, and 
be thus made to produce a profitable green Crop, 
How to ſteep broad Beans, ſo as to forward their 


great Conſequence to all thoſe Farmers who ſow 


green Condition; as is the Practice of many of 
our Hertfordſhire Men, who, being Occupiers of 


of their Buſineſs to get Crops of the broad Windſor, 


gaged themſelves in this neceſſary Branch of Huſ- 
bandry, the Country has received a conſiderable 


* * — DES c „„ — — - — 
— b 4 = 


Drill-plough, or with any 0eher narrow Plough, 
in which theſe Hotſpur-beans may be dropped 


lay, are the greateſt Maſters of ploughing Land 


Way, after the Land is thus lain up in ſmal 


And, when the Beans are thus ſown, the next 


% ? OS | 
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' monly enjoy a former and latter Crop of them, ty 3 


eur great Convenience: And, that we may do ſo pla 
in the beſt and cheapeſt Manner, mix either Col Ml * 
ſteep a Parcel of Hotſpur-beans three or four b B 


Hours at leaſt, and ſow them as follow: dor b 


out of a Man's Hand, at two or three Inches 
apart, in Drills made at two Foot aſunder; then, 
with one or more light Harrows, the Beans may 
be eaſily covered with Mould, and ſuffered to 
grow, till they are fit to be improved by the mol 
excellent Horſe-break. e 

Second Way. — Or, after the Ground has, by 
a former Ploughing or two, been got into a wo- 
lerable Tilth, you may now, with a narrow Plougb, 
plough the Land into narrow ſmall Bouts, which 
is performed by laying one Furrow of Earth vp 
againſt another (an Operation well known to right 
Hertfordſhire Ploughmen, who, I dare preſumeto 


ng, 


in various Shapes of any Ploughmen in England); 
by this means there will be a Furrow or Drill at 
about two Foot aſunder from each other, wherein 
a Man may, by his Hand, drop out thoſe Beans 
at a proper Diſtance from each other: But ſome 
Farmers think it an eafier and more expeditious 


Bouts, to ſow theſe Beans out of the Hand, after 77 
the broad-caſt Mode of Sowing, for that they of bis 
will in courſe fall into the Furrow ; and if an WM. which 
ſhould chance to lodge on the Ridge-part of *M to a 
Bout, they may be taken and put into the Furrov Wl rious 


ſuch a 


Thing to be done is to cover them with Mould; I fent 


which to do, take one or more light Harrows, ar pole, 


Pr 


-_ 
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daw them along the Bouts longwiſe twice in 
1 Place; and then the Operation is over for the 
reſent 3 for they muſt not 'be: harrowed croſs» 
viſe at all, Jeſt the Harrows tear up and miſplace - 
the Beans, which, when once in their Bed, muſt 
not be diſturbed in the leaſt, till the Horſe- break 
or Hand-hoe is employed between their Rows, to 
kill the Weeds that may grow up-in the Intervals, 
and for Earthing up to their Roots, to forwand 
their Growth with the greater Expedition: For 
vhich Purpoſe, this Way of ploug ing the Ground 
in little Bouts, gives the Horſe-break or Hand- 
hoe a great Advantage of pulling down a ſuſſi- 
cient Quantity of Earth towards the Roots and 
Stalks of the Beans; becauſe this Sort of Plough- 
ing, after the Harrows have been made uſe of, 
leaves the Mould a lictle higher than ordinary in 

the Middle between the Rows, which the better 
ſerves to aſſiſt and fertilize the Crop of Beans, 
and is ſo cheap, quick, and profitable an Opera- 
tion, that, of late, ſome of the moſt acute Farmers 
who are acquainted with it, follow this very Me- 
thod of ſowing their Peas and ſmall Beans, pre- 
ferable to all others, where the Ground will admit 
of it; for in Vale ſtiff Earths, where the Land is 
always ploughed one Way, this ſort of Ploughing 
and Sowing cannot be performed, nor where the 
Land is too ſtony : Which ſhews how neceſſary it 
is for a Ploughman to be thoroughly acquainted 
with his Buſineſs 3 as I ſhall farther obſerve. _ 


How neceſſary it is for a Ploughman to be Maſter 


of bis Buſineſs, ——- A Gentleman ſent me a Letter, 


vhich I received in February 1743-4, to help him 


to a Ploughman, that knew how to manage va- 
nous Soils; and gave me a Commiſſion to offer 
luch a one very large Wages: In order to which, 
I ſent him one that I had qualified for the Pur- 
Pole, by taking him with me into two other Counties 


beſides 
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5 heſides that I live in, and made him hold 8 


Soil, and ſow it with any Seed, as the Nature 


when an unqualified Ploughman comes into n 


uſed to, he muſt conſequently be at ſuch a Loſs, 
that before he can get Maſter of his Buſineſs here, 
he may do his Maſter many Pounds of Damage. 
This is a Matter of {uch Importance, that it con- 
cerns all Gentlemen who hire Ploughmen, to 
work in different Soils, ſtrictly to take care they 


' proving them; for upon this Servant's Care and 
Skill depends the chiefeſt Part of the Farm's Pro- 


Ploughman, that is to be concerned in working 
various Soils, they ought to give me an Order to 


| Hinted ;. then, I am ſure, he will anſwer their Ex 
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different Ploughs, and other Inſtruments, which he 
was a Stranger to before; but, as he was brought 
up to the Plough in our Country, he preſen) 
took the Knowledge of others, even in lefs thin 


Maſter of his Buſineſs, he was capable of holding 


any Sort of Wheel-plough, Foot, or Swing-plough, 1 1 
Drill-plough, or any other Plough or Inſtrumeg af ©) - 


Husbandry ; which enabled him to plow any 


the Land admits. Now this Gentleman ated 
more prudent than thoſe who have ſent to mefor 
Ploughmen, and tied me down to a mean Price 
of Wages; becauſe, according to the Wages, fo 
they may expect the Ploughman to be: And if he 
is one that is accuſtomed to hold only one Sort of 
Plough, he is not capable of plowing various 
Soils; for, according to the Nature of the Soil, 
and its Situation, ſo ſhould the Plough be. Thu 


ſtrange Country, and he is to hold a Plough he 
never did before, and to work a Soil he never was 


get them that are capable of managing and im- 
fit : And therefore, whoever ſend to me for 4 


allow him encouraging Wages ; and, if he is not 
already, to get him qualified, as I have before 


77 pectation, 
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who, belioving it 000, Late 40. low. Pens in. th 
Month, ETD: itz but 1 aſſure them jt. 
; yvrong Notion, either 3 85 are deſigned 1 
green or 4 ripe Crop. . 12th Dey of M; 
19444 I drin d-in the great Union blue Pea be» 
meen my Rows ek bead Beans in ay Fee:. 
coſe, when oy Beans were about .four oe - J. FE 


kd os a Da ark, apa ow about a Wee bk vx 


iter they had: 44 8 ſown, were about 
bgh, and likely to he $ 25 Crop green ot r 
How a Perſon Jow'd. a large aphite Peg in 
ud made a ronfiderable Profit of. them.-——An e 7 
Ir a late Crop af green Peas is well. known to ſe 
br the greateſt Froßt. & Neighbour of mige 
bod 2 large white Peas 50 latter End of his 
Month, and Rid them in Sep in E. gods or 


dels for a good Price; and for thi $ Path fe, 1 
ſhall hereafter give ag Account of a Pea ſown in 
ſth, that was ſo . 5 Sort, as to yield greed 
in a Garden hefare Winter. 3 
An Account of the mn Growth of * which Peg 
led the nimbls . was told chat Sir ——- 
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Twiſdey had a Sort of Peas ſown in his fandy 
Land, called the Nimble Pea, that Was ripe at 
. ſeven Weeks End in 1743, being the Tecond Year 


Part of the Country : They were fown' our of the 
Drill-plough, and horſe-break'd. e. 


The Growth of the excellent Carolina Peg, 
This large whitiſh. Pea, that is ripe early, and 
almoſt at one and the ſame time, was 'fown in m 
incloſed Field in Drills out of the Three-wheel 
Drill-plough in April, at two, Feet afunder; and 
about the Eighth of May 1744, was horſe-break'd 
fot the firſt time, with one Part of the Breaks 
Irons, juſt to ſtir the interval Ground, and pre- 
vent the Growth. of Weeds: And à little be 
they began to bloſſom, they were horſe-break'd 
a ſecond and laſt time, when the ſuperficial Mould 
was turned on the Roots to their great Support 
and Nouriſhment; for on the 25th' Day, theſe 
Peas were fourteen Inches high; and though they 
| were ſown in a poor, pebbly, hungry, gravelly 
| Soil; yet by this excellent new Husbandry, pet- 
formed by the plaineft Inſtruments that were ever 
_ Invented, this Pea-crop made as fine a Shew. as 
ever I ſaw in a Field in my Life; for this Horſe- 
break is ſo ingenioufly contrived, that the three 
{mall Hoes may be eafily and preſently taken up, tho 
ſo-.a8 not to go too deep into the Ground, 0r 4 1 
lower'd at Diſcretion, for cauſing them to ſuit " 2 
hard or ſoft Ground: And fo the Land-iron mf fi 
be ſet wider or narrower, from nine Inches to * 
greater Width, for turning the Mould to the Rox 
of Peas, as the Ploughman would have it. No 
there are three Sorts of Horſe-breaks that I re 
commend to be made uſe of, according to the 
Nature of the Ground; and therefore thoſe Gen 
tlemen who ſhall think fit to employ me to furniiny 
them with theſe new and plain Inſtruments, f 
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have thoſe chat beſt * their Soil; Aich is a 
ua Hatter of great Importance, and ought to have 
* d paid to it accordingly; becauſe on this 
Yea WRegare? FR J's 5 
tis very much depends the acceſs of Pea and. 

Bean-crops.. In May 1744, 1 was deſired to ride. 
Ih two Gentlemen about the Connery, do ſhe r 
hem ſome Carioſiries practiſed in the Art of Huſ—- 
bandry 3 z and, amongſt the reſt, their greateſt Ad- 
piration was, to ſee Pex:crops ſo very large and 
farward in this Month, that had been ſown but of 
the Hopper of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, and 
nice horſe-break'd afterwards : But they were 
noſt of all ſurpriſed at the Sight of ſuch plain- 
made Inſtruments; for one of them had been a 
pedtator of the very ingenious Mr. Tull's Con- 
rivinces, and faid, his were made in ſuch Nicety 
F Order, as perplexed” the Underſtanding of a 
ſallow Capacity 3 and ſo chargeable and' diſicult 
u make and mend, as diſcauraged many to dome 
ino their Uſe. 3 | 
Hand-boeing Horſe-beans. Near Harrow” the 
Bl in Middle, on the 12th of May 1742, I faw 
them hoeing, Horſe-beans with Hand-hoes, that 
ere ſet acroſs their ſtiff wertiſh Lands by Wo- 2 
nen, with a.ſharp-pointed Dibber, in Rows about — 
eghteen Inches aſunder; and, being thus twice 
boed, they paid their Owner much better than 
toſe Horſe-beans that were ſown and harrow'd 

n the promiſcuous Way; for, as it was a dry 
dummer, the laſt was a very poor Crop, by lying 
hallow in the Ground, and being dried ſo much. 
vj the Sun, as almoſt ſpoiled them; while the ſet 
ad hoed Beans, by lying deeper at firſt in the 
Lrth, and afterwards being aſſiſted with the Cover 
of hoed Mould on their Roots, became an. ex- 
ellent Crop. The- firſt. fime of hoeing, they. | 
fawed and worked their Hand-hoes along the 
middle of the Interval; z and as ſoon as the Weeds 
2: | were 
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N —A Farn er havin dung ed and Prepared a Pete 


Hogs or Moles, dig and penetrate a Jooſe G Ground 
wk Eaſe : And the Farmer had net Wit enough 


| they are ſoaked too long i in ſuch hot Ko Wi b. 0 


wide, pretty deep, and laid in his broad Beans 5 
come up as a latter * to ſell in their 12 


Ae leurrv 1 2 1. FR 
were 8 and run, they hoed 4 Pech l 


break is not known. ys 
How a Farmer ſe 8 Rood of Crick: 129 Hi 
Wind for Beans, and bete the Crop Peru 


of Groun in his Schenk, about a Rodd in A | 
Quantity, in February, ſet ir wich his bead te / 
Wind/or 5 in Rows, at two ect alinder; and come 1 
about the 12th of this Month, had all the Pier this, 
vals broke 'with Hoes 1 the Beats in de tcy 
loamy cold Soil and Sita n were aboiit Jour (ll tte 1: 
Inches high ; but it hap pens „ that good Part of god 
his Bean-cro was ſpo iled by Ig or Stirew- ice, AW that 
that bit off the Spit Spende Abd 155 the Sufface te) 
which they woul net! have done fo weh had be vil 
ſet the Beans in Rows, contrary te ihe li Wa kept 
the Ground was: plowed in; bur inſtead” chen burſt 
he ſet them the ſame Way the Ground Was laft {oak 
plowed in, which gave the Mice an eaffer 'Oppor- Six 1 
tunity to make their Entrance into the Eäfth in (oaks 

' queſt of the Beans, as the Land lay this Wa Grou 
looſer than if the Beans had been ſet acroſs the hen 
laſt Plou gbing; for theſe Shrew-mice havin 255 * 


Heads bail in the Snour-faſhioh, like k 


to ſer up Tile-traps, to catch them in the Field. 
Ne ow, to make the moſt of this Rood of Ground 
after hoeing, he ſteeped ſome more broad Bean, 
in a Mixture of Urine and Soot, two Yet: or 
is long enough at this Time of Year; for 


dry hot Weather ſhould ſucceed, they & 


to burn and ſpoil: He therefore made 
the Intervals with a Carrot-hoe of three 


7 
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db in Hugh or Heptenler, And ven all the 
Beans were laid in the Drills, and covered b 
Hand- hoes with Mould, he trod the Earth upon 
them, the better to cloſe it on the Beans, and to 


£ 


keep out the Droughes. In this Part of the Country 


te Drill-plough and Horſe-break was nor Known. 


A Way practiſed by the Leighton Gardeners when 
they ſow or - ſet Garden-beans in May, to make them 
come up in the quickeſt Manuer.—.— When they do 
this, the Beans are deſigned to be gathered; while 
| they are green, for ſelling about the Country in 
the latter Part of the Summer, when they expect 
 2g00d Market for them. For this Purpoſe, and 
that they may come up in the quickeſt Manner, 
they put their Seed-beans into a Sack or Bag, that 
will hold them looſely ; for if they are put in, and 
kept in a tight Poſture, they will be apt to ſwell, and 
| burſt the Sack or Bag: Thea ler theſe Beans lie and 
bak in Water from Twelve a-clock in the Day till 
Six next Morning; for by that time they will be 
ſoaked enouꝑh to ſpire quickly after they are in the + 


Ground. But this Practice they never follow, but 


chen they ſet theſe broad Beans in April or May. 
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Eon 
0 Of Joo. - ©: as, 
He WW a Farmer bad eleven Sheep killed in a Clover. 
feld, by the Shepherd's falling aſleep in the ſame. 
— On Thurſday the 20th Day of May 1742, 
- Mr. B s Shepherd bringing a Flock of Wea- 
ther-ſheep from off Dunſtable-Downs to a Clover- . 


held that lay near the ſame, he put them into it ; 


as uſual, but always watch'd and kept them from 
ranging farther than he deſired ; and when he 
tiought they had had a ſufficient Bait or Bellyful, 
e drove them out again to the Common, to re- 

| 5 main 
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main here till Folding-time-: But it happened on 
this Day, that the Shepherd fell aſleep in the Clo. 
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ver-field, and let the Sheep range all over it at 


their Pleaſure, till eleven of them, by feeding 
very gfeedily on this windy artificial Graſs, were ſo 
near burſting, as obliged the Farmer to have them 
directly fuck | 
ſent for in all Haſte to prevent their. burſting, 


by three ſeveral Butchers, which he 


7 


Theſe eleven Sheep were worth fourteen Shillings 


a: piece as Store-ſheep ; but, by this Accident, the 
Farmer made bur little of them; for he gave 2 


great deal of the Meat away, and the beſt he fold 


bor bur Six-pence a Quarter.—— Therefore be 


ware of the like Danger ; for, by ſuch means, x 
Farmer may loſe a whole Flock of Sheep in an 
Hot of rwo's time. -.- 

' . How the Author had ſome of his Cows. hoved in 


Clover, and how be recovered them.—— We Chelturne 


Farmers find it one of the moſt profitable Pieces 
of Husbandry to get Clover ready in this Month 
to feed our Horſes, Cows, Sheep, and Hogs, not- 
withſtanding the great Riſque we run of loſing 
the Lives of our Cows and Sheep. As to the hilt 
of theſe, my Way is (as I have heretofore de- 
ſcribed), to give each Cow, the firſt Morning they 
are turned into the Clover-Held, an Egg-ſhell ful 


of Tar, as the beſt Antidote we know of, to pre- | 
ſerve them againſt the ill Effects of this windy. 


Graſs : And when once, by the Safety of this Re- 
medy, they have filled their Belly, and emptied 


It, we reckon the Danger pretty well over of their 


burſting. However, there is ſome Danger fil 


remaining, eſpecially in a dewy Morning, or after 


a Shower of Rain, which increaſ-s the hoving 
Quality of this Graſs : And it ſo happened, that 
I had now-and-then a Cow hove by the ſame, But, 


as we are ſenſible of the approaching Danger, ve 
watch the Cows the more narrowly ; and, upon 
"x e perceiving 
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; ” __ 
perceiving their ſwelling or hoving, we drive them «|| 
«ut of the Field, and immediately have the oy 
held by the Horns and Noſtrils; and with an Horn - ol 
{ gave her three Pints of Urine mixed with an 
Handful of Salt, and ran her about for a Quarter 
or Half an Hour; and, when taken in time, it 
ever fails ſinking the Swelling, and recovering her 


ele I had loſt ſeveral in 1743 and 17144. 
TS 1 3? | * | | 2 * * ; I; | 3 | 8 Na ; 5 8 3 hs : | - / 
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, IETHS 4 
Of Weaning Graſ-lambs. 


Mt feeding ſuckling Euves for fatting Graſi-lanbs, — | 
By May-day all Field-turneps are gene: 


ally eaten off, as well as that Rye which was i 
ſown in Auguſt or September laſt, for feeding ſuck- - 1 
ing Ewes, and their Graſs-lambs: Rapes or Cole 8 | 


likewiſe that was ſown laſt Year for feeding Ewes 
ad Lambs in the Spring-ſeaſon, is by this time 
generally eaten off; ſo that there remains hardly 
ay other Field-food now than natural and arti- 
ficial Graſſes, and green Corn; which obliges the 
Meadow-Farmer to give over ſuckling his Houſe- 
lambs, that now are chiefly out of Seaſon, by 
reaſon the Graſs-lambs fucceed in full Perfection, | 
5 having Meat in great Plenty, in incloſed Fields 
eſpecially : And therefore I ſhall here give a new {| 
Account how we feed our Ewes and Lambs in this | | 
Month on artificial Graſſes, and green Corn, in | 
| 


order to fat them for Market. 5 

To feed Ewes with their Lambs on green Oats. 
This Piece of Management is moſtly confined to 
incloſed Fields; becauſe here we can put Ewes 
and Lambs in, and take them out at Pleaſure in 
the cheapeſt Manner, free of the Charge - a N 
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_m_—_ 400 8 Dee % Ground whie | 

| whar can't be done in open Fields; e — 
Derſons Land and Corn lis together ! Aud eee nat 
8 e pr ncltoſed Fields, anddos Wy "ii 
Turnepe, Rye, Rapes, and artificial” ever 
vr fame of them, for addi his Ewes am Gra 2 
lambs, is much wanting to his Intefeft bes 

| Wale: many Chelturne Farmers fat great Nymber r fir! 
95 of Graſt kams, which hel Fee pay 7 bone. tural 
| 5 Rent at an eaſy Rate. rmerly moſt N Oat-fie 
Were afraid to Feed! down their green Oat-erop the Oa 

. 7 . 18 . it; ; hut Experience ha llades 
one to a BY * 3 

ended 

the gre 

5 8 ud the 

ee, fo 9 2 ay 1 * | 4 Py . th TY, Lg 
Advamage, on 4 full Crop of green Oats ec "wut 

8 the Nature of the Ge, and die" Kati e gra 
of the Y ear, ought in an © .ciaf Manner'to , cording 
bh. a If che Land is of the dry "Sort; and in ore 
cla eart, and a kind moderate Seafon ſucceeded Val 

for {; ome ome time, the Sowin of the Oats, thoſe fown , ſuch 
1 2 vary or March will now mew themlelves _ 
with broad Blades, in a ſpreadi ing curling Cond! - out 
under a black green Colour, chat ems roll ff rs 
grov fo. rank, 1 9 to threaten the Farmef with al 4M : 
rear Loſs, if they are not eaten down itt” Th No 90 
Month with "Sheep and Lambs, by g ro win x ng , 
Tak afterwards, as to fall and be lard 1 5 bi Fl 3 
. Harveſt; and then the Crop will in courle b 
good for 1 as conſiſting of a. Treat deal of l 1 
traw, and firtle Corn; and . thoſe Gats that are, yp 


will be perhap s but half ri half Hzs, and half 
In Jonny they would on be. Here the 


ſucking E wes, wich their — * be torned | 
in 


Caſe ſh 
luring ( 


. 
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to graze under the following Preparation : Firſt, 
Day or two before they are turned into ſuch 
geen Oats, the Ewes and Lambs ſhould be fed 
n natural or artificial Graſs, that they may be 
gltted. with their Belly-full of Meat, in order to 
vent their too voracious feeding on ſuch green 
ats, leſt they crop and eat them directly down 
b low as to * the Crop; whereas, if they 
xe firſt fed on Graſs, they will either feed on the 
ntural Graſs. of Baulks, if there be any in the 
(a-field, or pick and eat out the Weeds among 
de Oats; for if they, through Hunger, crop the 
Blades of the Oats too much, they ſhould be taken 
ut and ſhifted into another Field in due time. 
Fecondly, In caſe the Spring has hitherto been at- 
ended with Froſts, or Chills of cold Rains, ſo that 
te green Oats are very ſhort indeed, the Ewes 
ud their Lambs ſhould be kept out till they have 
acquired a Head capable of ſuſtaining their Bite 
vithout Damage; then a Farmer may enjoy a 
ine grazing Crop, without (if he takes care ac- 
wrdingly) hurting his Oat-crop ; which will be an 
extraordinary Profit to him, even (it may be) to 
tie Value of ten or more Shillings an Acre; for 
5 ſuch a plentiful Feed at this Time of Year, the 
famer's other green Meat is ſaved, and made to 
lad out the longer hereafter, under the Feed of 
deep and Lambs, or other Cattle, the Ground 
cleared of choaking pernicious Weeds in the cheap- 
et Manner, and greatly enriched by the Stale and 
Dung of the Beaſts, and the Oat- crop by this 
neans forced on in a quick, rank, branching 
browth, that very likely will produce not only a 
eater Quantity of Straw than ordinary, but 
Ikewiſe perhaps Quarters enough, of full large 
Oats, of every Acre ſo fed and improved. This 
Liſe ſhews the Excellency of dunging and ma- 
ring Ground in full Perfection for a Wheat or 
1 5 = — Harley. 
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Barley-crop; becauſe, by ſo doing, the Land i 
got.into ſuch Heart, as m bring er early gen r 


Crops of Oats fit to feed the Ewes in this Mont 

and breed Abundance of Milk in them, for fu bn 
ting their Lambs with great Expedition. The (0, 1 
Lambs alſo are hereby tempted” to feed on the 
green Oats and Weeds; which being a freſh B , 
and a new Food, they will greedily eat, and me fi a 
with Plenty of Milk beſides. But theſe are bed 
all the Advantages accruing from an early fulfil . 0 
Crop of green Oats ; the Ewes, at the ſame tine de 


will get themſelves forward in Fleſh, fo as to fi 2 
the ſooner for Market after the Lambs are weaned Cort 
off; or, if they are to be kept on longer as$t 7050 
ſheep, they will take Ram the fooner, and beth . ay 


better enabled to withſtand the Severity of a hari 
Winter. Now this great Improvement chat is t Ye, 
be thus made by obtaining an early full Crop « if 
green Oats, happens more ſurely to thoſe Farm " | 


who dung their Land directly for an Oat-crop, an ples 
not for a Wheat- crop, as many obſerve to do ii Lok 5 
Suffolk and Eſſex, Sc. to prevent Weeds and Smu 00 : 
happening to the Wheat-crop; for Oats ſown unde . e | 
this Management are not in danger of being hut 45 
by Weeds, becauſe they may be fed off by Sbeeſſ _ 
and Lambs, as aforeſaid : And if they are nol ges 
check d this way, the Oat-crop in ſuch nc bon | 


Ground will ſurely overcome, and keep down th] er 1 
Weeds: But, as there is a bad Property belongingl |; 
to this Sort of Husbandry as well as a good one : " 
I ſhall, in the next Place, endeavour to give on , het 
Account of the ſame, for the better preventing * 
Perſons falling into the too common Miſtake « [ = 
feeding a good and bad Crop of green Oats in on . 
and the ſame Manner. ES bg ich E. 
The great Diſadvantage that may attend fung, ef T 
Ewes and Lambs on a bad Crap of green Oats, 8c. wy C 
In this Account I am obliged to turn the Tables | 


AGRICULTURE Improved, 43 
ad write of the great Loſs a Perſon is liable to 
fer, who imprudently feeds his Ewes and Lambs 
ma poor Crop of r Oats. When Oats are 
hn on a lean dry Soil, the Corn has enough to 
do, without any checking, to grow into a tolerable 
(op, though a propitious Seaſon of Weather at- 
ends it: Wherefore, if a Farmer ſhould be fo 
fily as to turn his Ewes and Lambs in here, to 
fed on the green Blades of Oats, it is ten to one 
odds, if he does not ruin his Crop by it; becauſe 
the Oat-roots in ſuch a barren Soil have not a 
Fund of Fertility to bring and puſh on a Re- 
gonth of their Stalks and Blades, ſufficient to 
owercome the Weed, the Slug, or the potent Heat 
of the Sun, in a long dry Time; as has been the 
rery Caſe of many ignorant Perſons, who, for 
nant of Plenty of other green Meat at this Time 
of Year, have preſumed on the Aſſurance of a 
5 Crop of Oats, notwithſtanding they have 
edthem down in a poor Soil with their Ewes and 
lambs; and ſo have brought themſelves under a 
Lok of almoſt the whole Crop of Oats. This 
(aſe likewiſe affects thoſe Farmers who, having 
kt on an Oat-crop in a clay or ſtiff loamy Soil, 
renture to feed their Ewes and Lambs on the green 
Blades, though the Weather be ſo wet as to cauſe 
dem to tread and graum the Oats with their 
Feet, and thus do them more Damage than with 
teir Teeth. Theſe are two extreme Pieces of 
ll Husbandry, which ought to be avoided by all 
prudent Farmers, leſt they ruin the greateſt Part 
(f their Oat-crops. The beſt Way then is certainly 
lb feed a Crop of green Oats with Sheep and 
Lambs, before the Stalks are high enough to be 
m the Spindle; and when Oats grow in a dry 
ich Earth, or when they grow in a ſtiff Soil, and 
refed in dry Weather, while the Ground is in an 
lard Condition, there _ abundance of Profit 

| =. be 
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be got by it, and yet do the Oat-cfop more Gage 
than Harm, provided the Ewes and Lambs are 
not kept too long in one and the ſame Field of 
green Oats; if they are, it may rather retard their 
thriving than forward it; for all Field-beafts affect 
freſh Bites ſo much, that nothing pleaſes them 
better, nor cauſes them to thrive faſter, according 
to the old Maxim, Change of Paſture makes the Calf 
Fat. It is therefore, that we carefully obſerve to 
take the Ewes and Lambs out of ſuch a Field o 
green Oats, before they have bit it down too low, 
and put them into another; and ſo ſhift them from 
Field to Field, as we perceive the Growth of the 
Crop, and the Dryneſs of the Ground, will admit 
If it is a rich Ground, and a forward full Crop, 
ſeven Couples are enough to turn into a Four-acre 
Field of green Oats, as our uſual Stint is; then, 
if they are not kept here too long, the Lambs 
will thrive apace: But, of all Degrees of Growth 
if the Oats are upon the Shoot, no Sheep nol 
Lambs ovght to feed on them, leſt their Bite caufc 
the Stalk to bleed, or run out its Sap; and then 
good Oat- ear can never ſucceed. Again, if Oat 
grow thin, Ewes,with their Lambs, ought not tal 
be turned into them at all; becauſe where green 
Meat is ſcarce, they will bite too cloſe down 
And if wet Weather happen in the Time, they! 
do Damage, as I ſaid, with their Feet. 
Of fatting Lambs in fallow Fields.——This may 
be done with good Succeſs ; but then the Ploughing 
part muſt be let alone till late, even till che latte 
End of this Month; and where the Ground 18no 
of the ſtiff Sort, it may anſwer well enough; bu 
where the Land is of a clay or ſtiff loamy Nature 
it is a dangerous Undertaking ; becauſe, if a ve 
Summer ſucceeds, the Earth cannot be got into 
Fine Tilth againſt the next Wheat-ſowing Seaſon f 
and then the golden Crop is attended with a 7 : 
N . iſqug 
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Riſque of ſpoiling than ordinary : But there are'great 
Numbers of Graſs-Jambs fatted this very Way on 
only the Graſs and Weeds that grow in incloſed 
zable Fields, in a moſt cheap Manner, and very 
arly ; for Weeds grow up apace: And by ſhifting 
the Couples in due time into freſh Bites, the Lambs 
jill thrive at a great rate, if the Ground is not 
over-{tock?d. 1 5 

Of Weaning Lambs on green Oats.— Others re- 
{rye their green Oat-crops purely for weaning 
their Lambs; for when they are taken from the 
Ewes, and turned in here, they will feed and pick 
out the Weeds, and will hardly meddle with the 
0ar-blades till they are gone; and then they will 
feed on the Oats, and fat faſt, if they are ſhifted 
into freth Bites in time, and be thus got ready for 
Marker, or for making Store-ſheep of them. 

Of Weaning Lambs in Pea-fields.—— This is ſo 
new an Undertaking, that few, very few, dare 
venture on doing it; becauſe they are afraid the 
Lambs will bite off the Heads of the Peas, and 
ſpoil their Crop. Thoſe that do this, ſhould be 
Occupiers of a dry Soil, ſuch as a Gravel, a Chalk, 
a ſandy Loam, or an intire dry Loam, that is 
kept in rich Heart, capable of puſhing forward 
the Growth of ſome Crops with great Expedition : 
And even then, but few Lambs muſt be turned 
in, after they have firſt had their Belly-full of 
Clover, or natural Glaſs, to prevent their falling- 
on and eating the Pea-heads ; which they will be 
apt to do, if turned- in hungry; otherwiſe they 
vill feed on and pick out the Weeds, before they 
vill meddle with the Peas: But if they ſhould 
chance to bite off here-and-there an Head, they 
vill grow again, and branch the more for being 
bitten a little, with this Caution, that Lambs 
ought not to be kept long enough in the Field to 
ked hard on the Pea· heads and Stalks, leſt they 
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their Sap, as will weaken, their Growth alway 
after. If Lambs are to be weaned on young Paz. 
crops, they ſhould be of the Hog-ſort, and tha 
are to ſtand till they are full ripe. It was the ſixth 
of May 1742, when our Pea- crop was fit to re. 
ceive the weaned Lambs; but in ſome very warn, 
rich, dry Soils, Lambs were put in on the twenty- 
tourth Day of April  ... ---- ... 8 * 
Feeding and fatting Ewes and Lambs among Bran, 
& c. — This Piece of Husbandry is performed 
more in Vales, than in Chelturne Countries; be- 
cauſe they generally ſow far greater Quantities of 
Horſe-beans in the former than in the latter; which 
give the Farmers an Opportunity to feed their 
Ewes and Lambs among their Beans, from a very 
ſhort Growth to Bloſſoming-time: And, in ſome 
favourable, warm, wet Springs, they'll feed and 
fat on eating the Curlock-weed, the young Thiſtle, 
the Poppy, the wild Muſtard, the Chickweed, &. 
and Graſs, notwithſtanding they are folded every 
Night; for, in moſt Parts of Vale-L. ands, their 
Commons have ſo rich and fertile a Graſs Turf, as 
to fat their Beaits ſurpriſingly faſt, Thus, with 
what their Ewes and Lambs find to eat between 
their large Crops of Beans, and on the fine hearty 
_ Graſs of their Commons, both Sheep and Lambs 
oftentimes become fat enough, and are ſold to the 
Butcher. It was the fifteenth Day of May 1744s 
before the Ailibury Vale-Farmers ſuffered their 
Flocks of Sheep and Lambs to go into their Bean 
open Fields, to feed on the Weeds that gre 
amongſt them; for their Horſe-beans were not 
above three or four Inches high at this Day, by 
_ reaſon of this backward, cold Spring ſeaſon. 
Feeding and fatting Eues and Lambs in Clover and 
Trefoil, &c. In this Month, Clover, Trefail, and 
Ray: graſs, are in their greateſt Heart; * 2 
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heir Stalks are large and very ſucculem, they yield 


zbundance of rich Juice to ſuckling Ewes, thar 
creates great Quantities of Milk an their Bags, 
which feeds and fats Lambs with the greateſt Ex- 

ition ; and was it not for the dangerous hoviag 
Quality that attends Clover- graſs in this Month, 
it would be the moſt profitable Sort of all artificial 
Graſſes. On this account, the ſuckling Ewe 
eſcapes better than the Ram and Wether ; | for 
theſe never have ſo ſoon as they ; yet I can't fay 
they are free from. this Danger ; becauſe, if duc 
Care is not taken at firſt to give them their Beily- 
full of natural Graſs, juſt before they are turned 
to the Clover-graſs, it may likely become fatal 


them. Now, to prevent this Misfortune, our 


moſt judicious Farmers ſow Trefoil amongſt their 
Cover; and ſome add Ray-graſs, which, in a 
very great Degree, ſecures the Sheep and Lambs 


fom hoving : But where Trefoil grows in an in- 
tire Crop, the Ewes and Lambs feed in more 


Sifety, and fat at a great rate; becauſe this Graſs 
yields a very pleaſant Juice, that produces an en- 
cellent Milk, and a great deal of it; inſomuch 
that both Ewes and Lambs will fat here faſter than 
in any other artificial 'Graſs, and become very 
ſweet Meat, provided they are put into the Field 
of Trefoil, while it is in its young Growth ; for 
hen this Graſs is old, its Stalks and yellow Bloſ- 
ſoms get rankiſh, and tincture the Milk of the 
Ewe, and the Fleſh of the Lamb, with a little bic- 
teriſh Taſte. This delicate Graſs-ſeed I fow every 
Year in its black Hull, and not in naked Seed; 
for, in this Condition, it will keep ſound longeſt, 
ether in or out of the Ground: Therefore choſe 
ho think fit to ſend to me for this Sort of Seed, 
hall have it ſent them in the Hull, and of the laſt 
Tear's Growth. ; 

3 Why 
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upy Trefoil-ſeed is beſt ſent in its Hull id n 

= 6 e may be ſent to 4 

ſtances in a pure ſound Condition, while it is in in 

black Coat or Hull, without the Danger of heating 

and ſpoiling; becauſe, in its Hull, it hies ver 

hollow; inſomuch that we commonly ' ſow the 

Buſhels of it in its Hull on one Acre of Ground; 

when, if we ſow the Seed naked, we ſow.'twelve 

Pounds on one Acre. Thus a Five-buſhel Sack 

of Trefoil-ſeed, in its Hull, will be about equal 

to thirty or forty Pounds Weight of naked Seed: 

Which plainly ſhews the great Diſproportion of 

the Seed's lying in a Sack or Box, in its naked and 

| hully Condition: Therefore, whoever has the naked 

[ Seed ſent them to a great Diſtance, is in Danger, 

by its cloſe lying, of having it heated and ſpoſſed. 

And how much it concerns Perſons to get & fight 

Sort of Graſs-ſeed, very much appears by St.'Foyn- 
ſeed ; which after one Year's Growth (though 

kept in its Hull) ſeldom grows; but there are ſe- 

veral other good Properties belonging to the Tre. 
foil- ſeed kept, and then ſown, in its black Hull; 
on which I have formerly written. 
O the Number of Ewes and Lambs, and the Time 

an Acre of Clover or Trefoil will fat the Lambs in. 

« This every Farmer ought well to conlider 

and know, before he turns in his Ewes and Lambs 

to graze and fat; for on a proper Management of 

_ theſe Graſſes; and that of the Ewes and Lambs, 
very much depends a great deal of his Intereſt, 
If he overſtocks the Graſs, he does himſelf a 
Damage; for theſe ſhould not be eat too cloſe 
down for the firſt time; if it is, and a dry Seaſon 

ſucceeds, it will greatly check its Growth: But if 
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it is then fed down about half-way, there will be 9 

a ſufficient Shade left for lodging the Dews, and 1474 

for recovering this firſt Bite in a little time. Here Work: 
* lies great Part of a Farmer's Profit; 4 * ferm. 
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firs his Ewes and Lambs out of one Field into 
other, or hurdles out a Piece of Graſs in the 
me Field, fo that the Couples may enjoy a freſh 
die in due time, one Acre of Clover or Trefoil - 

may feed ſix Ewes and Lambs, and fat the 
Lambs off in about ſix Weeks time; whereas, if 
his Number were to be kept on one Acre of 
Clover till it is eat up bare, it would backen their 
Pting, and cauſe the Farmer to loſe the Benefit 
o moſt Part of his Graſs. Again, there is alſo this 
Diference attending this ſort of Management; one 
lere of theſe Graſſes will fat fix ſucking Lambs, if 


4 bey are ſhifted in due time, as well as it would four 
king Lambs, if they are fed on no other Graſs: 
„ to what Mr. Worlidge mentions, relating to 
d. Veaning Lambs, in order to put their Dams Milk 
bt mother Uſe, is, I ſuppoſe, meant for making 
1. eeſe with the ſame ; which they do in ſome 
bre of Wales, where they ſtand or fit behind 
+. a the Sheep, to milk them. But this is practiſed 
+ i oo Place in Exgland, as I know of: For in this 
b of Great Britain, Ewes Milk is put to no 


aber Uſe than to ſuckle Houſe or Graſs-Lambs; 
wich no: only brings in the profitable Peny to 


1. 

1, te Farmer, but likewiſe affords the Nation in 
r WY eneral a pleaſant Opportunity of enjoying their 
vs HY flicate Fleſh at a cheap rate in this Month, when 
of - 


tin its greateſt Plenty. 


| I 
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1 Of Gelding Graſs- Lamb. 

JC 


% Graſs- Lambs have been gelt in this month, 
and the Conſequences thereof.,_— In my former 
Works, I have written on this Article, how this is 
formed by drawing out the Stones with the 
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becauſe the Creature ſuffers the leaſt Pain wil 


the Teeth. Secondly, others refuſe to ge 
fo ſoon; alleging, when Lambs are juſt weine 
it commonly happens to be 

ſnowy, or wet Weather, in the ſhort Days, wn 
long Nights; which expoſes theſe young Beaſts; 


Piece of Husbandry I have known done on th 
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particular Account of gelding Lambs ) b i" 80 
the Time of Gelding, it varies according to g Peder, 
fon's Conveniency and Faney: For, firſt; n e ſu 
Farmers geld their Lambs as ſoon as tie Eye ine ha 


done licking it, believing it to be the ſafeſt Way i"! ethe 


the Strings of its Stones are ſmalleſt and tenderef 
and capable of Separation on a little polling 
eld ther 


e very cold, 'frok 


the Severity of ſuch Weather, that oftentmPberef 
| kills many of them ungelt, much more when the g off 
are, as being leſs able to bear it: Therefore, the ones 
ſtay till they are a Week old, which many mia pour 
the beft Age, of all others, to geld Lambs a fd lit 
Safety. Thirdly, others again refuſe to geld tbet ome Sa 

till Eaſter, let it fall ſooner or later 5 becauſe i bedes 
Spring is by this time a little advanced, and he Lat 
Picking of Graſs is now generally to be had i Would! 
mild Weather, both on Commons and in Field ii" Sed 
which being an additional Feed to the Ewes Mi. o 

it is the more Security againſt the Lambs ſtuntin Lambs 
or dying by the Operation; for Gelding, at an Then, i 
time, brings the Lambs under an Hazard of thei kr then 

| Lives, atleaſt a Checking of their Growth. Four wre lai 
ly, others again will not geld theſe Lambs ti bl pri 
May; becauſe then there is full Meat in the Field" Claſp 
and are, at this time of Year, grown almoſt to lone at 
Sheep's Bigneſs : But when this is the Caſe, i e We 
Caſtration muſt be performed by the commol Night o 


Gelder with his Claſping-irons, and by fearing 
Cod, at the Price of one Peny each Lamb. TI 


tenth Day of May. But I have this to add, by we 


/ 


vs Sort of Gelding by, the common Cutter ar 
eder, becauſe of the many fatal Effects that 


wether after this manner; but is now weary of 


h becauſe he has loſt ſeveral Lambs by being 


of 2 blue Powder and green Ointment to the. 
fared Cod at the ſame time, ſeveral of his Lambs 
re died in the Years 1742 and 1743 : So that, 
nthis Caſe, neither a full Bice of Graſs, nor the 


ig off the Tip of the Cod, and drawing out their 


x four Weeks old: And then I immediately put 
na little Hog's Lard or freſh Butter, or only 
ume Salt, into the open Cod, and it is done with; 


te Lamb's Tail off: But then this Precaution 


ig. gelding ought to be performed before the 
Buds of the White-thorn appear full, leſt the 
lanbs eat them, and get ſpotted on their Cods: 
Then, indeed, their Condition is too hazardous 
ir them to be gelt by Teeth-drawing, as being 
nore ſafe for the Creatures Lives to keep them on 
ill April, or this Month of May, and geld them 
by Claſping-irons. However, let the Gelding be 


en wet Weather, ſhould be houſed for the firſt 
ſight or two afterwards. | 
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(Conſequence, that, for my own Part, I refuſe 


ure ſucceeded ſuch Operation, A Neighbaur of 
"ne has had his Lambs gelded two or three Years 


wlded, late in April or May, with Claſping-irons; 
wence, notwithſtanding the Gelder's Application 


Varmneſs of the Weather, could ſave them. 
Wherefore, I chuſe gelding Lambs, by firſt cut- 


tones with a Man's Teeth, at one, two, three, 


tefides cutting, at the ſame time, a little Bit of 


kould be ſtrictly obſerved, that ſuch Sort of Draw- 


(one at any time, the Lambs in very cold, cr in 
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A farther Account of Weeds and Weeding, thu 
What I have heretofore publiſhed. 


TOW a beat. crop was weeded, while in ily gr 
24 Ear.—I have formerly written much on weec 
ing Corn; but, for all that, I doubt not but ther 
are many Secrets behind, that are not yet come i 
my Knowlege. The latter End of this Mont 
they were weeding Wheat Knee-high, when P. 


of it was ſhooting out its green Ear. A Perſonf 


going through one of their Fields in Noitinghu 
ſhire, asked the Weeders why they trod down th 
| Whear while it was ſo high; but they made a Pil 


at it, and ſaid, it would rife again by«ndby 


But, by-the-by, theſe were a ſort of weiche 
Husbandmen, that defer weeding their Wheat ti 
it is on the Shoot; for although it has a Chance d 
riling again, if fair Weather ſucceed, yet th 
Bruiſing of the green Stalks by the Weeders Fe 
checks the free Aſcent of the Sap, and great 
damages the Crop; which is what moſt of thel 
Peaſant-People have no Notion of: Beſides, 
rainy Weather, for ſome time, ſhould happen t 
follow ſuch-Weeding, the trod. down Stalks would 
many of them, be apt to remain to the laſt in ſud 
a couchant Condition ; and then there would be 
fine deal ſpoiled indeed! Therefore, I think, th 
Farmer, whoſe chiefeſt Intereft depends on It 
Wheat-crop, ſhould be Maſter of more Wit ane 
Conduct, and prevent ſuch great Prejudice, tl 
muſt certainly happen by Weeding, when Whe 
Min geen Ear. — 
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| How a Wheat and Barley-erop was ſpoiled by 
V:rds, &c. On the Third of Fuly 1743. 1 
had ſome Sheep ſtrayed from the reſt of my Flock 
on Caddeſden Common; upon which I ſent my Ser- 
yant in Search of them, who travelled ſome Miles 
before he found them. In his Way, he told me, 
he met with a diſmal Sight, even that of a very 
r Wheat and Barley-crop, that grow on a dry 
Ts Chalk and Gravel. Here it was, that great 
Quancitics of thoſe pernicious Weeds grew, called 
Clap-weed and Poppy-weed : The firſt bears a 
white Bloſſom, and branches out in great Numbers 
of Stalks, draws a great deal of the Ground's 
Goodneſs to maintain its Growth, and takes up 
much Room, to the killing of the Corn that grows 

tear it: The red Poppy likewiſe is as bad a Weed 
is this, becauſe it has the ſame fatal Effects; ſo 
that both theſe Weeds (notwithſtanding the Uſe 
of the common Weed Hand-hook, empioyed in 
May, to check their Growth) have ſuch deep 
Poſſeſſion of the Ground, as to become rampant 
by this time, and do a great deal of Miſchief both 
to Wheat and Barley-crops, in theſe ſort of dry 
Soils z inſomuch that, what with the Effects of a 
long dry Spring- time (for it had not rained for 
ſeveral Months, till the Beginning of June), and 
the furi us Growth of theſe two Weeds, that got 
the Dominion of the Corn, the Farmer-Owner had 

hardly any good Grain this Year, except Peas; 
and theſe were, almoſt every where, a full Crop; 
while in Vales, and in moſt Parts of Chelturne 
Countries, there was the beſt of Wheat and Barley; 
for theſe were ſo penny: that Wheat ſold, till 
May-day, for leſs than three Shillings a Buſhel, 
and Barley for leſs than two. Now, here there 
are no lefs than three ſeveral great Farmers, that 
live almoſt together, moſt ef whoſe Land is of a 
Chalky and gravelly Nature, and ſubject, in very 
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dry Summers, to this Misfortune ; and the more, 
1 as the Weeds get old and more numerous: And 
3 this they do, becauſe. their common Two-whbeel 
Plough is not capable of cxtirpating all the Root 
= of Weeds; which, with the Hand W eeding. hock, 
is all they have to truſt to, for deſtroying their 
| Weeds. This leads me to obſerve, how wanting 
1 theſe three Farmers are to their own Intereſt,who, 
[| though they are juſtly accounted ſome of the beſt 
. of Farmers in the Country they live in, for ma- 
naging after the old Virgilian Way of Farming; 
yet ſo. ſhort are they of the main Point, as to 
very great Loſers, in very dry Summers, by their 
'ﬆ Wheat and Barley-crops being thus damaged by 
| Weeds; which may be moſt eaſily prevented by 
* the Uſe of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, Horſe- 
| break, and Dutch Hoe ; bythe Drill-plough ſowing 
the Wheat and Barley-ſeed in Drills at a Foot 
aſunder, and hoed once or twice afterwards by the 
i difpatching Dutch hollow Hoe, which excellently 
| = well performs a great deal of Weeding-work in 
? 


il one Day by a Man's Hand ; or by ſowing Wheat 
1 or Barley out of the Hopper of this moſt valuable 
iN Plough, without any Hoeing at all for the reſt of 

the Year, by a particular Method I informed. all 
thoſe of, that I furniſh this Drill-plough, Horſe- 
break, and Dutch Hoe to; which are Inſtruments 
that deſtroy all Sorts of Weeds in the cho 
manner poſſible; and, by this means, will {6 

_ nouriſh a Wheat or Barley-crop, in the drieſt Ses- 
ſons, in chalky, gravelly, and ſandy loamyGrounds, 
that there is no great Hazard of the Farmer's 
having full Crops of Wheat and Barley in them, 
By this very Caſe, I take the Opportunity of touch- 
ing upon the obſtinate Ignorance of ſome Farm: 
ers, and the great Advantage they miſs of, in not 
adhering to and practiſing thoſe Improvements chat 
might be moſt plainly made appear to the G 
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As RIcGUITURE Improved” 8 
of a mean reaſonable Ruſtick. The obſtinate Ig- 
norance of ſome, if not moſt: Farmers, is ſo well 
known to moſt Gentlemen Landlords, that to them 
there needs no Information how Antiquity and | 
Cuſtom govern their Actions, and prevent their 
embracing any new Improvement in Husbandrys _ 
though it would certainly be to their very great 
Advantage, even to the Saving of ſome from 
Breaking and Ruin: Witneſs the preſent. Caſe, 
which plainly ſhews, that if a poor Tenant had 
nothing but his Corn-crop to truſt to for paying 
his Rent, in ſo cheap a Year as this was, 1743. 
when Wheat, as I faid, ſold for two Shillings and 
Six-pence' a Buſhel at Hemſtead great Market, and 
Barley for leſs than two Shillings, how muſt he be 
able to remain in his Farm, and have no more than 
five Buſhels of Wheat upon each Acre, as my 
Man verily believed was the outſide Quantity that 
grew in an Eight-acre chalky Field of this Farm- 
ers, notwithſtanding he plowed and dreſſed his 
Ground in Perfection before he ſowed his Wheat- 
ſeed? For I know this Farmer is never wanting in 
performing, theſe two main Branches, which occa- 
ions him in wet Years to have plentiful Corn- 
crops; but, in very dry ones, the Manure, or 
Drefling, is apt to do more Harm than Good, 
pecially if Soot, or other of the powder*d Sorts, 
are laid on the Wheat late in the Spring-timez; 
for then it helps to burn up rather than aſſiſt the 
Corn-· crop; which Damage, added to that of the 
tampant Weeds, whoſe fertile Growth, in ſuch dry 
Soils and Seaſons, being little or nothing impeded 
by the Corn- crop, have the greater Power to rally 
and keep down the Thriving of the Wheat; 
whereas, if ſuch a Farmer was but to break his 
Pea-crop, that is, if he would only ſow his Peas 
in Drills, and draw the new- improved Horſe- break 
tarough the Interſpaces one or twice in a Summer, 

5 this 
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Tis moſt excellent Inſtrument (if it is made in 
right Order, with the late additional earthen Iron) 
Vvould deſtroy the moſt potent Weed that grom, 
and, by this very means, prevent Wheat and Bar- 
ley-crops from being afterwards damnified by their 
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Of the Polype Water-animal, and other Lift 


with Accounts relating to their wonderful 


N Advertiſement printed in the Northampton 
© Mercury in November 1742,—* From the 
% Paris A-la main, November 22. 1742. The third 
4% Memorial that Monſieur De Reaumur read the 
_«« 13th Inſtant, at the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
& relates to a very curious Diſcovery that has been 
«© made at the Hague, by Mr, Tremblay, It is an 
et aquatick Inſect, called a Polype, which has 
«-this Peculiarity in it, that, when it is cut into 
4 ſeveral Parts, each of thoſe Parts produces of 
« jtſelf, in the Space of twenty-four E ours, What 
« jt wants to form a complete Body; ſo that this 
«© Inſet being cut tranſverſely in three Parts, the 
ac Part belonging to the Head will produce a Tall, 


« and the Tail a Head, and the Middle a Head | 


4% and Tail. Some of theſe Inſects have even been 
« cut tranſverſely into forty Parts, which each 
« produced what was wanting in it to make a per- 


« fect Inſet; fo that of one Polype, perhaps, 


« forty were made. If they be cut through the 


« Middle, from Head to Tail, each will produce | 


% another. On this Occaſion, Monſieur de Reat- 


«© muy made ſeveral learned and judicious Obſer- 
| | « yations3 
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„ that Nature is not ſingular in its Productions, 
« ſo there muſt he other Inſects ſuſceptible of the 
like wonderful Productions. He reports, that, 
« by Experiments already made by him, he has 
« diſcover*d certain Earth- worms that have the 


them in a much longer Space of Time.“ 

Of 1he great Importance of knowing the Nature 
if Water-inſefts, »— Although this Knowlege 
highly concerns Gentlemen, Farmers, and others 
who live in the Country, and keep Cattle; yet it 
has been ſo little taken notice of by ruſtic Au- 
thors, that, I preſunie, few Perſons have regarded 


imple Diſcourſe of this Nature fo perfectly necel- 
ary to employ my Pen in, that I could not diſpenſe 


Damage that Beaſts are liable to, which have no 


drieſt Summer than that of ſtagnating Ponds and 
Ditches; or when, through a cuſtomary Miſtake, 
Perſons prefer ſuch naſty unwholſome Water to 
that of a River or Well-ſort, when it is in their 
Power, at the ſame time, to chuſe the latter, and 
refuſe the former. But, before I come to treat of 
the dangerous Qualities of ſuch Pond and Ditch- 
raters, and of the Animals and Inſects that breed 
and live therein, I ſhall firſt give an Account of 
the Nature of the Polype Water-animal, whoſe 
ate Diſcovery, by the celebrated Mr. Trembley at 
the Hague, by Mr. Reaumur at Paris, and by Martin 
Folkes, Eſquire, Preſident of the Royal Society, 
and Mir. Baker, at London, has ſurpriſed all that 
hear and read of it; becauſe it proves to be of a 
Nature contrary to the common Courſe of Nature, 
and the received Opinions of animal Life, ro a 
Degree that People, as the learned Mr. Baker ob- 
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ſerves, look on the Natural Hiſtory of it as rid dicke 
culous Whims, and abſurd Impoſſibilities: Yet the (de it 
plain and repeated Experiments that have been WM tis P. 
viſibly made of the. Polype, before many curious Ml Micrc 
Gentlemen, Virtuoſos of the Age, have ſuffi. ſome 
ciently evinced the Reality of what Mr. Baker has WW bardl) 
made Trials of; and wrote the ſame: 1n his Trea. and 1 
tiſe, intituled, An Attempt towards a Natural Hiſtory be co: 
"of the Polype; printed in the Year 1743: Which s the 
leads me to make ſome Obſervations of the ſame, nat 
A particular Acoount of the Nature of the Pole. Bodie 
Mr. Baker, in this his Treatiſe, remarks, that WY tho', 
that curious Obſerver of Nature, Mr. Leeuwer. of an 
hoeck firſt took notice of this Water-animal, and vere : 
the uncommon Way its young ones are produced, lit ſe 
in the Year 1703. But the amazing Properties ails, 
of it were more fully found out by the ſaid Mr, WW lrger 
 Trembley in 1739. who diſcovered it to have a greedy WW Arms 
voracious Appetite, and a ſingular Dexterity in catch The 
ing, maſtering, and devouring Inſects and Worms, WH mon!) 
though much larger and ſtronger than itſelf; ſince i tom! 
which, by Mr. Baker's cutting Polypes into Parts, do ext 
ſeveral Hundreds have been produced in Lond Wi Clas 
between March and Auguſt, by three that were ſent WW Inches 
over to London. But, beſides theſe three Dutch and D 
Polypes, there have been ſix Engliſh ones found BW + Curi 
ſince in a Pond at Hackney, and ſeven or eight WW niny 
ſmaller greeniſh ones in Er. Of theſe Polypes en. 
there are ſeveral Species, that render themſelves lhejr 
ten or twelve times longer at one time than an- bon tl 
other; for this, Worm-like, can contract or ex. * Goo 
tend its Body at Pleaſure, by faſtening the End of Wh * an 
its Tail to the Bottom or Side of any Veſſel it is iN "ge 
kept in, or to the Stalk or Root of Duck or other I ey 
Weeds in Ponds or Ditches ; from whence it ge- boget 
nerally ſtretches out its Body downwards; and Wh ban 
ſometimes crawls, by the Aſſiſtance of ſix, eight, Anim 
ten, twelve, or fourteen Horns, or white Arm, no hials 
| 5 e EE 
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hicker than the Threads of a Cobweb, that incir- 
de its Head, with which he feels for, and takes 
is Prey; for the Virtuoſos, wich the niceſt 
Microſcopes, cannot find it has any Eyes; but 
ome with ſo ſhort a Body, when extended, as 
hardly to exceed a Quarter of an Inch in Length; 
1nd ſo- little, when fully at Length, that it may 
be compared to the Thickneſs of a Hog's Briſtle ; 
$ theſe were, that were taken in Ee. Others, 
that were firſt ſear over by Mr, Trembley, had 
Bodies an Inch and an half long, when extended, 
tho', when contracted, not exceeding one Tenth 
of an Inch: And yet the Hackney and Eſſex ones 
were ſmaller at firſt taking than theſe. Bur thoſe 
loft ſent over by that Gentlemen in Fuly with 
Tails, though their Bodies were no longer nor 
urger than thoſe of the other Species, yet had 
Arms that ſurpriſingly extended to ſeveral Inches. 
The Number of Foreign Polypes Arms are com- 
monly from eight to fourteen ; the Engliſh ones 
from four to ten. The firſt fort have been ſeen 
extend their Arms nine or ten Inches deep in a 
Glats Jar of Water; and the laſt three or four 
Inches ; which they row and wave about in Ponds 
ind Ditches for making a circular Motion to form 
Current, that ſometimes brings along with it 
many ſmall Inſects, which they catch and prey 
on. Some Polypes have been ſeen to ſhorten 
their extended Bodies, not groſſer in that Condi- 


- on than the ſmalleſt Straw, to the Thickneſs of 


*. © Gooſe-quill, and to the Shortneſs af a Quarter 
of af an Inch, in one Moment's time. But ſuch 
sige Polypes are ſaid to be very rare; for that 
liey are ſeldom ſeen above an Inch long in their 
longeſt State; and then, as I ſaid, no bigger 
than a Hog's Briſtle, Theſe ſmall freſh-water 
Animals have been brought over to Eng/and in 
Flials of Water ſtopt with Corks, and afterwards 

8 kept 
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606 Acrrcutture Joproved, 
kept in open round Glaſſes of ſoft Water 2 long 
time, by feeding them with Worms; and taking 
the Polypes out with a Quill-ſcoop every ſetond 
Day, for renewing the Water, and cleaning the 
Glaſſes ; otherwiſe the Excrement that they void 
the groſs Parts upwards, and the fine Party 
downwards, would form'a ſlimy Sediment, and 
may become fatal ro them. Here they will live 
and feed three times a Day, or without Food fo 
ſome Weeks or Months; and may be feen i; 
their many different Poſtures, how they fix thei 
Tail to the Side of the Glaſs, and extend thei 
Bodies to ſeize a Worm, which can hardly eſcape, 
if the Polype does but touch him; for then it f 
immediately graſped with his long Arms; for hi 
is Maſter of ſuch an exquiſite Senſe of Feeling 
that if a Worm touches the leaſt outward Pat 
of his Arms, he ſeizes it with as much Fory » 
a Cat does a Mouſe, and ſoon entangles it to 
Deſtruction; for tho? the Worm is far larg 
and ſeemingly ſtronger, than the Polype, yet, 4 
Mr. Baker obſerves, he is quickly killed and pre 

ſently eaten by him; which Sight affords. a fin 
Entertainment, to behold the Dexterity of thi 


Polype in maſtering its Prey, and the Art will Poly 
which it evades and overcotnes the greater Strengrl +5 ſo 
and Agility of the Worm. Theſe Polypes may nucl 
be found in many Ponds and Dithes in Eagland e one | 
And, for finding them, Stones, Sticks, Stalk Day: 
and Roots of Water-plants, or any other Thing three 
Wing below the Top of the Water, if tender litt 
taken out, and put into large Glaſſes of Watch ily 
and there be any Polypes among them, tibet time 
may be ſeen hanging by their Tails, Leech- like, three 

a gentle Motion of their Bodies; for as theſe a de! 
licthe or no Swimmers, they are feldom looſe 1 ling 
the Water, and therefore ate not eaſily found bull dina 
taking up clear Water in a Pail or Bo-. F n 


they ſometimes crawl to, and hang by their Arms 
on the Top of the Water with their Tails down- 


the Water, in order, as it is ſuppoſed,” to catch 
ome- Prey, particularly in Ditches, for taking 
ſome Sort of Flies and Inſects. The Polypes, 
{ys this ingenious Author, produce their Young 
liferent from the common Way of all other 


of Sex, every one of them is prolific, as much 
when apart as when in Company. 
ones come out of their Parents Side, not bigger 
thin 4 Pin's Point; and in a Day or two put 
out Arms; and in time ſeparate from it: Four 
or five at a time drop from the old one's Body, 
nd then others ſucceed z and, what is very ſtrange, 
the young ones frequently breed others, and 
theſe others again, to the Re · production of a 
third or fourth Generation, before the firſt parts 


be of ſuch an increaſing Nature, that, as this 
Gentleman obſerves, a thouſand may be bred 
fom one Polype in a Summer. But the moſt 
wonderful Part of all is, if the Head Part of a 
Polype is cut off croſs-ways, it will ſeize a Worm 
is ſoon as offered it; and it has ſwallowed as 
much as the Piece of Body can contain ; and in 
one Hour's time play'd its Arms, and in a few 
Days produced a Tail. A Polype cut acroſs in 
three Pieces with a Pair of Scizzars, as it lay in 
alittle Water on a Sheet of Paper, and immedi- 
ately put into a Glaſs of Water: In eight Days 
time they have recovered themſelves, and been 
three diſtin&t complete Polypes, though the mid- 
cle Part, at cutting off, was no bigger than a mid- 
lng Pin's Head. And, what is likewiſe extraor- 


dinary wonderful of this Creature, Mr. Baker gives 


a Account of a large Polype, that was turned 
2 5 inſide 


rard ; and ſometimes lie at Loh on the Top of 5 


Creatures yet known ; for, having no Diſtinction 


The young. 


from its original Parent; and thus are found to 
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62 AGRICULTURE Inproved. 
inſide out, by his firft diſtencing its Body with 
larger Worm, given it for the Purpoſe, than i 
could ſwallow z which with the Head-part of 
Pin (the Point whereof was ſtuck in a; ſmal 
Stick) he puſhed the Tail inwards, that cauſec 
all the Worm to come out of the Polype's Mouth 
and yet the Polype lived. He ſays, Mr. Trent 
has turned many, which yet lived, thrived, :anc 
produced many young ones in that inverted State 
There are Hundreds of other curious Matters re 
lating to this ſmall Water-animal, with numeroy 
Cuts, contained in Mr. Bater's  Four-ſhilling 
bound Book; which, he ſays, he wrote to. vindi 
cate the Truth of them, as having /proveddiver 
of them by viſible Experiments; and to diſpla 
before Mankind a new Inſtance of the amazing 
Power of the Creator. But, he ſays, there are 
ſome Perſons, who, though real Facts are incon 
teſtable Arguments, ſometimes disbelieye eve 
what they ſee. Others, ſays he, there are, who 
though convinced of Facts, remain diſſatisfied ; 
unleſs all the Steps whereby thoſe Facts ate 
brought about, can be mechanically deſcribed, 
and a Reaſon aſſigned for them. Hence it comes 
to paſs, ſays he, that ſome, who have been Eye- 
witneſſes of the Cutting and Re- production 0 
theſe Creatures, and have no Doubt at all re- 
maining, as to the Reality of what has been te- 
lated concerning them, are yet frequently in- 
quiring how their wonderful Faculties can be ac- 
counted for, and wherefore they are beſtowed on 
this Animal. To which Mr. Baker anſwers — 
No otherwiſe, in my Opinion, than by reſolving 
them into the Will and Pleaſure of their Almighty 
Creator; which I likewiſe believe the moſt rea- 
ſonable Way of accounting for the Qualities and 
Properties of n oſt other Things around us. When 
a Twig is cut off, and by planting in the Eari 
Ee” becomes 
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becomes a Tree of the Kind whereof it was a 
i bart; Can we account for its becoming ſo, any 
f MW ting better than we can for the like Effect 
nal a Polype? A Cutting of a Vine, Curran, 


Elder, Arbel, | Poplar, Willow, or Alder :? 


win not their Boughs, or Pieces ef them, 
We grow, if ſtuck in a proper Earth at a proper 
eon? G. „ 
e / be poiſonous Nature of the Polype, and other 


WVater-inſefts 3 and of the Waters they breed and live 


ou As there are many Sorts. of ſmall Water-ani- 
no nls and Inſects, that breed and conſtantly live 
n n Ponds and Ditches, whoſe ſeveral Natures (it 


; ſuppoſed) vary according to their different Spe- 
des; it would be very ſatisfactory, and I believe 
rery ſerviceable to Thouſands, if their good and 
hd Properties could be diſcovered, that Perſons 
my thereby be the more induced to avoid the 
wrſer Sort of them; for at preſent, few, very 
kw of the Farmers in particular, will entertain 


d tardly any Notion of the Prejudices that may 
ate kippen to their Cattle by drinking black, foul, 
ed nad muddy Waters, nor of the many Sorts of 
mes ſets they abound with, which their Horſes, 
Je- boss, Swine, Sc. very probably ſwallow at their 
ol Fatering 5 till they are made ſenſible of their 
re- niſchievous Natures by the moſt glaring Proofs ; 
te- b, till then, they will not be diſpoſſeſſed of 
in- {cir antient tenacious Opinion, that ſuch Water 
ac- s preferable to all others for this Uſe: Becauſe, 


by they, this foul Water is of a warmiſh and | 
—boriſning Nature, by means of the unctuous and 


ing pbureous Qualities of the Dung and Urine that 
r waſhed into it by the frequent Fall of Rains, 
rea. tit thus deliver the Cattle from the Danger of 
and bripes and Belly-ach, which clearer Water (the 
hen ping Sort eſpecially) may ſubje& them to; and 
5 ikemiſe, becauſe ſuch Water lies neareſt the Farm 


Yard, 
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Yard, cthatconſequently makes it leſs troubleſomet 
come at, than a clearer Sort in a Pond, fituated at 
greater Diftance ; without conſidering the worſe 
Part of ſuch ſtagnating foul Water, and that o 
the laſects they are furniſhed with. In order 
therefore to make my Endeavours tend toward 
removing this grand, and. ſometimes fatal Mif 
take, I ſhall here give a ſhort Account of wh 
this nice Virtuoſo Mr. Baker remarks, relating ti 
the venomous Nature of this little Water-animal 
the Poly pe; who, at Page 32. has theſe Words. 
„ We ſhall never, perhaps, be able todiſcoverce 
5 tainly, by ocular Demonſtration, whether th, 
« Mouth of this Creature is really armed wit 
« Teeth ; but we may conjecture it ſo to be, fron 
the Eaſe wherewith it bites or breaks the Skit 
„ of a Worm, in order to fuck the Blood an 
«© Juices 3 as, if the Worm be large, it is con 
C {tantly found to do, till the Body is reduce( 
& to a Size capable of being ſwallowed. Ther 
js, likewiſe, a further Probability of its having 
& ſuch offenſive Weapons, from the violent an 
painful Agonies a Worm expreſſes the Momenil 
« it is taken Hold on by the Polype's Snout, ani 
from the ſudden Death that follows; which 
. « conſidering the Nature of a Worm, and th 
«« Difficulty of killing it by pricking it, or evel 
cutting it in Pieces, would almoſt incline on 
to imagine, there muſt be ſomething poiſonoul 
&« in the Bite; and that the Polype, as well asth 
„ Viper, does not only bite, but even inject 
Venom into the Wound it gives, for the mor 
« ſpeedy Deſtruction of its Prey.“ Which Kin 
of Death to the Worm is ſomewhat analogous ti; 
that of a Toad and a Bee; when a Spide 
kills the former leiſurely, if he cannot enjoy "il 
Plantane Antidote; and the latter ſuddenly : F 0 
as ſoon as a large Humble-bee is intangled W. E 
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ifeb, I have ſeen a. Spider directly march to- 


ar MY vicds him, and, ſeemingly, by putting his Mouth 
cl i the Bee's Mouth, preſently enſued its Death; 

| oo which, I ſuppoſe, was occafioned by the Spider's 
de injecting a Poiſon into the Bee: For, as Mr. 
ard deter obſerves, we have no way of coming at the 
Mi inviſible Cauſes of Things, but by arguing from * 
af their viſible Effects. But, to return to the Water- 
tie inſects: On the 20th Day of February 1743-4. 
nal | ſent my Servant to my Neighbours Ponds for 
. Water, to diſcover what Inſects I could in it 3 
cer ind from a little Pond, where there was little 
the Water, I perceived in a Glaſs of it, many live 
vit Creatures, that appeared to the natural Eye as 
ton bis as very large Lice, and moſtly of their 
KI Shape, with very white Bodies, and a bright red 
an Lit along their Backs: Theſe ſwam by the Help 
con of Yay Fo. Horns or Arms, commonly in an 
ce ending Manner; except when they had ſtruck 
ner out their Arms on each Side their Head, they. 
ring {ſcended a little, till they recovered by another 
an booting out of them, and then aſcended again; 
nen ich Motion they ſeeemed to continue without 
ana nach Fatigue. In a larger Pond on the ſame 
ich dy, 1 perceived none of theſe white Lice-inſe&s; 
tui but three other Sorts. One appeared, by my Mi- 
VO coſcope, to be as big as a Thetch, with a divided 
on [al in two flat Parts, which helped it to jet about 
nou n a Spoonful of Water with great Agility, and 
i 2 black Colour, but I ſaw no Legs or Arms | 
a tat it had; and in the ſame Spoonful of Water 
00" much ſmaller. Inſect preſented itſelf, ſwimming 
KI bout like a Pin's Head in Bigneſs. In another 
i Quantity... . from this laſt Pond, I was very much 
10 BY ixpriſed at the Sight of a ſlender Inſect, whoſe 
i rural Length, as it ſwam in a Phial of Water, 
To tewed one Inch; had an Head and Tail like an 
u der, with a Body of a white, ſhining; tranſ- 
Neb 2 =— parent 
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þſpetting there could be any ſuch Animals bred 
nd living in the ſame; Water they daily. uſed for 
heir Tea, for. boiling their Meat, for Brewing, 
und for watering their Cattle. Red-worms, Freg- 
un, Tadpoles, Water-lice, and many other 
ring Animalcula, are obvious to the View of 
hoſe who are at the Pains to ſtrain their Pond 
nd Ditch-waters through a Sieve; which moſt 
of the Inhabitants at Gaddeſden are forced to do 
n Defence of our Health, in dry, hot Summers, 
nd, indeed, all the Year beſides, when our Ponds 
ud Ditches are low in Water, as they were in 
1143. But the former Sort of Animals being not 
commonly found in the Water as theſe latter 
dort are, they are overlooked by moſt People, 
ud taken little or no Notice of. However, there 
xe others, who are ſo. much their own Friends, 
$ to carry their Suſpicion of the poiſonous Na- 
ure of theſe Water · inſects ſo far, as to uſe none 
of the Water for their Tea, or Fleſh, before. 

hey ſtrain it through a Cloth; as not truſting to 
e Detention of them by a Sieve, . fearing ' its 
oven Hairs lie at too great a Diſtance to pre- 
rent the minuteſt of them making their Eſcape 
nto the ſtrained Water; which, notwithſtanding 
il our Care and Pains to get clear and fine, muſt, 
n courſe, in ſome Degree, partake. of the filthy 
Nature of the Mud and Sediments of the Pond, 
beſides being tinctured with the dead and living 
ſeas, and with their Spawn or Eggs, ſo as to 
render the Water unwholſome, if it is not firſt 
boiled, and carefully ſcummed z and this the more, 
s the Water becomes leſs in Quantity; for then 
undoubtedly it is moſt diſturbed by theſe Inſects, 
lat lie in and upon the muddy Part of it. But, in. 
ny next Supplement for June, I. intend to give 
further Account of this important Affair, be- 
tauſe it is a Matter of 22 high Conſequence, 
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as it concerns the Health of Men and Beast the N 
and therein make known a Remedy for this great in th 
Evil, by the Application of a' certain Ingtechent Porp 
n a Fa 

old c 

diſtar 

Fair 

well | 

a Ye 

vente 

Day 

and Inſects are of ſuch a poiſonous Nature, as to cauſe this ! 
the Death of Beaſts which are conſtantly watered at Day 
the Ponds and Ditches where they breed and hat- Drin 
bour; yet, in my humble Opinion, they afford us bocca 
ſtrong Suſpicion of it: And why common Inſtance than 
of their Miſchief are not more ſeen, may be for the ud 
following Reaſons : Firſt, where Pond or Dich- lage 
waters are, by contiguous, declining, clean Situ-¶ Hop 
ations, preſently increaſed by Showers of Rain WW if 
Or, where ſach Waters are in large Quantities, WW #d-t 
and much expoſed to the purifying Virtues of the Life 
Air: Or, where they are fed by Springs: Or, bote 
are often emptied : Then, I ſay, this Damage h dat 
much prevented. But, where foul or blackiſh-al xtra 
coloured Pond or Ditch-waters are reduced by ploy: 
long Draughts, and their Water-animals and In- b p 
ſets are thereby compriſed in a very narrow ive « 
Compaſs, they are conſequently more expoſed Neig 
to be ſwallowed by Cattle (the larger Sort elpe- WW Be 
cially) that drink no other Water; for then Wl «cal 
Multitudes of them, by means of their narrow WW 'tuat 
Confinement, are neceſſarily convey'd or ſuck d ay 0 
into the Bodies of Horſes, Cows, and Swine, Bl 0th 
at their Watering or Drinking, for want of Room Bl | C 
ro avoid it, with ſome filthy Slime, that muſt of h 
actompany theſe Water animals or Inſects, and BY ud 
living Animalcula ; becauſe they lie in or upen ol i orc 


the 
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the Mud, as well as float and fwim up and down. 
in the Water, Which brings me to my intended 
Purpoſe of giving ſome Account of the Death of 
z; Farmer*s Colt A Colt, that at two Years 
old coſt Mr. ———, who lives about a Mile 
diftant from my Houſe, ten Pounds at Dunſtable 
Fair in Bedfordſbire; and ſeemed to promiſe. 
well for making an Horſe worth twenty Pounds 
Lear or two hence: But this Hope was pre- 
rented by the Colt's fickening and dying on the. 
Day after Chriſtmas Day 1743. that happened in 
this Manner: It was taken ill about the renth 
Day of December, for which it was blooded, and 
Drinks given it by two ſeveral Farriers; which 
occafioned him to look livelier at ſome times 
than at others; but he drooped all the while, 
nd went off his Meat by degrees; ſo that he 
ingered about a Fortnight, or more, between 
Hope and Deſpair, and latterly ſeemed ſtupefied, 
if under a lethargic Diſtemper; would now 
and-then reel a little; and, at laſt, ended his 
Life in a fort of ſhriveling, or gathering- up 
Poſture of his Body. When opened, the Man 
that did it told me, nothing could be diſcerned 
extraordinary of this Colt's Death; which em- 
ployed the Thoughts of ſeveral, how it came 
to paſs; but none were able to make a conclu- _ 
ive Conjecture, ' For my Part, as I am a near 
Neighbour and Acquaintance of this Farmer's, I 
gave my Opinion (though no Farrier), that it was 
Kalioned by watering this Colt daily at a Pond 
ſituated at the Bottom of the Farm Yard, which 
ay on a ſharp Deſcent, where Part of the Strength 
the Dung and Piſs of the Farmer's ix Horſes, 
lis Cows, his Swine, his Sheep, and the Drain 
of his Dwelling and Out-houſes beſides, waſhed 
nd run into it, that kept ic all the Year under 
i greentſh or black Colour, and in a very ſtag- 

” nating, 


cordingly conſtantly obliged the Colt to drink 0 
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nating, and fometimes ſtinking Condition 3 ad 
this —— now than has been for many Year pa 
wo 3 becauſe the Springs were 1 axes known 4 on 
lower, by the laſt three Years dry Weather, en + 
at this Time; which has cauſed even the Well WW". 
waters in many Places to be ſo low, that linle dir 
to water their Cattle from what they drew out foul 
of Wells, were now. obliged. to water, them at . 
corrupted Ponds and Ditches, ſo; ſtored; with jon 


Animals and Inſects, that they ſeemed as thic 


as Oatmeal in Pottage. But this Farmer's/Caſe 302 
was otherwiſe ; he did it by Choice, though be eber 
had an excellent chalky Well-water at Command heir 
in a low Situation juſt by the ſame Yard, and acl th. 


this foul Water to the laſt, which at this time was 


computed to be two Feet deep, and the NM 
it as much; ſo that this Pond, in courſe, was become br ! 

a poiſonous Nurſery for the Breed and Harbour of ena 
Water- animals, and Animalcula of the worſet Son ne 
that were neceſlarily, as J faid, in ſome degree, 


ſucked in by the Cattle at their Drinking: 4od 


although theſe Water- animals and Anina .. 
may be killed by the digeſtve Faculty and Hes kme 
of the Creature's Stomach, yet, who knows ha ll, th 
Quantity of venomous Matter may be thereby bund. 
conveyed into the Blood of the Beaſt, or what hem 
Damage it may do afterwards ?. For, if I miſtake fieabt 
not, moſt Poiſons are of an acid Quality z and, ¶ auſe 
if Water-inſe&ts are of the ſame Nature, they Ave t 
may poſlibly cauſe a Coagulation of the Blood o le © 
an Horſe that drinks them into his Body; and Water 
That, a Stoppage of the Blood's Circulation N pated 
which may bring on a lethargic Quality, and kill 0 me 
the Creature : For, undoubtedly, if thoſe Inſedts ud ir: 
are of a venomous Nature (which it behoves oft this n 
nicely to examine), they muſt neceflarily be o atere 


grea 


ces deſtined for Nouriſhment. But then we 


her Con veniencies, would ſtrenuouſly employ 
teir Curioſity in ſearching more into the Nature 
o theſe Water- animals and Inſects; and endea- 
wur to find out, whether they may communicate 
;poiſonous Quality to the Blood of thoſe Beaſts, 
hat may ſuck and drink them into their Bodies; 
hr I am ſure the Water is ſuch, when it is in a 


nake further Obſervations of, 


with, © . Preſently after the Death of this 
Farmer's Colt, two of his other Horſes were taken 


Pond-water ; but it had not that fatal Effect on 
ſtem as it had on the Colt; for theſe two, with 
table Applications, recovered ; perhaps, be- 
auſe theſe two Horſes being arrived to a greater 
ge than the Colt, their Bodies were more capa- 
le of reſiſting the poiſonous Quality of the 


rated Examples, the Farmer at laſt (as he owned 
0 me) became of Opinion, that this Damage 
d its Riſe intirely from the Horſe's drinking at 
ls naſty Pond; and therefore ever ſince has 
Mred all his Horſes with Water that is daily 
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; rat Prejudice to the Creatures that take them 
ene their Bodies in common Draughts (notwith- 
Wn: .nding it is manifeſt, that the Heat of the Sto- 
dach preſently kills them); becauſe they muſt 


nore or leſs contaminate the Maſs of Blood, by 
heir poiſonous Quality affecting and loading the 


hould take care to ground our Hypotheſis upon 
; true Baſis ; elſe all our Argumentation there- 
won muſt be Fallacy. Therefore I could hearti- 
J wiſh, that the learned Virtuoſos of the Age, 
tho are Maſters of the beſt of Microſcopes, and 


henating, ſtinking Condition, as I am going to 


A further Account of the ill Effe@?s of ftagnating 
Ponds and Ditch-waters, and the Inſects they abound 


ll, that had been daily watered at this ſtagnating 


Water and its Inſects. However, by theſe re- | 
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this Year 1744. is (if I miſtake not) a fourth 
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drawn out of his Well: A Remedy better lati 
than never; and which hardly any thing elſe but 
the Death and Sickneſs of his Horſes could have 
perſuaded him to make uſe. of, and to overcome 
that old grand riveted Notion, that there can be 
no Harm in that Water, where Cattle have daily 
drank for many Years together without Prejudice, 
Therefore it is, that Cuſtom carries it over Rez. 
. fon, and induces Thouſands to believe their Cat 
tle are always in Safety, in reſpect of their drink. 
ing at Ponds, let the Water pe in what Condi- 
tion it will, ſo there be enough of it : But as 


ſucceſſive dry Year, the Caſe is altered ; becauſe 
the Mildneſs of their Seaſons occaſioned not only 
great Scarcity of Water in moſt Places,. but 
thereby ſtagnated it, and qualified it rhe more 
to breed pernicious Inſects, that ſtill multiplied, 
and inlarged their Growth; till moſt Ponds and 

Ditches were ſtored with them to that Degree, a 

_ _ obliged the larger Sort of Beaſts to ſwallow many 
of them at their Drinking. Hence it is, that it 
highly concerns all Perſons who graze and keep 
Cattle, to be more than ordinary careful to pro- 
vide themſelves with a good Well, or large Ponds 
of Water, with ſuch Aqueducts, as may quickly 
convey to them the wholſome refreſhing Waters 
of Springs and Rains; for ſmall Ponds and Ditehes, 
eſpecially of ſtanding Waters, are very liable to 
be full of Inſe&s in Summer-time, and, indeed, 
all the Year beſides in mild Seaſons 3 and then 
they are certainly unwholſome in the time they ate 
| moſtly wanted. It is recorded, that the Drought 
of the Summer 1714. was ſo great, that moſt o 
the Ponds of ſtanding Water were near dried up, 
and Cattle in ſuch Places wanted Water; of, 
where the Water was over-heated, the Cows, 1 
particular about London, caught a Diftemper ( 
* ” ſuppoſe 
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{npoſe the Mutrain) that was equal to the Plague, 


1 which cauſed many thouſand Cattle to die that 
but Year, by eommunicating the Diſtemper to one 
ave WY other £ But it was obiervable, that where the 
ome zeaſts had the Benefit of clear running Waters; 
e preſerved their Health : On which Account, 
uy bote Catrle that lived fartheſt from London, fared 
lice Bi det; becauſe near that Metropolis there is little 
dez- mnning Water, befides that of the Thames, tho* 
Ci. t is a Part where moſt is wanted, to waſh away 
ink. the Filth that is produced from the Dung, and 
* dale of their Cows in particular; for here great 
tußß vombers of them are confined in ſo little Ground, 
e tut in hot dr) Seaſons they are forced, in ſome 
as neaſute; to drink Part of their own Dung and 
10 Piſs, out of the green and black Waters of their 
dug Ponds and Ditches, notwithſtanding their being 
„ bded with Infects; which brought their Cows 
baer that contagious Sickneſs as obliged their 
Id Owners to burn ſome; and bury others in P its, 
e op the Diſtemper; and this Winter and 
: 1 Spring 1743. there were many meazled Hogs, 
oo ndd others jogged under their Throats : The firſt 
T k a Diſeaſe in Swine, compared to the Small- 
ey, ox in the human Body; and fo detefted when 
kly known; that ſuch Fleſh is prohibited being 
tem ought to Market; yer ſome have been ſo 
oY tardy to do it, and had it burnt. The ſecond 
* Diſeaſe is not ſo bad as the firſt; for this ſeems 
ed, be the Favour of Nature in throwing off that 
den Corruption which is bred from the Creature's 


Nod by a gathered Humour; and which, when 
pe, we difcharge by cutting, or running a 
ed - hot Iron through the Bunch or. Jogg z 
ud then the Hog gets ſound; but is not fit to 


i killed till the Evacuation is over. However, 
in Cauſe of hefe * imputed by fome 
{| OM 1 to 
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to the ſtagnating Waters, at 
the Swine drink in abundance: in many, Places: 
And this with good Reaſon for I and others ha 
our Store or Yard Swine, that go about at thei 
Will, jogged in December, January, and February 
c. when our fatting Hogs, kept in Sties, ſtood 
perfectly found ; becauſe the firſt drank nothing 
but the foul black Water of our Farm- yards, ane 
contiguous Ditches, while the latter had cle: 
Water given them from our choiceſt Ponds even 


BF. 


The bad Situation of a Farmers Pond in the Chel 
turne Country of Hertfordſhire, and the ill Conſe 
quences that have attended it. — In this Example 
as well as in Thouſands of others, may be per 
ceived the Ignorance of our Anceſtors :; What c 
be more indiſcreet, than making a Pond in tht 
Middle of a Farm- yard, where conſiderable Num 
bers of various Kinds of Beaſts and tame Fo 
are kept, great Part of the Year, to feed on Hif 
Straw, and other Meat, and where they diſcharg 
their Dungs and Urines? Yet chere wants no otht 
Proof of ſuch a filly Contrivance, than to ſee ſom 
of theſe Ponds, Ditches, and Drains, at this Day 
ia ſeveral Farm- yards; one of which Ponds 
| ſhall here take particular Notice of, as follows 
vi. At Tcebrook Hay-Farm, ſituated about tu 
Miles diſtant from Water-End, there is a Pond i 
the very Middle of the Farm- yard, incircled wit 
all the Dung that is made in the Stable, Hogſty 
and elſewhere; by which the Waſh of the Dung 
runs into this Pond, and thickens it to that degree 
that many have wondered how the Cattle coul 
drink ſuch grouty, black, ſtinking Water, full 
Lice, Worms, Bugs, and other Inſects : However 
this Pond remains here, at this Day, notwirhſtanc 
ing the Tenant had two of his Horſes died in ba 
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4 Year's time, of the Fellows and Strangull ion, 
vithout ſuſpecting, that the original Cauſe was 
om the Foulneſs: of this ſtagnated Water, and 9 
the Inſects bred in the ſame; which, by Cuſtom, N 
the Beaſts were ſo fond of, that they would refuſe | 
clear River or Spring-water, when they, paſſed 
through it, for this: And ſo others, that are uſed 
o drink at Springs or Rivers, would refuſe them 
for any Sort of Pond - waters. 

The bad Situation of a Farmer's Pond and Ditch 
in the Vale of Ales bury, and the ill Conſequences at- 
inding the ſame. Here the Farmer rented one 
hundred and fifty Pounds a Year, and kept eight 
Horſes, and ſixteen Cows, beſides Swine, and tame 
Fowls, whoſe Dungs and Urines, for good Part of 
the Year, were made in and about this Yard, by 
the Horſes in the Stable, by. the Cows in the Cow- 
houſes and Yard, and by his Swine abroad, and in 
the Sties; from all which were waſhed great Quan- 
tties of black Water, that remained in a Pond in 
te ard; and when that was ſo full as to run over, 
the Water ran into a contiguous Pond, and large 
Ditch. Here it was that moſt Part of the Farmer's 
Horſes had erack'd or greaſy Heels, which the 
back Water undoubtedly very much contributed 
brards breeding, by its ſulphureous and hot Qua- 
ty, which, added to that of the Beans where- 
wth the Horſes were conſtantly. fed, ſo heated 
their Bodies, as to produce, in a great meaſure, 
is Malady 3 and, I am afraid, another beſides z 
for Worms and Botts have been found, in large 
Quantities, in the Body of more than one of this 
Farmer's Horſes, that have died and been opened. 
Here I have ſeen Swine that have been kept to fat 
In a Sty, forced to ſtand up to their Bellies in 
Water, to feed out of a Trough, and drink the 
ruſty Sort that ouſed into the Sty from Dunghils; 
5 L 2 Fett 
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yet 1 canncy ſay the- Hogs: ſuffered on this Acs 
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count; becauſe, 1 ft | ) ſe, the Whey and 8 a 


_ they drank beſides, became their Prefer. Ml 
tive. Nor has it coſt me a little to ater ſome Ru. Ho 
bete and Aqueducts, which were, in fottnt perſo 
Days, made on Purpoſe in and about my Yard made 
Har were ſo ill contrived, as to let cke. Virtue oil Do 
the Dung and Urines of my Horſes, Cons, Gr ind K 
run off to a very great Loſs; à Loßs ſo com bang 
mon, that there is hardly one Farm. yard in bur 11. 
Pariſh of Little Gaddeſden, but what lets the Dang Ml of Br 
hil-water run into the Highway, and be, for 00 the E 
moſt part, loſt, notwithſtanding ſuch black Ware i to: 
is the very Quinteſſence of the Dung 3 for when In 2 
this js thoroughly waſhed, there remains but af und « 
inſipid Virtue dehind; that often helps to deceive rried, 
the Ground it is laid on, and the Farmer , Surpy 
Owner: But if there is enough of ſuch aum: 
water for the Cattle to drink, then fome 31 l Finn 
not loſt, while it thus ſerves for Home- uſe. Bu bdaſt. 
the before- mentioned Farmer is, ſince the Deal cmitt 
of his Colt, become wiſer than he was, and haf the ! 
prevailed wich his Landlord to be at the Charge old 
making him a new and large Pond, in a mu :2oni 
more cleanlier and ſafer Situation, than that is a bad 
the Bottom of his Farm-yard, which lies a, coun 
open for Cattle to drink at when they pleaſe, Ba vent 
my Invention anſwers a better End : for I have obſer 
made a long Ditch that lies contiguous to my Gard 
Kitchen- garden, capable to receive: and hold than lil 
black Water that drains out of my Yard, which * pc 
Cattle can't come at to drink, and yer ſerves m Fe 
for ſeveral profitable Uſes, that I'inrend to giv ei 
an Account of more particularly hereafter. « Pi 
N, B. The before-mentioned Farmer, that lol « ar 
bis Colt, has ſince had a large new Pond © be 


made, about = Poles diſtant from his "_ . 
th 
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yard, in a gravely Bottom, free of all Com- 
munication of the Water that may run or 
dreien e eee 
How an Eel poiſoned a Dog. A curious 
perſon, a Searcher into the Secrets of Nature, 
nade the following Experiment upon an Eel and 
Dog: He got an Eel, of a pretty large Size, 


undi nailed it up to a Place alive, where he let it 


hang a conſiderable time, till it voided a Liquor 
omewhat like Rheum, which dropped on a Piece 
of Bread laid on purpoſe to catch it: And, when 
the Eel died, they took away the Bread, and gave 
t to an hungry Dog, which, greedily eating it, did, 

n a little time after, appear poiſoned, ſwelled, 

nd died. This Experiment having been thus 
ried, the Truth of it may be depended on, to the 
Surprize, undoubtedly, of many, that this Water- 
ima! (which is efteemed, in many Places, a 
tanty nouriſhing Food, when baked in Pies, or 
waſted or broiled, Sc.) ſhould be capable of 


emitting a venomous Liquor: But ſo it is, that if 


the Ee] had not a poiſonous Quality in him, he 
could nor diſcharge one. But, how far a lingering 
wonizing Death may turn a good Quality into a 
bad one, I leave to the prying Philoſophers to ac- 
count for; who may Jikewiſe inform their Judg- 
nents a little farther, from what Mr. Bradley has 
obſerved in his general Treatiſe of Husbandry and 
Gardening, where he has theſe Words: © Ir is 
* likewiſe improper to have any Eels in a Car 

* pond, whether the Pond be for Breeding or 
Feeding; for they are great Devourers, eſpe- 
* cially of the Spawn of Fiſh; unleſs indeed a 
* Pond be overpowered with Frogs and Toads, 
* and Fiſh do not breed in it; then the Eels will 
help to deſtroy thoſe Vermin. From ſome late 
+ Obſervations, I am apt to believe, that = 
| | | | , | cc e 
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*<. Eel is viviparous; that is, it brings its Young 
alive into the Water, contrary to other Pond 
«© fiſh: For about the Buoy in the Nore, the Fiſher. 
men take an Eel-like Fiſh about Chriſtmas; that 
7 has then its Belly full of live Young-ones, almoſt 
«©. as ſmall as Hairs ; and about that time of the 
« Year the River and Pond Eels are all bedded in 
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«* the Baud; of folded over one another, which Il , 
** ſuppoſe may be their way of generating : Andi , 
*« wiſh about that time ſome of them were eu. u 
c mined; for it is yet unpertain how they breed. 4 0 

the Water-Toad, or Frog, ſhould in that Pond ; 
„ chuſe their Habitation, the Jack will be fure wil . 
4 fill his Belly; bur his Fleſh is never the'worſe far « t 
* that: The Fiſh that can only keep him Company .. ; 
< without Danger, are Eels, Flounders, and Perch: . : 
« The two firſt are as voracious as himſelf, and "= 
« have a conſtant Guard over themſelves; for . h 
« their Abode is always in the Mud, leaving ony . a 
an Hole open at the Mouth; at which they ſuc] « it 

& in their Prey, as it paſſes by.“ © 0 

- j Thas' a r. E F poiſoned 4 Cat. —— The fol- | 72 
loving Account was ſent me by a Correfpondent, . 
whoſe Veracity I have reaſon to depend on, and nay 

therefore believe it to be genuine. His Words are "tay 
thefe :——** London, February 20. 1743-4. Sir, the « 

An ingenious Gentleman, whoſe Converſation - 

« Tlately had the Pleaſure of, was pleaſed to com- - „ 
« municate the following Account ta me, which theſe 

«the had from the Gentleman himſelf 5 and them 
«« which I believe will be of fome Uſe to you, whic 

« ſince, as you informed me, you intended 10% theſe 
«« write on the Nature of Water- inſects, Et. 2 tec 
« _—.——[t is this: An eminent Phyſician whicl 
« at Salisbury, who was a great Virtuoſo, tried bort 

« the following Experiment, to diſcover whether and n 


or not there was any poiſonous Quality in the 


% Water-Eff; viz. He put one into about a Quai 


hg 


« of clear Water from the Pump in a Baſon, and 
« ſupply'd him now - and- then with a ſort of weedy, 
« ſlimy Matter, or Scum, that accumulates, or 
« gathers, in a large . like: a Cloud, 
« at the Bottoms of Ponds; on which (as well as 
« Fiſh) he had obſerved them to feed. This he 
« lived on for near a Fortnight (but did not re- 
« new the Water all- this time), till he then ob- 
« ſery*d the Creature (ſuppoſed for want of Wa- 
« ter, and Room enough to play himſelf in) to 
« throw out of his Mouth two or three Kitchen 
« Spoonfuls of frothy, ſlimy Matter, ſomewhat 
« reſembling the Frog's Spawn; and then expir'd. 
« The Phyſician thereupon was curious enough 
« to taſte this upon his Tongue's End, and found 
« jt of a very pungent ſaline Quality, and made 
« all the Water brackiſh. Then he put ſome of 
« the Water for a Cat to lap, which ſoon after it 
had done, it began to ſwell very much, and 
« was almoſt at the Point of Death; but at length 
« it recovered,” ? 4 ww 
Obſervations on the Death of the Eel and Water- 
Ef.—— The Water-Ef, as well as the Frog, c. 
re eſteemed by moſt People harmleſs Creatures; 
nay, they are of Opinion, they do the Pond- 
vater they live in a Service, by feeding partly on 
the Scum and Slime thereof, which: helps to pre- 
ſerve ſuch Water in a purified State; the Truth 
of which I am apt to believe, as the better Part of 
theſe amphibious Animals; but the worſer Part of 
them I never knew till of late: One Inſtance of 
which is here undeniably proved in the firſt of 
theſe ; whereby is plainly ſhewn the bad Effect of 
2 tedious panic Death of the Water-Eff ; and 
which, however harmleſs in any other Condition 
(for the Boys frequently catch them for. Paſtime, 
ad neyer ſuffer any Damage by handling them), 
e — nn 
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to be ttiſtruſted, and the 


fuch Water, which may perhaps infect the Bodies 
of Men and Beaſts, and bring them under Sick 


the Nature of bad Waters, and pernicious Water- 


for June, to give another n 


following Letter; viz. 


— 
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* Powder of à dried Land-Eff, or Swift, 4s they 
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yet, by this way of the Eff's dying, ir certainly 
evacuated a poiſonous, or venomd Liquor, that i 
expired in, as fully appeared by rhe lick welle 
Body of the Cat. From whence 1 would make 
this Obſervation, that where Eels, or Effs; live i; 
conſiderable Numbers in a ſmall anti of Wa 
ter; ſuch Water (it is i pinion) obght 

Uſe of it avoided, both for 
Houfe Occaſions, and for watering Cattle at, leſt 
thefe Animals, by ſome Accident they are liable to 
fuffer in the Water, die a ingering panic Death, 
and thereby communicate a pi tſonous Quality to 


neſs, if not Death. But fer a further Account of 


animals, I intend, in my next Monthly Supplement 

etail; by in- 
ſerting in it the Copy of a Letter fent me from an 
ingenious Correſpondent, who made vety curious 
Obſervations on the latter, and by my publiſhing 
ſeveral ſerviceable accidental Caſes of the former. 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter with the Copy of the 


« The poiſonous Nature of the Land-Eff ; of the 
* Row of a Barbel, and of Coperas Oyſters. 
* Sir, As I am very much obliged to you' for 
* many Favours, I take all Opportunities to ac 


* knowlege the fame; and therefore hope. the ſpay 
following Account will not be unacceptable i Hea 
* ſince it may furniſh you with ſome Items eu gen 
„ never heard of before: And if it ſhould con- Trot 
tribute in any uſeful Degree * great Up. ef; 
« dertaking, of furniſhing the World with fer- Tro 
« viceable Novelties, I thall have my defired 88. The 
© tisfaction. A. Friend of mine ſays, that the f n , 
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«-are called in Z/ex, is a., moſt deadly Poiſon : 
1 And : that, the, ow..of. a, Bar bel (a fr eſh · water 


6 : 4 


« Fiſh, ſuch as we eat at Reading) is of a poiſonous | 


7 


. 
a” = & 


« Qualicy,..inſomuch jas to .cauſe the Nails tp 
drop: off. There is a Sort of Oyſters f 
« Jare only bronght to Ton, called Porto Belle, 
« which have aiCaperas-like Taſte, and ate of 
« a, poiſonqus Nature (a young Woman's Lip 
having ſwell'd ſoon after them, told me 
«by the, Perſon who ſold them. 4 17. inſomuch 
« that the Lord Mayor lately ordered a large 
« Boatful to depart the Gate, or all to be,thrown 
Overboard“. „ Fes „„ 
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NF: the. Nature of Trout. The Trout deſerves 
Va more: particular.Account to be given of it, 
than of any other freſh · water River, fh whatſo- 
ever ,: becauſe it 18 the } molt .profitable Sort We 
have. in. Our inland Counties. It, is ſaid to come 
in and. go aut of Seaſon. with the Stag and Buck, 
and ſpaus about Oftober and November 3 which 
the more admirable, for that moſt -ather-Fiſh 
{pawn in warm Weather, when the Sun by. its 
Heat has cheriſhed the Barth and Water, making 
them fit - for Generation. The Spawn of the 
Trout has been ohſerved to produce about fifty 3 
aof which there are ſeveral Sorts, as the Fordage 
Trout, the Armerly Trout, and the Bull ;Tropr. 
That called the Charrfiſh, Which is bred only 
In Meſtmorland and Cumberland, is thought to: be 
Sort of Trout, and en, hen potted, 
TED as 


>] 


1 
* 7 


Preſent from a worthy Gentleman, Whdſe bre A 
ſpondence 1 was" favoured WH!“ Some ay the the 1 


male has the Preference for i 


now, and Fly, either hatred or artificial. Ther 
are ſeveral Sorts of Worms, which are Baits pro 
per for the Angler; as the Earth worm, Dungbil 
worm, the Maggot, or Gentle: But for Trout, th 
Lob- worm and Brandling are accounted tho beſt 41 
or Squirrel-rail; having a red Head ſtrealted don. 


: commonly found in an old Dunghil, Cow:dung 


notice, that with whatever Sort of Worms ol 
Tiſh, they are better for keeping; which may b 
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as to be ſold from one to «three Giitith 
But one of cheſt came to me much che; wb wry mer; 


red and yellow'Trouts are "beſt, and that the Fe l 
Goodnef⸗ wee 
a leſs Head „and deeper Body, than the Males 3 1 
their large Back you. "nfay chat hi uh 


"Seaſon, With the like Note 2-5" all other Pilh 


They are all the Winter ſick, Jean ank unwiolli”” ! 


ſome, and often found to be jouly: Theſe Trodt 
lice are a fmall Worm with à big Head, iki er 
cloſe to the Fiſh's Sides, and ſucking” Mii ht 
from him that gave them Being; neither is ht 
freed from them till the Spring, or Begining © 
Summer; at which time his; Strength increaſes 
Then he &eſerts' the deep ſtil] Waters, and be 
takes himſelf to gravelly Grounds, agen 
he ceaſes not rubbing himſelf till he/is cleanſe 
from that Louſineſs: From that Inſtant he deligh 
to be in ſharp Streams, and ſuch as are ſwift, fun 
ning toward the South, where he will lie in hal 
for Minnows and May F lies; at the lauer Bud. 
' which Month he is in his Prime, being fatteſt an 
beſt. They are uſually caught with Worm, Min 


the Back, and a broad Tail. The Branding he Be 
Hogs-dung, or Tanner's-Bark. But here tab 


in an earthen Pot with Moſs, which -miiſt t 
4 change 


_ 


ner, and in twie FAS, e Winter. i 


ang time in 
As, this Month 


op 


that. beſt of River fiſh,. Tro tai! T ſhall give ſome 
gecount of the ſame. * 


ut them inter a little Mould, and Bu both into a 
Quart, white, Bottle, that has. a very wide Mouth; 

put ſome Graſs on the Top, and 1 — it ſo well 
mh, a Cork, that no Water get in: To this 
ſlten a Piece of Packthread, oy fink it: Then 
hit your, Hook with an Ant. fly; let it down ag 
rar as you can over the 155 and you'll have 


vod Sport, as we frequent. y lind true in our 
5 erlfordſbire gravelly Rivers. 
The A ſecond Way. — Daub the Inſide of a little 


to it two or three 01 more Geatles, or Maggots 
red.in the Carcaſe of a dead Cat (which are al- 
js the livelieſt Sort); and by their rolling about 
nthe Box for two Minutes before you make uſe 
them, 2 will be of a beautiful red Colour: 
falten one of theſe to your Hook, only through 
te Skin of the Back (which will not kill it, as the 
ommon way through the Head or Body does), 
ud you need not fear good Succeſs, if you mind 
b be quick enough. to draw as ſoon as you per- 
tive they bite ; otherwiſe you are likely co loſe 
5 Bait and Time. | 

A third Way . — Take Oil of 125 berries, or 
lte Sap N in this Month of May, by piercing 


be Body of the Ivy putting in a Quill, and 
= a Phial fiſten'd to it, vil by now. and- then ſmear- 


W's the Box you keep your Baits in, with a Drop 
u two of it, make; the Fiſh bite a great deal 


boner, 
M 2 £ | The 
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changed once in three or four Ht in the Sum- 
ay 1s the 9 — Month, of 
he whole Year for Angling, A eſpecially; for 


To take Fiſh. by Angling Ger Gs brown Flies, 


Box with ſome Vermilion finely ground, and put 


— — —_— 
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when it is got to the Surface of the Water Thur 
obſerved with a great deal of Pleaſure how this 
large Fly betakes itſelf” to its Wings, and lea 
its Shell or Neſt behind it floating on the River 
_ This Fly has three ſhort Hairs or Arms at it 
Head, and three longer ones at its Fail axe all 
the Month: of May riſing at times out of the 
Water; very fat, with a blackiſh Body, and 
whitiſh Tail; in which Condition they are cal 
for baiting Angling-hooks, and are certaimiy the 
Beſt natural Baits of all others for taking Trout 
They never feed after their firſt Flight, hut gro 
leaner, and leaner; inſomuch thar' in a feWʃõ Day 
time they'll crack or pop on ſqueezing, and ge: 
nerally return and die on tie Water they came from; 
This wonderful Fly ſerves for Part of tlie Prout 
Subſiſtence in this Month, which are ſd voraciou 
after this their dainty Prey, that commoniy te 
poet y bite at it on the Hook. At Wincheſter 
va Man angling with the Caddis Fly, juſt by one 
of the Bridge Arches, where the Water hadi great 
Fall, and was very rough : Yer he ſeem't'ro cite 
more Fiſh here than any other Þ ſaw fiſhing in che 
ſmoother Part of this River, becauſe: a Trout 
ſwims, for the moſt part, againſt the Stream. 
Of catobing Trout by the Hydb: In my for 
mer Work I have given ſome Account of the 
Hyde for catching Trout, as being a very gf 
Conveniency for this Purpoſe; becauſe” by thY 
Invention a Perſon may command a . f 
| TN without 


vithout' waiting! cheir-being-taken by the Angle, 
or by: throwing a. Net — — 
z made wich; J diſts and Boards; Part whereof: 
compoſe: two large Hlap-· doors, that are made to 
iy, open when the Fiſh is to be taken out after being 
8 arched; by detting two or more Boards, fall dowunn 
ina Notch or Frame on each Side of the Doors, 
that generally are ſo large as to extend croſs. a2 
narrow Riverñ which incloſes all the Trout that 
xe hid in the Hyde; for here theſe Fiſh lie to 
helter themſelyes- in great Security; againſt the 
zun, Air, and Poachers, as may be ſeen in ſome 
of the Hertfordſbire and! other Rivers. 
How to fate Trout, Eels, and other Fiſh; in the 
Nyght-time: ——— To da this; make a little Boat, 
or get a wooden Bowl; about the-Bignels. of the 
argeft Punch-bowl, in Readineſs: When this is 
done, provide yourielf alſo with a Glaſs. Flaſk 
broken at Bottom, which you are to fix in Clay 
over a lighted Candle; then. tye a. Leather Pipe: 
about the Neck af the Flask, that ſnhould not ex- 
ceed four Feet in Length: I his faſten on one. 
$Side-of the Boat or Bowl, and on the other Side 
alten haited Hooks: By this the Fiſh will gather 
about the Flask, and bite at the Baits. But this; 
dort of Fiſhing-muſt be confin'd to a Water that 
u not above three, or three and an half Foot deep 
r moſt, that the Leather Pipe may have Liberty 
to ſtand almoſt erect, with a ſufficient Part of it 
ove Water: And if the River has a ſandy or 
gavelly Bottom, you may ſtand at the Side of a 
narrow River, and have a Chance to ſee Eels play. 
and get an Opportunity of ſtriking ſome with 
bel.fpears. 3 | . 
N. B. The Clay that is to be made uſe of on 
this Account ſhould be mixed with Salt, for 
keeping Water the better out of the . 
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ing, or elſe his Labour will be in vain, He that 
kle, and 
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bee Wey Gena white glaſs; Phial,.an 
put therein divers coloured Silks, ſtop it cloſe; 


and let it lie on a grayelly-or andy Rettam g fr 
theſe Colours will amuſe the Fiſh, and eauſe them 


bers, ready to bite at your Baits, or to be catched 
by Nets. LA colin „ 1 of * 3. nao 1 
A ibird May — is ſaid may be done thus: 


Take Spirit of Mars or Iron, and Spirit of Caſtor 


or Aſper, half an Ounce of each: Of this Mixture 
take a Tea · ſpoonful, and put ampng it an Handſul 
of great Bran; work and roll it, and chrom 


little Bits of it into a Pond or River: It Mill ſhine 


like Diamonds in the Water, and cauſe the Fiſh 
to come to, and eat them; and tho' it won't poiſon 
them, it will make them drunk, ſo that they may 
be eaſily taken. eee 
A fourth Way. If you would do this with 


* 
0 
344 of 


Ground- bait; in the firſt place, you-muſt have a 


neat taper Rod, light before, with a tender Hazle- 
top: Tou may angle with a ſingle Hair of five 
Lengths, the one tied to the other, for the Bottom 
of the Line, and a Line of three-hair*d Links for 
the upper Part; and fo, if he has room enough, 
you may take the largeſt Trout in the River. He 
who angles with a Line made with three-hair'd 
Links ar the Bottom, and more, at the Top, may 
take Trouts ; but he who angles with a ſingle Hair, 
ſhall take five to his one; for this Fiſh is very 
quick-fighted : Therefore the Angler muſt keep out 
of Sight, whether it be by Day or Night; and be 
muſt angle with the Point of his Rod down the 


Stream. He muſt begin to angle in March with 


Ground-baits all Day long; but if it prove clear 
and bright, he muſt take the Morning and Even. 


angles with Ground-bait, muſt fit his Tac 
5 | | : begin 
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begin at the Upper- end of the Stream; c 

— Line wich an upright Hand, feeling RIS 
running on the Ground about ten — from the 
Hook, plumbing his Line according to the Swift- 
neſs of theStream that he angles in for one Plumbet 
vill not ſerve all Streams. For his Bait, let 
tim take the red knotted Worm, which is very 
good, where Brandlings are not to be had. The 
Minnow (or; as ſome call it, the Penk) is a fingular . 
Bait for a Trout; for he will come as boldly at'it, 
6 a Maſtiff Dog at a Bear. It will be advan- 
ugeous to him to uſe a Line of three Silks;' and 
three Hairs ewiſted for the uppermoſt Part of the 
Line, and two Silks and two Hlairs twiſted for the 
Bottom, next the Hook, with a Swivel near the 
Middle of his Line, with an indifferent large 
Hook. If you fiſn for a Trout, by Hand, on the 
Ground, take a Lob or Garden- worm, and put 
your Hook: into it, a little above the Middle, and 
wt again a little below the ſame ; then draw your 
Worm a little above the Arming of your Hook, 
making your firſt Entrance at the Tail, that the 
Point of the Hook may come out at the Head. 
When you fiſh with the Minnow, chuſe the 
vhiteſt and middle-ſized, thoſe being the beſt j and 
b place him on your Hook, that he may turn 
wund, when he is drawn againſt the Stream. The 
beſt Way of baiting with the Minnow is thus: Put 
jour Hook in at his Mouth, and out at his Gills, 
drawing it through about three Inches; then put 
the Hook again into his Mouth, and Jer the Point | 
and Beard come out at his Tail; then tie the Hook 
ad his Tail about with a fine white Thread, and 
kt the Body of the Minnow be almoſt ſtrait on 
ne Hook: This done, try againſt the Stream, 
Whether it will turn, which it cannot do too faſt : 


for want of a Minnow, a ſmall Loach, or _ 
| bac 
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es in dere 2 The Angler 

the: Point, of his Rod, down the-:Stream, « 

the Mianow up the Stream by. * 
che Top of the Water: The Trent, fei 


Bait, will come moſt fiercely at. h but'the Auyl 


muſt not then preſentiy ſtrike. This isa true 2 
without. Lead; for many times they will for 
the Lead, and Come to the | OV 245 TLTY 7700 
Heeg Gentleman, reduced by, Sickneſs 1 
weal and dealini ning. Condition recovered, und gi Fa 


by abe Uſe bf-Tench Brotb. In order; 
Reader's entertaining the {better Notion of th | 


excellent Fiſh, +I. ſhaily/in the firſt place; give 
Particular Account᷑ of it, as deſcribed; hy an ing 


nious Pen: — . ;Fench,”: ſays he, is a:delica 


4, freſh-water Fiſh, that has but ſmall Bealeg 

de yet very large and! ſmoothi Fins 3, he has a fe 

Circle. about his Eyes, and a little Bath bang 
0 i igglat each Corner of the Mouth. This hi 
delights more among Weeds ee 


Wn —— Rivers, and covets to feed in very 


Water; yet his Fleſh is nouriſhingiand 2 


His Slime is ſaid to be of a very hSaling O 


„ lity. to wounded. Fiſh, and, upon that-accoun 
has obtained the Title of the: Fiſhes Phyicuol 
<< ,nay; the idevouring Pike is ſaid to he fofenſib\l 
% of his Virtue, that he will. not hurt a Teach / 


though he will ſeize upon any Fiſhy,of.his $i 


that comes in his Way: Andhenthe Pie 


40 fick, Or. hurt, he applies o the, Fench, n 


finds Cure, or Relief by robbinghimſeiß ag: 
„ his Body.” A Goddejden 1 Bann \F 
my Ditch-and Pond; for they willi live even 


- Horſe-ponds, where other Fich will net, becau 
of the Foulnęſs of the black. Watey 3 and) yet ki 
ſeems to have no ill Effect. on the Fleſh of this dd 
licate — is Hoth pleaſant: and mou af 


beyonf 
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beyond all other freſſi - water Fiſn; and which 
will the better appear from the following Account: 
A Gentleman, being reduced, by Sickneſs, to a 
rery low Condition, was advifed, by his Doctor, 
to go down to his Seat near Huntingdon, and ſup 
Tench Broth z3 which he accordingly did; and, 
inding the great Benefit of it, continued taking 
it ſo long, that he always returned to London fat. 
The Receipt how to make Tench Brotb. Take a 
Tench that weighs one Pound cut him in three 
Pieces, and put them into a Jug, well corked, to as 
nuch Water as, when all is ſtewed, there will be a 
Pint, or a little more: Let the Jug boil five Hours 
na Pot, or Kettle, of Water. In the mean time, 
kt a Quarter of a Pound of Sago be boiled in 
Water, in a Pot by itſelf. When the Tench Broth 
x boiled enough, mix the Liquor of one with the 
der, and drink ir as Soup or Broth. This Re- 
ctipt was given me by the late Reverend Mr. Cole- 
mre, Vicar of Edlesborough in Bucks, who affured 


* 


ne of the Gentleman's Caſe aforefaid. 


The Copy of a Letter received from an unknown 
. 8 


3 London, May 31. 1744. 
Mr. Elis, - 
Have been a conftant Buyer of all your Works, 
as they have appeared; and was furpriſed, that 
ere was no Account, in your laſt Monthly Book, 
of the Buſtard, as you promiſed, and was adver- 
fled : Should be glad you would let us know how 
that Bird, and the Pheaſant, may be brought up, 
vith little Trouble and Charge, in great Towns, 
na Room, c. as you hinted: Hope to have a 
full Account of Park and Deer; ſeveral curious 
Receipts farther in Country Affairs, and in relation 
0 a Country Houſewife's Matters: How to de- 
7 ſtroy, 


, \ 
| 
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troy, or take, all manner of Vermin' infeſtin 
the Countryman; ſomething in reſpect of findin 
| increaling, and preſerving Game ; che Laying 
out a Country-Seat ; what ought to appertain'to it 
to render it commodious and delightful, either for 
a Nobleman, or for a private Gentleman; and 


divers other Things in the Rural Taſte, which, if 
is apprehended by many of your Friends, you can 


write on; and will be exceedingly taking. 


Jam, 8 IR, ms 


Tour Friend, and Humble Servant | | 


J don't live far from you; ſo don't know 
but I may do myſelf the Pleaſure of 
ſeeing you this Summer. Don't care 
how expeditious you are in publiſhing 
your Works. ET at 


form it in; and that, for my Intereſt-ſake, I wil 
ies. 2285 1 55 
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CHAP, A. 
Trees. 


be in al 


Arm, ] 
at this 


Weathe 


thick. C 
the Col 
to circu 
Herbs, 

gorous 8 
nent Of 
10 their 


ſore ou 


Month, 
Cattle 
o Tree 
Time o 


ll prove t. 
ire or 


n this [ 
ſue oL 


In Anſwer to this, I can only ſay, as my Un the“ 
dertaking is great, it requires ſome Time to per 

= comes 1 
ll Condit! 
: tis a ſi 
in th 
y {uct 
ole 
bine 8 
bitten, 
: Y Dao ock 

HE great Benefits of preſerving the Shoots offi 

1 Trees and Hedges from the Bite of Cattle, ſhews 5 
by the Damage reſulting from ſuch Bite. f 
Mr. Worlidge ſays; ** Forbear cutting or cropping 
Trees you intend ſhall thrive, till Oober. Wi 


ap (W. 


branch 
bite, tl 
bough 
bout it 
femains 


And he is very much in the right, of cautioning WW Crowth 


againſt the ſame; becauſe now the Sap ſeems . 5 
| = - | | - = F 


Vigour. 
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arm, Bough, and Twig, with its thin Liquor, 


i this Time ſo rarefied by the Warmneſs of the 
Weather, that it is delivered from that denſified 


mick Conſiſtence, and inactive State, it was in by 
the Coldneſs of Winter-weather; which cauſes it 


o circulate in this Month, in Trees, Shrubs, and 


Herbs, and forward their Growth in new and vi- 
gorous Shoots; upon which depends the Inlarge- 
nent of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, that are now 
n their infant Growth, and tendereſt State: Where- 


fore our greateſt Care is more required in this 


Month, than any other, to prevent all manner of 
Cattle biting or cropping any firſt young Shoots 
o Trees or Hedges; becauſe their Bite, at this 
Time of Year, is perfectly venomous : Which I 
prove thus: If the Shoot, or young Branch, of a 


Tree or Shrub, is bit by Horſe, Cow,' or Sheep, 


n this Month, the Sap, more or leſs, will ſurely 
fue out of the Part, as out of a Wound; and, 
by the Shoot's loſing all or Part of its Blood or 
ap (which is the Life of it), it either dies, or be- 
mes ſo weak, as to keep only in a languiſhing 
Condition all the ſame Year, and longer. But if 
tisa ſingle Shoot, without any collateral ones, it 
in the greater Danger of being intirely killed 
by ſuch Bite or Crop; for then the Sap of the 


"hole Plant being moſtly contained in ſuch a 


Ingle Shoot, it is here diſcharged at the Place fo 
ten, in Part, or in the Whole; but if there is 
my other Shoot from the ſame Root, or Side- 
ranch from the ſame Shoot, that has eſcaped a 
bite, the Damage will not be ſo great; becauſe, 


bough the bitten Shoot dies at the Wound, and- 


our it; yet the Sap, contained in the Side-ſhoor, 
mains not ſo much hurt, but may proceed in its 


, . browth the ſame Summer, but not with the ſame 
| Vigour, as if none of the Branches had been bit 
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or cropt; for a Bite, even of one Branch, affect 


— 


Grow! 


in ſome degree, all the reſt, be they ever ſo mam Plants 
from one and the ſame Root; becauſe the Loſs M forwa! 
ſome Sap is Part of the Whole. This, I think, very 
enough to ſhew my Reader, how careful he oug Dama 
to be in the Preſervation of his Trees and Hedge ble © 
againſt the Bite of Horſe, Cow, and Sheep, eſpe de 1. 
cially where theſe grow in incloſed Fields, becauſ ke wi 
here they are of double Advantage to a Farmer Husb: 
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to thoſe Hedges that are planted and grow in ope 
Fields, for here they are planted more for th 
ſake of the Wood, and Boundary marks, than tlfiif 
Fences, But, for farther explaining this importanii 
Matter, I ſhall proceed as follows; vis. 
How a Farmer damaged a very profitable Hedi 
for many Years afterwards, by carele/ly ſuffering H 
Cattle to crop it in this Month. The Hedę 
Jam here about mentioning, was firſt well plante 
with Variety of Sets, as Oak, Beech, Aſh, Hazel 
Sallow, and Thorn, on a good loamy Soil, an 
in the Home-Cloſe, where it grew in a very vi; 
gorous flouriſhing Condition, even to that degree 
as to give the Farmer an Opportunity, at erer 
nine Years End, to cut and plaſh it; and then i 
yielded him ſo much Fagot-wood, as made th 
Ground it grew on pay as much as any other ol 
the like Quantity, under Corn ot Graſs, beſide 
| proving a ſafe incloſed Fence againſt the Breaking 
out of any Horſe, Cow, or Sheep, and nouriſhing 
thoſe ſeveral Timber and Fruit-trees that grew, a 
proper Diſtances, in the ſame Hedge. But fo i 
was, that this Hedge, as I faid, ſtanding in th 
Home-Cloſe, the indolent careleſs Farmer ſuffereq; 
his Cattle, Night and Day, to have free Accel 
to it, and bite and crop it at their Pleaſure ; anal 
this at an Age, before its Top-ſhoots had grown 
high enough to be out of the Reach of thei 
Mouths; which ſo venomed and ſtunted 119 
= 1 Growth. 
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Growth; that its wounded Parts cauſed the whole 
Plants to ſicken and decline, inſtead of making a 
forward growing Progreſs; inſomuch that this 
yery Hedge, by ſome Repetitions of the ſame 
Damage, never recovered its former uſual] profit- 
able Growth, for near twenty Years after ; whereby 
the Tenant became not only his own Enemy, but 
likewiſe ſo to his Landlord 3 for by ſuch his ill 
Husbandry, he leſſened the Value of the Farm, 
either for Letting or Selling; becauſe, when a 
Tenant, or Buyer, takes a View of a Farm for 
this Purpoſe, and ſees its Hedges in ſuch a diſmal 
Condition, he is preſently apt to believe the Land 
b worſe than it really is; for, according to the 
Growth of the Wood, ſo he eſtimates, the Good- 
neſs of the Ground; and thereby he is induced to 
offer a Price proportionable for the ſame. And 
tough this Plea may be juſtly alleged, that the 
Hedges afforded ſo poor a Proſpect, by reaſon the 
Tenant ſuffered his Cattle to.crop and eat them in 
their infant ſappy Growth; yet I have heard ſuch 
a Plea made uſe of in vain to a Purchaſer, unac- 
quainted with Country Affairs, who could not be 
brought to believe ſuch ſorry Hedges were occa- 
honed by any other Thing than the Poverty and 
Barrenneſs of the Soil. RT 


. * 
1— — * n _ _ " 


CHAP. XV. —- 
An Account of a new Attempt to feed Sheep 
— among Pea-Crops. | „ 


CALL this a new Way, becauſe ſuch an At- 
tempt was never known in theſe Parts, till 
rery lately; and then it was firſt done about Ken/- 
worth, Flamſtead, and Market-ftreet, which are three 
Places lying in and near the great Dunſtable —_ 
„ 5 l | or 
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for feeding Ewes, with their Lambs, in Pea-fields, 
that were ſown with Hog-peas, to ſtand fora ripe 
Crop. But another Incentive to this ne Piece of 
Husbandry was, the Deſtruction of the wild Oats, Proof 
which, in theſe Parts, grow in great Quantities ome ta 
in their light, chalky, gravelly, andloamyGrounds ; WM heir F. 
believing that theſe Animals, with their narrow bey tr 
Mouths, would bite and feed on them, before they London, 


Stale t. 
Advan 
feeding 


would meddle with the Peas: Accordingly, the WWjence | 
Sequel proved their Notion: right; for the Ewes ber \ 
and Lambs being turned into a Field where the ne Fa 
wild Oat was its proper Height, and in its ſweeteſt Money 


fappy Condition, they fell upon eating them, in WWiid not 
Refuſal of the green Pea-ſtalks, and/their Heads. WW add, 
In this Caſe, the Growth of the Peas, as well as WiMcry ! 
that of the Weeds, is to be particularly regarded; Non it 
for if the Ewes, and their Lambs, are turned into bild, t 
ſuch a Field, while the Peas are very young, they Wl ege, 


would be apt to eat them, as well as the Weeds: WM therefc 
Therefore they obſerve, not to turn theſe Creatures WM wite, 
into a Field of Peas, till they are grown pretty WMW:toreſu 
high, as they commonly are about the latter End MWition 


of this Month; and then they will feed amongſt Wl 

them till they are almoſt ready to bloom, and yet ll —— 
do the Pea little or no Damage, provided the 
Ewes, and their Lambs, are ſhifted and removed 
in due time; that is, when they have pretty well 
eat up the Weeds, they ought to be taken out of 
the ſame Field, and put into another, leſt their 
Hunger oblige them to feed on the Pea-ſtalks, 
and do conſiderable Damage. But here is room, 
en this Account, for an Objection to this Practice; 
That the Ewes, with their Lambs, if they don't 
bite off the Pea-heads, they may, by their Tread, 
bruiſe the Pea- ſtalks, and hurt the Crop. This, 
J own, may happen in ſome degree; but, con- 
fidering the Good the Sheep do in eating down W 


the wild Oar, and other Weeds, and the Dung __ 
| tale 


dale that they leave behind them, a much greater 
feeding Sheep among Peas. But, for a farther 


ome take in Road-ſheep, to feed them thus among 
heir Field-peas, at ſo much a Night a Score, as 
they travel in their Way to Smithfield Market in 
london, and find their Account in it; for Expe- 
ence ſhews, that Sheep prefer the wild Oat, and 


de Farmers, that follow this Practice, get more 
Money by their Peas than formerly, when they 
lid not take this Method. However, I have this 


v add, that though ſeveral Farmers turn Sheep in, 
ery Year, to feed in their Pea-fields; yet TI muſt 


own it to be a bold Way of- proceeding ; even ſo 
bold, that ſome ot their Neighbours, to my Know- 
kge, are afraid to do the like. Any Perſon, 


ation of the ſame. 


- 
* "A * — 


t 
O Buftard Wild Foul. 


HIS moſt excellent, beautiful, large Fowl, 
juſtly deſerves to be bred tame, tho? it colt, 
u firſt, a little extraordinary Expence, to get a 
Louple of them in their infant or chicken Growth, 
ar for getting their Eggs; becauſe their Bodics 
"Wl pay their Owner more Profit than any other 
row! they can keep about their Houſe. I know a 
bentleman, that keeps ſome of theſe, declares, he 
would not take ten Pounds for one of them. I 
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Advantage may be obtained this way, than by not 


Proof of this, I have to ſay, that, in this Month, 


aher Weeds, tO Pea-ſtalks $ and : by this newWa * 


therefore, that doubts the Veracity of what I here 
wite, may inform themſelves of the fame, at the 
foreſaid Places, where they may have full Satiſ- 
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ow another, that had ſeveral ot them caught, 
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could not make their Eſcape from the Dog: But 
more of this in the following Accounts." ©, 


OY 
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The Copy of a Letter from a Perſon, ; oncerm 2 
the Taking and Improving that noble latge 
PS 634 194 : 


Engliſh Wild Fowl the Buſtardd. 


I Received yours; and the Reaſon I did not an- 
1 ſwer it ſooner, is, becauſe I could not reconcile 
myſelf to the Inquiries z but ſince, from more ſub 
ſtantial Aſſertions, I learn, that the ſafeſt Way off 
bringing up Buſtards is, to catch them as early 
as poſſible after Hatching, which generally'is in 
large Pieces of Rye, adjacent to Pieces of Barley if 
They feed and conceal themſelves in Rye in the 
Day-time, and in Barley in the Night, or early 
in the Morning. They lay in Rye, and cover 
their Eggs as a Turkey does, and are much of th 
ſame Nature and Diſpoſition,- being very ſullengl 
and ſulky. Thoſe that are caught the ſooneſt alter 
hatched, are the eaſieſt reconciled to a Familiarity 
with thoſe that feed them; which is firft done, bm 
cramming them with Crumbs af Whear-bread andi 
Milk, and ſometimes fmall Pieces of freſh Meat; : 
which muſt be done, until they are capable of E 
feeding themſelves ; which, with frequently being 
ſo fed, will become familiar, and feed out of your "i 
Hand: And, when fo accompliſhed, they may bei 
put into a Garden, where they will feed of Lettuces, 
and almoſt all Sorts of Grain. They are very 
| ſcarcely hatched here, there having been but-twow 
caught in the Space of four Years z one of which 
was taken in a Piece of Barley, near to a large 
Parcel of Rye, the laſt Spring. I can learn by no 
Inſtance, of their being hatched otherwiſe than by 


their own Species; but, I imagine, if their Fes 
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can be found, before ſet upon, may certainly be 
brought forth by a Hen, as ſometimes Turkeys 
re. Shepherds are the propereſt to procure you 
Eggs, or Young-ones 3 and if I can procure 


ome. Perfection. Your profeſſed. Friendſhip to 
ny Son. engages me to return you my hearty 
Thanks, and to inform you, that you may com- 

mand any Service within the Power of, 


buwelly Noeviaes on 8 | 
17433. Dur obliged, humble Servant. 


* 


Remarks on the foregoing Letter, concerning the 
breed of Buſtards. According to my Promiſe in 
ny former Works, I here give a further Account 
of the Nature of this bulky delicate wild Fowl, 
yhich juſtly claims the Regard of our Nobility and 
Gentry in particular for its Propagation, and Breed 
in the tame Way. Firſt, Becauſe. this Bird yields 
: moſt charming pleaſaht white Fleſh, and there- 
fore fit for the Table of the greateſt Lord and 
Lady. Secondly, For its large weighty Body, 
which, as I have heretofore obſerved, has weighed 
between twenty and thirty Pounds, Guts and 
Feathers included, that renders 1t a very profitable 
Family Fowl. Thirdly, For its beautiful Sight, 
rhich is not a little engaging to a curious Spectator; 
Next to the Cock Pheaſant and the Heathcock, I 
im of Opinion the Cock Buſtard, as a wild Fowl, 
ſhews itſelf in the fineft Colours. Fourthly, For 
tat the Nobility and Gentry are beſt able to de- 
fay the Charge of obtaining their Eggs or Young- 
ones, and afterwards to maintain them in a proper 
Pace ſuitable to their Natures ; for, without this 
Conveniency, it is to little Purpoſe to attempt 
heir tame Breeding, In Parks, Graſs-walks, 

—_ 3 Villoes, 
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Viſtoes, c. the Buſlard may be made 2 mol 
noble Inhabitant; for here he will not © e 
Place with his Preſence, but get good Part of k 1 
Living by picking up Snails, Caterpillers, 
other Taſedts ; and feed ow Letence, Ra ; Tur 
neps, Beech and Oak-maſt, parboil'® Heß, 
other Viands: And where they are k opt m | 
Beech-trees, in a plentifat Year of — Maſ : 
this Bird, between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, will 
almoſt fat on this Food alone, as well as great 
Numbers of both wild and tame Turkeys do 7 
Hence it is, that I cannot but obſerve the Neo 
Toft of great Numbers of our Gentry, who ara 
Owners of Parks, or fine incloſed Fields, whoſe 
Soils are agreeable to the Growth of the excellen F 
Beech-tree, and yet take no manner of Care rl 
propagate it. If it is not for the ſake of 1 
Timber, yet for its ornamental Shade and Sigh =_ 
for its Shelter to Deer, Pheaſants, wild Turkeys 'V 
Buſtards, Ge. it ought to be moſt ftrenuouſly en them 
deavoured after, as ſome few of the more Ju 
dieious have done this laſt Winter and Spring 1743 
by ſending their Orders by Letters to me foil 
ſome thouſand of Beechen-ſets, which I readily fur- 
niſhed, and ſent them by Carriers to their ap. 
pointed Places, in the freſheſt manner I c, 
well do: But of this more hereafter; and no 4 
return to my preſent Subject: Which jeads me t . 
obſerve, that the breeding of Buſtards tame, may 
be as well done as breeding Pheaſants, Ginny 
Hens, wild Turkeys, Swans, Partridges, Heat 
cocks and Hens, Canary Birds, Lions, and other Wi 
wild Creatures, tame, as is now done contrary to mind 
the Expectation of our Forefathers, who were ig Sate 
norant of theſe great Improvements of Nature. yl it may 
But ſo it is, char both animate and inanimate count 
Creatures have of late Years been brought over ; Feet h 
from diſtant Climates, and by Art (the Handma!0Y and ſe 
"© WY | oo 


cutting 
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of Nature)imade to multiply their Speeies in Bri- 


;ft, they were perfect Strangers 
— a 7 thews, that many other 
curious and profitable Things may, by Art and 
Diligence, be likewiſe hroughtito Perfection with 
x, which was never yet done. In which Num- 
ber I here propoſe the Buſtard wild Fowl to be 
bred tame, and its Species multiplied in as prolific 
2 manner as any of the wild Turkeys are, which 
u this time are kept, and in their :Breed annually 
ncreaſed, by many of our Nobility and Gentry. 
lt is true, that the Buſtard, as well as the Pheaſant, 
Sc. is naturally a wild Fowl: But don't we fee 
nid Turkeys, Pheaſants, Guiney Hens, &c. bred 
ume; and if afterwards let to fly at their Plea- 
fre, will not forfake the Park or Place they are 
n, but remain in them, and the neighbouring 
Woods and Fields, ready for the Owner taking 
them at any time, if not diſturbed by Poachers? 


hatched under a tame Turkey or Dunghil Hen, 
don't in the leaſt doubt from what I have ſeen, 
but that they may be brought up in the ſame do- 
neſtic Manner, to be ſo much in Love with their 
ative Habitation, as to prefer it to all others for 
heir conſtant future Reſidence. But to come to 
more Certainty, and avoid all Riſque of the Bu- 
tard's flying away, and turning a wild Fowl again 


cutting one Wing, and then the Danger of thus 
bling is over: Or otherwiſe ; if a Perſon has a 
mind to enjoy this dainty huge Bird in its original 
State of Feathers without pinioning or cutting, 
it may be done as I have heretofore given an Ac- 
count of; viz. by fixing Network about eight 
Feet high from the Ground, ſupported by Poſts, 


no 


uin, where, till within theſe thirty or fforty Tears, 
to our Northern 


By the fame Rule, if the Eggs of Buſtards are 


ater being bred tame; it is only pinioning or 


and ſecured on all Sides by paling of Boards, that 
N 6 | 
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no young nor old Buſtard can poſſibly make iu vers 8 
Eſcape, and vet have the Benefit of the open quick 
naked Air. Thus ſeveral Acres of Land may be. t an) 
employed in divers Partitions; allowing à Road Surel) 
more or leſs to each ſquare Partition, which may licity 
give an Owner the Opportunity of keeping ia of a ( 
one Part white Peacocks, in a ſecond wild Turkeys, Wl the N 
in a third Buſtards, in a fourth Pheaſants, in all the 
fifth Guiney Hens, in a ſixth Partridges, in aſe pedit 
venth Water-fowls, and ſo others: And in the comp 
ſame Partitions of Ground, Turneps, R = Fowl: 
Gr cen Wheat, and other Vegetables, may be , to en! 
ſown, and made to become Part of their healthful 2 ſma 
Subſiſtence both in Summer and Winter; by which, Ml of th: 
with dry Corn, Pollard, Raſpings of Bread, and Creat 
other Food, they may be nouriſhed and fattened i charr 
with great Expedition into the ſweeteſt- Fleſh Gent! 
By ſuch Management in the open Air, where they tions, 
have their Range at Pleaſure, or confined in theſ ¶ muſt 
Network Partitions, an Owner may at any time parti. 
command one or more of theſe Buſtards, where MY have 
by Cuſtom, they may be brought to anſwer the And 
Whiſtle, and come at an uſual cuſtomary Time t of, if 


their feeding, twice or thrice a Day, as it is noẽ in its 
done in a certain Park, where Pheaſants and Par Bign: 
tridges come at the Whiſtle-call, as naturally all Cock 
Dunghil Hens and their Chickens do at the Mouth the ! 
call of a Farmer's Maid-Servant; which if any of m 
Gentleman doubts the Truth of, and has a mind lays 
to be ſatisfied of the ſame as an Eye-witneſs, le is his 
him come to my Houſe; and for paying me only Sigh 
for one Day's Riding with him, I will wait o chem 
him to the Place where theſe ſeveral Network Par grav 
titions are actually in Uſe for confining, breedinę of th 
and keeping ſeveral of the Sorts of Fowls before Chil 
mentioned, What a delightful Conveniency then mak 
may a Gentleman thus enjoy, who by this mean their 
can command a noble Diſh of wild Fowl of di mad, 
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vers Sorts on any emergent Occaſion, and in the 
quickeſt, freſheſt, and ſweeteſt Manner poffible, 

at any Seaſon of the Year, at the cheapeſt Rate! 
Surely,” did our Britiſb Gentry know the great Fe- 
licity that is to be enjoyed in an hundred Branches 
of a Country Life, they would no longer neglect 
the Means of obtaining it; but endeavour, with 
all their Might, to be Maſters of them with all Ex- 
pedition; that their Country Seats may become ſo 
completely furniſned with ſuch Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
Fowls, Fruits, &s. as may render them capable 
to entertain and regale the greateſt Potentate, at 

a ſmall Charge, in the moſt elegant Manner, free 
of that exceſſive, ruinous Expence, of buying theſe 
Creatures at a ſecond and worſt Hand: Theſe 
charming Improvements. would certainly make 
Gentlemen more in L.ove with their rural Habita- - 
tions, and leſs with a Town-Reſidence. But 1 
muſt ſtop my Pen here, for employing it in a more 
particular and extenſive Manner hereafter, when I 
have more Room to diſcuſs this weighty Matter: 
And here farther obſerve, that if a Buſtard is one 
of, if not the largeſt wild Fowl we have in England, 
in its natural State; it may be ſtill improved in 
Bigneſs and Goodneſs of Fleſh, by caponizing the 
Cock in its firſt Year of Growth. Now, to get 
the Buſtard bred tame, you may ſee, by the Copy 
of my Correſpondent's Letter, that the Buſtard 
lays its Eggs in Rye, which, in the Month of April, 

is high enough to cover and conceal them from the 
Sight of Perſons that may accidentally walk near 
them; for this Grain, generally growing in ſandy, 
gravelly, or other dry Soils, forwards the Growth 
of the Rye, and preſerves the Buſtards Eggs from 
Chills of Water, notwithſtanding theſe great Fowls 
make no Proviſion, by way of a Neſt, to hatch 
their Eggs in; but lay them in a little hollow Place, 
made fo by the Tread of Horſes, or otherwiſe, like 
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| Sir Fobm — Baronet. The copy of his. 
Letter to this Author. ND. 


= AVE this Day finiſhed your Month of April, 
as alſo all your other Works formerly; for 
which the World is greatly obliged to you. This 
s the firſt time I have ever heard of the Kerroon 
cherry; and, as I love all Sorts of Improvements 
23 much as any body can, I ſhall beg you to fend 
ne ſome, if you have any to ſpare: Twenty Trees 
jill plant the Ground I can ſpare for them at pre- 
ſent, Jon, it is too late to plant; but I am ſo 
yell ſupplied with Water, that I hope, if I have 
them ſoon, that they will facceed. I fhall alſo 
deſire one thouſand of your Beech-ſets, and a few 
Cuttings of your white Elder. I would not have 
the Cherry-trees old, If you can ſend me a few 
Trees of young Parfnep-apples and Orange-pears, 
[ ſhall take it as a great Favour ; who am, Cc. 


Sr John . Baronet. Hisſecond Letter con- 
cerning Improvements in Husbandry. 


SIR, — April 13th, 1744. 
[Received the Favour of yours this Morning, and 

am much obliged to you for the Trees. I ſhall 
plant them as you direct me; which is a Method 
| have followed this Seaſon in planting ſeveral 
Fruit Standard-trees, which I plant round my 
Fields, near my Houfe, as other People do Foreft- 
trees. The Soil here is on a marly Clay, but over 
it very good Virgin Earth in moſt Parts. We 
have had a continual Rain theſe three Weeks, 
which will help my new Plantation, and ſave the 
Trouble of watering the Trees. 


I ſhall 
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104 AGRICULTURE Iniproved,” 
| I ſhall be greatly obliged to you for your Re 
ceipt to keep off Slugs and Flies; and wil pa 
you a Guinea willingly, as I am ſure it will anſwer, 
as you affirm its Succeſs, _ 5 


Sir 7 


| FT keep a Farm, of an hundred Acres, in my STI] 
own Hands, half Arable, and half Meadow; and 7 Rece 
according to my Succeſs in Farming, ſhall increaſe, I wild 
or decreaſe, my Quantity; and ſhall be greatly ind do! 
obliged to you: for any Hints, that you ſhall give are in 
me, as to Ploughing, - e [ alf 
As to the fifty wild Cherry-ſtocks, I ſhall be dugs 
very glad of them; and ſhall prepare the Ground ſoung 
for them directly, _ 4 je a We | 
l lately read your Book for the Month of May; greatly 
where, I find, you recommend a Pole: bull, be- brtuna 
cauſe of the frequent Accidents that attend the 1 am 
others. I intirely agree with you, and intend to Dairy-1 
keep no other. I have hitherto kept a large Dairy ne: It 
of Holderneſs Cows, which are too large for me, 1. It 
though my Land is good: Beſides, they eat an WW hou'd | 
infinite Quantity of Hay in Winter, which don't mme 
anſwer, in my Opinion, except near London, where bd B 
Grains may be had in Plenty for them, I now in- heaſan 
tend to try the V elſb or Scotch P ole-breed, which : nay he: 
give Milk enough, and do not require ſuch Wcuiry 
Keeping in Winter. I own, my Holderneſs Breed WW l hay 
is more beautiful; but, I believe, the others wil ole. br. 
better. I am, Sir, bear o 
Your conſtant Reader, and humble Servant: . 

| | 5 can't fre 

P. S. I have this Moment received the Trees; 4 N: 
vi. ſixteen Cherries, twelve hundred Beech-fets; Wit Arbu 
one Apple, and the Cuttings of Elder, all ſafe: : Parce 
But there were two of the Cherries tied ſeparate ¶tance, 
from the reſt. I beg to know, whether they were i moſt 
different from the reſt; they ſeem ſo by. the te Beec 
Bud. e 5 belter 
EY” 1 ohich I 
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Sir ur- As | His third Letter t to. 
bur Author. | | 

SIR, „ ee April ih, 1744. 
[Received your laſt Letter, and have planted the 

wild Cherry-ſtocks, according to your Direction; 
and don't 86 but they will thrive apace, as they 
ne in very rich Soil. . 

L alſo thank you much for your Receipt againſt 
gugs and Flies: I have juſt tried it among a 
young Crop of Broccoli, and hope it will anſwer. 

We have had ſo much Rain here, that it will 
greatly help my new Plantation, which is very 
fortunate. 

Jam, at preſent, in great Diſtreſs for a good 
N Wee my own having married, and left 

: It's a Servant not eaſily found in this Coun- 
7 It you will excuſe the Liberty I take, I 
hould be greatly obliged to you, if you could re- 
commend me one well qualified, that can make 
good Butter, and fat and breed up Turkeys and 
Pheaſants, and Things of that kind: Perhaps you 
nay hear of one near you: I have made al the 
hquiry I can here, and can't find one to depend on. 

[ have inquired, of late, to find Cows of the 
Pole-breed z but can't find any; ſo muſt wait till 
[hear of ſome ; but I fear they are not Plenty: I 
refer them, as many Accidents happen, which 
can't from Them. | 
WT \ Neighbour of mine has a very large Nurſery 
WT Arbutus-trees, five Feet high; and has given me 
WT: Parcel, which I have planted at thirty Feet Di- 
flance, round a Field j _ my Garden; and has 
moſt beautiful Effect: I have a'ſo planted out 
bie Beech-ſets you ſent me, to make a Wood, for 
belter for my Pheaſants and wild Turkeys; af: 
wich 1 have a great _ £2 | , 5 
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I paid your firſt Bill to Mr. Afley; and ſhal 
ſend him the Remainder by my Servant that goe! 
en, 16 two ; hte 
l have had ſome Graſs ſeed from——in America 
called St. Timothy - ſeed ; which is an , artificia 
Graſs, that will grow fix Feet high, and will mou 
four or five times in a Summer, in good Ground Wi 
J have ſow'd it in my Garden, and hope to have M 
good Crop of Seed from it: If I have, as I hopeM 
from its being come up very green, I will ſend yo 
ſome, if you care for it: A Friend of mine try d ii 
laſt Year, with very great Succeſs. I am, Sir, W 
| * 1 : | 8 Tour, &c. 
The Authors. Remarks on Sir John's three Letter (erro. 
My ſeveral Anſwers to this Gentleman's Let ance, 
ters I forbear to inſert here, becauſe they wou hot 
take up too much Room in this Month's Book WW uitio! 
And, therefore, I ſhall conclude this Chapter, wii ave : 
only making ſome Remarks on them, which are oi ¶ fruit; 
this Gentleman's diligent and bold Attempts to ge ¶ Table 
a Year's Growth of the Cherry-trees, Beech: ſet nade 
and Elder-cuttings, Ec. the ſooner 3 though hg, i! 
laid out his Money, and planted them, ſo late as il Wines 
April 1744. This I cannot but admire ; but th voſt « 
leſs, when I conſider how much he is Maſter o tcrro, 
the true Notion of planting Trees, and managinꝗ i the 
them afterwards: A Qualification that all Gentle hem f 
men Planters ſhould be endued with; becauſe, who d ma 
ever, in my humble Opinion, underſtands and pra Nor « 
ctiſes this aright, may enjoy a Tree in half the I im know! 
that uſually attends the common, wrong, careleſſi bre m 
Way of planting and managing it afterwards ji; Se. 
This may, perhaps, be of infinite Conſequenc / hut ch 
to thoſe who would improve their large Eſtates couraę 
not only for bringing in an early Profic, but fo we... 
giving them an Opportunity to ſee a noble Planta growi 
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non, before they are too old to loſe the Pleaſurq 
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nd Taſte of ſuch a valuable and delightful Im- 
rovement: A Method I communicate to all who 
buy Trees of me! For I furniſh Gentlemen with 
heſe Beech-ſets, and improved and wild Cherry- 
rees, c. our of my Nurſery, and the Woods, as 
[did to this Perſon, to whom I ſent in all, beſides 
e improved Sort, ſixty-one out of our Woods, 
: Nine- pence _— with full Roots, and clear 
Bodies,' ſix or ſeven Feet in Length; and hope, 
by his artful Management of them, their Sap will 
un frim and thin enough in June or July, for 
readily receiving Buds of the Kerroon Cherry, 
that 1 ſend to any Purchaſer of ſuch wild Trees 
ratis, for that Purpoſe. The Enjoyment of the 
kerroon Cherry- tree is certainly of ſuch Impor- 
ance, that no Gentleman in England ought to be 
vithout it, who has an agreeable Soil and Si- 
ation for its Growth: And yet few, very few, 
have any Notion of this delicate Tree, and its 
fruit; which not only yields a noble Repaſt at 
Table, but far better in the Cellar, when rightly 
nade into a rich, pleaſant, wholſome Wine, equa]- 
ng, if not excelling, fome Sort of Foreign red 
Wines; for the very Nurſery- men in Middle/ex are, 
noſt or all of them, Strangers to the true black 
Kerroon Cherry- tree; as I proved to be the Caſe, 
n the Month of April 1744, upon Inquiry among 
them for ſome of theſe genuine Sort, that I wanted, 
to make up a certain Number for a Gentleman, 
Nor did this Sir Joby ————, as he freely ac» 
knowleges, ever hear of the Kerroon-cherry, be- 
fre my Book gave him an Account of it; though 
his Seat is not a great many Miles from London. 
But the Fruit and the Liquor are not the only En- 
couragements for planting this Nonſuch- tree; the 
Wood of it is likewiſe of great Profit for its faſt. 
growing into Heart, under good Management, as 
being at its beſt Eſtate in fixty Years time; and 
. then, 


me the more Pleaſure to find a Perſon after m 


County for Plowmen, Sc. To conclude ; this 
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then, perhaps, ſt may ſell for one Shilling a Foot, 
as I did one, whofe Body was two Feet Diameter 


| | 1E 
that was ſown into Boards, ar P lanks, for makin 2 a 


r 
Tables, Se. in Imitation of the, true. Mahogany f 25, 
wood. His Beech-ſets will be alſo very ſerviceabiꝰ Bite, 
to him, as I have obſerved, for Faru a Wood ſet fo 
to grow into Timber, bear Maſt, and ſhelter high pub 
Deer, Pheaſants, and wild Turkeys... And when Mor 
I heard this Gentleman planted his Fruit: tree: WII 


round his plowed Fields, on Graſs-balks, it gave 


own Taſte; for in this Method ] plant my ow 


EKerroon and other Fruit-trees, in ſingle Rows MM; | li 
which yields far more Pleaſure and. Profit thank vith g 
Foreſt- trees. My moſt valuable Receipt to keep (ces ir 
off Slugs and Flies, Ec. this Gentleman gave mil Fields. 

a Guinea for, on my bare Word, as being able to ind F 
warrant its Succeſs: It is no Powder; for that will $e1te 
waſte away with Rains; nor can Chatt, nor Malt their 
duſt, retain their Efficacy, when thoroughly ſoaked Authc 


by Wets; for Water will render them ſmooth, and 
give the Slug an Opportunity to crawl over them 
but my cheap Ingredient, that dreſſes the Land at 
the ſame time, is not to be ſerved ſo; for, if it 
rains a Week or two together, it ſtill anſwers the 
Purpoſe of keeping off Slugs, Flies, Worms, c. 
The Pole-breed of Cows I help Gentlemen to, from 
a Breed now kept by a Nobleman. Maid or Men 
. Servants I alſo hire for Gentlemen, as living near 
the beſt Dairy-Country for Maids, and in the belt WM 
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moſt worthy Gentleman, whom I never yet ſaw, 
was pleaſed to employ me, confide in my Honeſty, 
and paid my Bill honourably. 


An | 
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ju ESSAY upon the Nature of the Adder, Vi. 
ger, Slow-worm, Snake, Fox, Badger, Land 
Eff, &c. and particularly upon the Reſidence, the 
Bite, the Venom, and the Cure of the three firſt ; 
ſet forth in many Matters of Facts never before 
publiſhed : To be continued throughout the twelve 
Monthly Books of Agriculture Improved. By 
WILLIAM ELLIis. e 


have been the more encouraged to attempt, 
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rich greater Numbers of them than any other be- 
des in England; for here our many incloſed dry 
Fields; Woods, Hedges, and Commons of Furze 


Foot "IX 
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Author whatſoe ver has hitherto publiſhed a ſuf- 
ficient Number of Facts, to ſhew where the Reſi- 
dence of theſe poiſonous Creatures is made Choice 
of by them; how a Perſon may beſt avoid being 
bit by them; or, if bit, the different Ways of curing 
themſelves : At leaſt, ſeveral of thoſe who have 
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t ſo inſipidly, and ſome, I believe, I may ſay, ſo 


ſician and Caſuiſt, Dr, Mead, who, I underſtand, 
has exceeded all others in writing a Book on Poi- 
ſons, which I never ſaw, and a few others); an 
Example of which I ſhall ſhew, by tranſcribing 
what Mr. Worlidge ſays of Snakes and Adders ; viz. 
The greateſt Injury (ſays he) that Snakes and 
Adders do to us, is in biting Children, Cattle, &c. 


od Authors ſay, abominate the Aſh; There you 


N Eſſay on the Nature of theſe Animals 1 


x 1 live in a County that, perhaps, is furniſhed 


ind Fern, give the moſt agreeable and natural 
Shelter and Encouragement for them to propagate 
their Species in abundance ; and alſo becauſe no 


attempted writing on theſe Creatures, have done 
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erroneouſly, that a Reader is little or nothing the 
better for it (with Exception to that great Phy- 


They affect Milk above any thing; and, as 
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may uſe the one by placing of it hot in any Place 
where they frequent, to attract them, where you 
may deſtroy them; and the other by laying aſhey 
Sticks in Places where you would not have them 
come: But this of the Aſh is not credited. 
But the moſt proper Remedy againſt theſe Ver 
min, is to keep Peacocks, which prey upon them, 
Their Sting or Bite is moſt eafily cured, if you 
_ timely apply a hot Iron to it, holding it fo near 
as you are able to abide it: And it is by ſome in- 
genious Perſons affirmed, that it will attract the 
Venom totally from the Wound. 
Travellers relate, that in the Canaries the Na. 
tives cure the Biting of a very venomous Creature 
(that lurks among the Grapes, and uſually bites 
them by the Fingers) by opening the Place bitten | 
with a ſharp Knife, by a ſtrait Ligature below the 
Wound; and holding the Finger bitten upright 
for ſome time, out of which the Venom aſcends, 
it being of a firy Nature, naturally tending up- 
wards ; and may therefore be attracted by Fire, 
its Like. 
Remarks upon Mr. Worlidge? s Account of Snakes 
þ and Adders.— By the Account Mr. Worlidge here 
gives of Snakes and Adders Bites, he Fas. to 
put the Bite of the former upon a Parility with 
that of the latter, which is wrong; for there is a 
vaſt Difference between both the Breed and Bite 
of the Snake and the Adder: The Land Snake 
breeds her Young by Eggs ſhe lays for the moſt 
part in Dunghils, that are hatched by the Heat 
of it. The Adder alſo breeds her Young from 
Eggs; but they are bred in her; and brings them 
forth alive: Which occaſions the Virtuoſo to 
diſtinguiſh them, by ſaying the Snake is bred 
oviparous, and the Adder viviparous. The Bite 


of the Snake is not ſo venomous as to cauſe more i 


than a \ Soreneſs of the Part bitten; and is eaſily 
healed, 
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healed, even without any Application, in good- 


natur d Fleſh. But the Bite of the Adder is cer- - 


tainly mortal, if not ſtopt and cured by timely 
Art. The Land Snake therefore is frequently 
caught and made familiar, without doing any 
thing to it for preventing the ill Effects of its Bite. 
But the Adder, before it is uſed thus, muſt be de- 
prived of its lurking Poiſon under its Teeth, and 
not to truſt to that old filly Notion, repeated by 
many Authors, who have tranſmitted it dawn 
even to be mentioned by Mr. Worlidge; that aſhen 
Sticks will prevent an Adder's Approach to the 
Place they are laid on. Egregious Miſtake ! for 
our Adders lie and breed in the ſame Hetlges 
where aſhen Stems grow. But this Error, as 
far as I can find, was firſt publiſhed by Adam 
Speed 1629. and. reprinted in 1697. wherein he fays 
Adders will not come near aſhen Leaves; that, 
if Deers Suet is ſtrewed on the Ground, the Scent 
of it will make them fly from it; that large Ra- 


diſhes are the Bane of them; and that the Smoke 


of Centaury and Wallwort will drive them away. 
Indeed I muſt own what Mr. Worlidge writes, that 
a hot Iron will extract the Venom of an Adder- 
bite, to be true, But this is a diſtant Remedy; 
and probably, before it can be applied, the Poilon 
may have penetrated too far into the Blood; and 
then where is the Safety of ſucha Remedy? Which 
leads me to publiſh a preſent Remedy, and one that 
may be depended on for the curing of any Adder- 
bite, that was tried in the —_— manner; and 
is ſo ready an one, that if a Perſon has no Remedy 
about him, this may effectually ſupply it. But 
before I do this, I ſhall give ſome Account of the 
Nature and Reſidence of the Adder or Viper. 

The Nature and Reſidence of the Adder or Viper. 
—— The Words Adder or Viper, by many, are 
taken for ſynonymous Names, or Terms, for _ 
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and the ſame Animal, Others inſiſt on it, that 
they are diſtinct Serpents, and that both alike bring 
forth their Young alive. The Viper is ſaid to b 
alittle ſhorter and flatter-bodied than the Adder, 
and has a more firy Poiſon ; for that it kills in 
three Days at fartheſt, if not prevented. It is an 
univerſal Venom, heating the Body as if it was 
ſet on fire ; attended with Convulſions, Weak 
neſs, cold Sweats,. Vomiting, and then Death. 
The Adder is a hotter Serpent than the Snake, 
but leſſer and ſhorter, and of a darker Colour; 
little or no way inferior in its Poiſon to the Viper, 
but thicker, longer, and of a brighter Colour: 
His Skin is compoſed of circular Scales; by 
which, when extended, he crawls, rears himſelf 


up, climbs a Tree or Buſh, and ſuddenly inlarges poſes 
himſelf as if he leap'd; he is of a cold Nature, of lo 
and therefbre flow in his digeſtive Faculty: Some time 
ſay he has no Stomach; but that, to ſupply it, by th 
when he ſwallows a Mouſe, a Mole, a Frog, or :nott 
young Bird, whole, in the Bite he mixes ſome of And 
his Saliva or Poiſon with it, which ,corrodes and out a 
digeſts the Fleſh, Adders are found to be more WM but « 
numerous in the Southern Parts of England than WW prize 
elſewhere, as in Cornwall, Devon, Dorſet, Somer- Wl one 
ſet, Wilts, Hants, Berks, Surry, Kent, Eſſex, Mid-W The 
Aleſex, and Hertfordſhire ; occaſion'd, I ſuppole, befor 
from the Dryneſs of their Soils, the great Shelter WM male. 
of their Woods, Hedges, Fern and Furze Com- an H 
mons, and the warm Temperament of their Air, Wl with 
Exc. / But I could never learn, that any Adder, or WW for tl 
Viper, or Snake, was ever found in Alesbury Vale, Wl own 
and very few, if any, Land Snakes in Heriford- WI nifer 
Hire; if there be any, they lie in that Part next Bl eyid; 
Middleſex. An experienced Adder-catcher aſſerts, Wl the \ 
that this Serpent ſheds his Skin or Hackle every at B. 
Year; the Male twice, the Female once ; and is a 
have but one Caſt or Litter of Young in that time. Bi freq, 


Their 


— 


Their Teſticles lie within- ſide in the hinder Part 
ring of their Body, about the Thickneſs of a common 
o be Packthread 3 and, as I have obſerved, are about 
der, an Inch in Length: Theſe are ſaid to help their 
s in crawling. The Adder is found above Ground 
an from February to September z in which laſt Month 
was they commonly earth themſelves for the Winter in 
ak Holes of the Ground, in Banks, in Hedges, in 
ath Woods, in the Roots of old Trees, and in old Walls. 
ke, A Labourer was ſtocking up the Root of an old 
ur Oak near my Houſe, which when he had got 
er, about two Feet down into, he pulled out a 
ur: rolled Adder, with his Mattock, that lay in a dry 
by Place, where he obſerved were ſeveral Holes made 
cl in the Ground about it, an Inch wide each, ſup- 
ges poſed to be done by this Adder for the Conveniency 
re, of lodging its Young : In a Quarter of an Hour's 
nc time the began to crawl, but was ſoon diſpatched 
it, by the Man. Near the Reſidence of the laſt lay 
or another, which he likewiſe kilPd the ſame Day: 
of WW And on the Morrow, at the fame Place, he dug 


out a third, which he alſo killed, as he thought; 
but on the following Evening, to his great Sure 
prize, he found all three alive, two Male, and 
one Female, as he diſcovered by their Skins : 
The Males he knew were bred but the Summer 
before, becauſe they were not fo big as the Fe- 
male. The ſame Man has found an Adder under 
an Hazel-root, and another under one of an Aſh, 
without any manner of Proviſion for the Winter ; 
for theſe Creatures ſubſiſt all that time on their 
own Body and Spirits, by a Stupefaction, and ſom- 
niferous Quality, inherent to their Nature; as is 
evident alſo by the many that have been found in 
the Winter in the ruinous Walls of the old Caſtle 
at Berkhamſtead, St. Peters in Herifordſbire; where 
is a dry hilly Situation, that gives the Boys 
freque nt Opportunities, in the frigid Seaſons, to 
-: = take 
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take and carry them about that Town in their 
twiſted Poſture for the View of the Curious. And 
here ſome of them are ſeen to arrive at a ſurpriſing 
Bulk, beyond the Field Adder: But whether this 
is owing to their Plenty and Variety of Food in 
a contiguous large Garden, Nurſery, and grazing 
Ground, or to their ſafe 'and Jong Shelter among 
the Crannies of the old Walls, I carinot determine: 
However, this ſeems to confute the common No. 
tion, that the Adder never ſurvives his firſt Litter 
or Brood; becauſe, as they ſay, | the Young-ones 
eat their Way out of their Dam's Belly, after they 
have been received therein ſo often, till their 
Strength and Bigneſs enables them to perform 

it. They live on Mice and Moles, which they 
take in their Holes alſo on young Birds, Frogs, 
young Hares and Rabbets, and therefore of ill 
Conſequence in Warrens : They have been known 
to climb a ſlender Tree eight Feet high, and de- 
voured young Magpyes in their Neſt. If an Ad- 
der js found in a Place To day, he will not be 
far off the ſame To-morrow; for theſe have al- 
ways their Reſidence near their Hole, nor is the 
Male at any great Diſtance from the Female at 
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any time. On Berkhamſtead, Hudnal, and many | j 
other Commons. in Hertfordſhire, Adders are often on = 
found by the Men that cut Furze for their Living, i. - 
and mow Fern; for in theſe they enjoy a fate 2 
Shelter: And though the ſharp prickly Ends of In the 
the Furze keep off Boys and Men from ſearching Bi. 
after them, they do not hurt their Bodies; for N 
their Skin is proof againſt the Spines of this Ve- Hb at. 
getable. On this Account the Furze Common the 8 
becomes one of the greateſt Sort of Nurſeries to _ 
the Breed of theſe Animals: And as our Part of # b 
the Country is accounted the woodieſt and hillieft ie t 
Part of Hertfordſhire, Adders breed here in the Conf 


greateſt Plenty. Near the famous large woody 


aer e 


Park of Ajhridge runs an Hedge from North to 
South, on the Ridge of an Hill of plewed and 
Graſs Grounds, that by. this Situation has the Sun 
to ſhine on it early in the Morning, and late in the 
Evening; which Hedge extends its Length near 
half a Mile, and is commonly ſo well furniſhed 
with Adders, that a Catcher of them declared it 
vas worth thirty Shillings a Year to him; for 
that he always took care, on catching ſome, to leave 
enough behind to breed a Stock for him another 
Year. —— Now, as theſe Accounts have taken up 
ſo much Room in my Book, I am forced to poſt- 
pone writing my firſt-mentioned Propoſal, how a 
Perſon may cure himſelf of an Adder's Bite upon 
the Spot of Ground where he receives the Damage. 
But this and others, pleaſe God, I intend to in- 
arge on in my next Monthly Book of Agriculture 

Improved, for the Month of June, © 
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CHAP. XVII. 
0f the N. ature of the deſtructiue Slug in May, 
* an Experiment made on the deſtructive Slug, or 


little naked Snail, by a Plowman.- It was 


an the gth Day of May 1744. that my Plowman 
byed fifty Buſhels of Coal-ſoot over two Acres 
nd an half of Barley, that was ſown broad-caſt, or 
n the Random- way; and, being a backward cold 


| ring, its infant green Blade did not begin ta 


ppear till about the 1ſt of this Month; and on 
he aforeſaid gth Day, as my Servant was ſowing 
lhe Soot, he perceived great Numbers of Barley 
green Blades lie on the Ground, as if ſomething 
had bitten them off. near their Roots, where they 
re the ſweeteſt and tendereſt. This moved his 
Conſideration what ſhould have been the Occaſion 


Q 2 
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of it; queryiuͤg, whether it was the Worm, the 


| | Plou 

Slug, or the Beaks of Field- fowls: But it was not were: 

long before this his Curioſity was fatisfied, by the great 
Sight of many Slugs, or naked little Snails, that ture 

lay on the Surface of the Ground; which con- dene 


firmed him in the Aſſurance, this Miſchief was form 
done by the Slugs: And as he was thus ſowing the WM 7ottir 


| Soot, he had a mind to try an Experiment with ther, 
the ſame on a Slug. To do which, he took one, in Fi 
and put it on ſome Soot; then he took more Soot, of G 
and covered the Slug all over: But all this did feed, 
not overcome the Inſe& ; for when he felt the ſul. 2vgh 
phureous black Powder affect his Body, it ſo en- of th 
raged him, that he ſeemed to employ his greateſt in St 
_ Efforts to make his Eſcape; but, finding the Dry. gene 
neſs and Roughneſs of the Soot prevented bim, Thel 
the Slug ſlipped his outward Skin, or what we call Kape 
his Hackle in Hertfordſhire, and crawled away, are i 
leaving this ſlimy loaded Coat with Soot behind BW dam; 
him; which furniſhed him with a lighter and /atte! 
ſmoother Body, and enabled him to get away with WI Arch 

the more Facility, The Ploughman, ſeeing this, ind, 
had a mind to try a ſecond Experiment, in the be ©: 
Manner he did the firſt ; and accordingly buried ſollo 
J 7 


the ſame Slug, as before, in Soot; which irritated 
the Creature to that degree, as obliged him to ſlip 
his ovtward Skin, or Coat, a ſecond time, and 
make a crawling Eſcape from the Place. The 
Man, ſeeing this amazing Action performed by 
this ſmall Animal, was reſolved to try a third 
Experiment on the ſame Slug; and, for this Pur-Y 
poſe, laid it a third time in Soot, as he did the 
firſt and ſecond time: And here it was, that the 
laſt Trial ended with the Life of the Creature; 
for now his Strength failed him; and he preſently i 
expired in the little Parcel of Soot. From hence 

I would obſerve, that I ſuppoſe the greateſt Vir- 
tuoſoes never made the like Experiment as my 
Ploughman 
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ploughman has done; which, though done, as it 
were, accidentally, it may, perhaps, tempt ſome 


the greater Wits to ſcrutinize into the Make and Naz 
that ture of this Animal, which, to Farmers and Gar- 
con- deners, is a moſt peſtiferous Creature: To the 
ras former; as it is one main Occaſion, ſometimes, of 
the WM rotting Sheep; for theſe Slugs, in warm wet Wea, 
rich ther, in ſome Years, will lie on Commons, and 
ne, WY i" Fields, in great Numbers, in a ſmall Space 
ot, of Ground, where the Sheep being obliged ta 
did feed, lick up their ſlimy Bodies, and ſwallow, for 
ſul. 2vght I know, as it is very probable, abundance 
en- of them, that helps to increaſe the watry Quality 
tet in Sheep, and prove their Bane, according to the 
y- general Notion of bath Vale and Chelturne Farmers. 
m, Theſe are the Inſects which devour Crops of Peas, 
all WJ Rapes, Turneps, and other Vegetables, while they 
tre in their infant Field- growth; and like wiſe 
nd damage Crops of Wheat, Barley, Sc. To the 
nd latter; they infeſt Gardens, and are deſtructive 
th Arch-Enemies to moſt Things that grow therein; 
is, and, in ſome Years, are ſo numerous, as hardly to 
he be conquered ; as I ſhall farther ſhew, by what 
Wa flows; wa, EET =, Es 
ed How aà large incloſed Field of Peas was devoured 
ip d eat by Flugs. In the Pariſh of Studbam, 


in Hertfordſhire, a Yeoman, Owner of a very large 
Farm, that he occupied Himſelf, having ſown one 
of his incloſed Fields, containing twelve or four- 
teen Acres, with Hog-peas, in the Random-way 
of ſowing them; a wettiſh warm Seaſon ſucceeded, 


r- 
c vhich gave the Slugs the greateſt Encouragement 
e to come out of their Cells, and feed on the lufcious, 


young, tender, green Heads of the Peas; and 
they ſo fed on them, notwithſtanding his drawing 
his heavy, large, wooden Roll, of eight Feet long, 
over them, that they devoured ſo many of them, 
a obliged this Perſon to plow up the dm 
oy, i a ield, 


—D— 2a — 


and May 1744. 


\ 
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Field, and ſow the ſame (if I miſtake not) with 
white Oats. | 8 


+ 


. How another Farmer bf Crops of Hhg- Peas, by the 


| Slugs, in 1744. This Piece of Deſtruction 
was committed by the Slugs in the Month of Apri 
n April, there was a Fortnight's 
or more Rain fell, which invited the Slugs in queſt 
of their firſt and Spring Food; for theſe Creatures 
are of the ſomniferous Tribe, that ſleep all the 
Winter ; but whether they be Annuals, or longer- 
lived Animals, I can't determine; I am inclined 
to think they are of the firſt Period: This I knoy, 
that they are bred by Eggs laid in the Ground, 
rather below the Plough's Entrance, and this in 
a very numerous manner; which, in mild Winters, 


and wet Summers, increaſe at an infinite rate, in 


a very little time; for nothing ſtops their Breed, 
but very ſevere long Froſts, and very dry Wea- 
ther: And, therefore, we have had but very little 
of their Company, ſince the hard Froſt of 1739, 
till now; which contributed, in a great degree, to 
the Plenty of Grain, Sc. that has ſince happened, 
But theſe laſt three dry Years being very mild 
ones, and few Showers of Rain falling, they ſeem 
now to have recovered their uſual Numbers, that 
do the Farmers and Gardeners great Damage; as 
was the Caſe of this Farmer I am writing of; who, 
after he had ſown his Hog-pea Seed in the random 
broad-caſt Way of ſowing them, and harrowed 
them in, the Peas grew up very weil, with a pro- 
miſing Proſpe& of a plentiful Crop: But fo it 
was, that as their green infant Heads grew up, the 
Slugs lay at them, and gnawed their little Leaves, 
tijl they were ragged; and, at laſt, the very Stalks 
vere, in a great meaſure, devoured by them; ſo 


that ſeveral Pieces of Peas, in a common Field, f irced 
Wl that v 


kur 
Field, i n 


not far off Gaddeſden, were moſtly ruined by theſe 
Slugs: And, as the Peas were ſown in a common 
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Field, among Parcels of other Peoples Land and 
Corn, this Farmer could not re- plow and ſow the 
Ground again with white Oats, or other Corn, 
that would bear latter'd ſowing. _ 


. wc» 


How theſe two Farmers might have prevented their 


ind lay ſafe out of the Squeezing of a Roll. 
Therefore he ſhould have obliged his Servant to 
oll his Pea-crop about One or Two a-clock in a 
Morning, when the Slugs were moſt buſy in feeding 
nit; chen he might expect to have had all, or 
WJ noſt of them, ſqueezed to Death, by his Eight- 
ket-long heavy wooden Horſe-Roll, and have 
preſerved his Peas. But there are two other Re- 
nedies, that would have infallibly prevented the 
min of theſe Pea-crops: One is, by the new-in- 
ſented double Horſe- break: If the Peas had been 
bon in the Drill-mode, and this Machine em- 
bbyed afterwards in a right Time, then the Slugs 
could not have hurt the Peas to any great degree: 
lte other is a Remedy I never yet publicly 
lſcovered, nor privately, except to two Gentle- 
nen, as I have before hinted ; which would have 
duredly ſecured theſe Pea-crops, that were ſown 
=" the Random-mode, from the Slugs Rapine, and 
WF iced on their Growth with much Vigour : So 
fat whoever are Maſters of this Horſe-break In- 
tument, and my Receipt for the other Applica- 
tion, 


55 
j 


e Abrievituks Bp 
tion, need not fear what Hurt this horrid Inſect 
can do to either Field, or Garden-crops, ſown in 
any manner of Faſhion, FE 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Of the Sparrows Miſchief to Farmers, 


NF the Breed of Sparrows in the Month of May 1 
— Of all Birds that do the Farmer Miſchief 
near Home, none is ſo hurtful as the Sparrow i 
and therefore his Deſtruction ought to be mol 
diligently endeavoured : And, as Prevention i 
preferable to Remedy, their Breed, in this Month 
may, in a great meaſure, be prevented; whereas 
if they are let alone to perfect their Young; iff 
may, perhaps, be out of a Farmer's Power to de 
ſtroy all of them afterwards. Now this is the firſi moleſt 
and chiefeſt Month in the whole Year, for killinꝗ ones © 
young Sparrows in their Neſts; that is; as the eincr 
build them in April, they hatch in May; and i 
they are not deſtroyed in their Eggs, they ough 
to be before the Loung- ones can fly. The Spar 
rows differ from moſt other ſmall Birds, in tha 
Multiplication of their Species; for theſe build 
their Neſts in the Thatch of Barns, under Tiles off 
Houſes, in Holes of Walls, and hollow Trees, ana 
among the Boughs of a thick-headed Tree. Ther 
was a Boy who found a Magpye's Neſt in a Tree 
that had Eggs in it; upon which the Magpye for 

' ſook it, and a Pair of Houſe-ſparrows took Foil 
ſeſſion of it, by making a Neſt on the Magpy*W 
| Neſt, and laying Eggs in the ſame. - The Boy 
| ſome time after, climbing the ſame Tree, to tak 
out young Magpyes, that he thought, by tal 
time, had hatched, to his great Surprize found W 
Sparrows Neſt, and the Magpye's Eqs l : 
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And, on Gaddeſden-Green, a very high Fir- tree 
grew, Whoſe Body, after it was cut down in 1743. 
meaſured above ſeventy Feet in a ſtrait Length: 
This Tree, being furniſhed with a thick cloſe- 
branching Head, became a Refuge for many Spar- 
rows to build their Neſts in; becauſe it was ſo 
high, that nobody dare climb it; and it was from 
this Nurſery-tree, that I, and ſeveral Farmers, ſuf- 
fered conſiderable Damage, by the great Numbers 
of Sparrows bred here, In the Beginning of this 
Month, therefore, their Neſts ſhould be deſtroyed, 
and ſeveral times afterwards in the ſame Summer z 
but more than ordinary now, becauſe their firſt 
Young will be ready to fly about the Middle of 
May; and, if the old ones are not hindered, they 
will breed till, and in, Harveſt-time; ſo that, it 
i thought, one Pair of Sparrows will bring up 
three or four Broods in a Year, if they are un- 
moleſted, and, perhaps, have five or ſix Young- 
ones each time ; for theſe hot Birds are ſo prone 
to incteaſe, that if their Eggs are taken out, and 
their Neſts are left behind, they will Jay more Eggs 

in the ſame, as being a Bird not eaſily frighted, 
and made to forſake its old Habitation. 

| The Damage that Sparrows do to Farmers. 
The Sparrow is the moſt domeſtic Bird of all 
others; and therefore the moſt capable of plun- 
dering and ravaging the Farmers Barns, Granaries, 
and Home- fields of Corn, Cc. which this ſmall 
Creature is very capable of doing, by his very 
bard Corn-bill , and ravenous Nature, that promprs 
him to make many bold audacious Attacks, not 
only in Barns, Stacks, and Ricks of Grain, but 
alſo on the Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, and Peas, 
In Fields, when their Kernels, before and when 
they are got hard enough to become their ſub- 
ſtantial Food, eſpecially that Part of the Corn 
that grows on the Outſides of Fields, next to 
| R 


Hedges 3 


; þ 
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Hedges; for here theſe voracious Creatures fly 
from the Grain to this cloſe Shelter for their Safety 
and Refuge; bur where the Sparrows are in a 
large Flock, theſe outſide Ears and Pods will not 


ſatisfy their keen Appetites: I have known good 
Part of a Field of Barley damaged by them, while 
it was ſtanding to ripen ; for theſe Sort will keep 
on the Wing, while they peck the Barley-corns 


out of the Ears, Secondly, Wheat alſo, in its 
unripe Kernels, and afterwards, till it is reaped, 
the Sparrows take all Advantage of glutting their 


Stomachs with this nouriſhing Food; and after- 


wards, while it lands in Shocks in the Field: But 
moſt of all, when a Crop of Wheat, Rye, or 
Barley, by its great Bulk, falls down, and is laid 
flat, by heavy Rains; then the Sparrews make 
prodigious Havock, by enjoying an eaſy Oppor- W 
to peck out its ſoft Grains. 
Thirdly, It is the ſame with Field Pea-crops, that, 
by their couchant Poſture of Growth, give Flocks MW 
of Sparrows a free Acceſs to their Pods, which 
their ſtrong Beeks penetrate with little Pains, to 
come at, and eat, the green and ripe Peas within 
them: And this Miſchief they do with the greater W 
Eagerneſs, as this delicious ſweet Food is pre- 
ferred by them to moſt others: So in Gardens, 
where the largeſt Sort of Peas are made to climb WW 
up Sticks erected for producing their greater In- W 
them ſooner than ordinary 
generally W 
oy near the Houſe, theſe Home-Birds I have 

nown to devour, I believe I may ſay with Ab 
ſurance, above half a Crop in a little time, while 
the Peas were in their green Pods. Fourthly, 
Sparrows are likewiſe Arch-Enemies to Tree- fruits, 
Apples and Pears, while they, in their tender, 
green, infant Growth, are pecked at by them, 33 
they prove a Novelty to them in this ſcarce * bt 
OS EL | | = - ca 2 
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ſcaſon of the Year: So Molbetries, the early 
Kentiſh red Cherries, the black Kerroon, Hearts, 
and all the improved Sorts, as they are a ſoft 
luſcious Food, that, for the moſt part, grow in 
Gardens, Orchards, and Home-fields, the Spar- 
rows lie at them ali the time of their Ripeneſs, and 
furiouſly feed on them; ſo that, in a ſcarce Year 


7 


make the moſt of thoſe few they have, theſe Spar- 
rows become their horrid Enemies, and deprive 
them of good Part of their Crops. Fifthly, Spar- 
rows not only hurt us thus in our Barns, Fields, 
Orchards, Gardens, Sc. but even in our Farm- 
yard, by ſettling among our Hens, and eating 
Part of the Meat we ſometimes throw among 
them twice a Day; which gives a Flock of theſe 
bold familiar Birds an Opportunity to devour. 
preat Quantities of Grain in a Year, to a Farmer's 
great Loſs, beſides the infinite Numbers of Kernels 
that they peck out of Ears of Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
Cc. thrown into the Yard, after they have been 
threſhed, and eſcaped the battering Force of the 
Flail's Blows, to get them clean out. The Spar- 
rows, and only the Sparrows, dare enter our Hog- 
ties, Stables, Cow-houſes, Rabbet-houſes, and other 
Out-houſes, and feed among our Swine, Horſes, 
Cows, and Sheep, which, in the Winter-time eſpe- 
cially, they ſeldom fail to do; and this they venture 
to do with the greater Aſſurance, if they are kept 
out of Barns and Granaries, from feeding on the 
Grain that lie in them; for theſe domeſtic Ene- 
mies are endued with ſo much Courage and Sub- 
tlety, as to enter into theſe Places through very 
ſmall Holes and Crevices; and, when they have 
found out a free Paſſage into full Quantities of 
hoarded Corn, they then fail not of being fre- 
quent Porters of ſuch eaſy-come-at Food, and 
carry away great Numbers of its Grains in a very 

. = 7 1 little 


ws „ . 


of Cherries, when the Gardener and Farmer ſhould 
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little Space of Time; inſomuch that, it is com. 
puted, every Dozen of Sparrows, killed before 
the Breeding-ſeaſon, ſaves the Farmer a Quarter 

of Corn before the Year's End. Sixthly, Spar. 
rous are ſaid to be Enemies to Bees, according to 


Dr. Warder, who, in his Book of the Monarchy 
of Bees, p. 63. has theſe Words: There is yet 


* another Enemy, which paſſes almoſt unſuſpect. 
% ed, which deſtroys abundance of Bees; and 
e that is the Sparrow, eſpecially in their Breeding. ſ 
The manner of ſeizing their Prey is 
Phe Ground be. 

& fore your Bees; and if they find none pitched MW 

on the Ground, they jump up, and take them 
«c flying, and away to the Neſt with it, and come 

nd Indeed, all the time of 
<< their having Young-ones, both young and old 
have their Living mainly upon Bees. The beſt M 
„ Way to prevent, at leaſt, a good Part of this 
„ Miſchief, is to encourage Boys, in the Spring- 
time, to ſpoil their Neſts; and, now- and- then, 
« forgiving them a few Farthings, you may have 
But where 
they are not deſtroy'd, take the following Method WW 
to keep them off your Corn, while it is ſtanding WI 


8 time. 
„ thus: They come hopping on 


and fetch another. 


<«« all the Neſts near you deſtroy'd.” 


in the Field: 


To keep off Sparrows from Crops of ſtanding Corn, 

Fruit of Trees, &c. — To do this in the molt W 
lively Manner, catch one, or more Sparrows, with W 
a Trap-cage, Lime-twigs, or with a Bat-fowling W 
Net; then take one, or more, and hang them up 
by the Leg alive, with a Packthread-flring, to a 
Pole or Stick, in the Field or Garden; and, by : 


its com ee Noiſe, it will frighten the reſt, 


keep them rom coming near the Place. 


Remarks on a Letter, ſaid by Mr. Bradley i be if 
written to him, on account of the great Service that i 
nail Birds do to Fruit-irees, &c. by their devouring 
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ſweral Sorts of Inſetts.- At Page 216. in his 


Letter begins thus: Sir, Reading lately Mr. 
« Mortimer's Treatiſe of Husbandry, I took no- 
« tice of his remarkable Prejudice againſt the 
« winged Species, inſomuch as to wiſh for a Law 
« for extirpating ſeveral Tribes of them: I ſhall, 
« in this, beg Leave to be an Advocate for theſe 
« [nnocents, who cannot ſpeak for themſelves ; 
« and endeavour to ſhew, that the Service they 
do us, abundantly balances the Inconveniencies; 
« and that, inſtead of being Nuiſances, they are 
« Bleſſings; and that, without them, we ſhould 
« be like the Land of Egyp! under the Curſe, 
« That the Graſshoppers would come, and Cater- 
« pillers innumerable, and would eat up all the 
« Graſs in our Land, and devour the Fruit of our 
Ground; and multiply ſo exceedingly, as to 
creep into Kings Palaces; and Flies would fo 
„ abound,. as to be extremely incommod'ous to 
us.“ — That he has obſerved a Couple of 
Sparrows, who had Young-cnes, make twenty 
Turns each Hour ; and, reckoning twelve to the 
Day, one Neſt, in one Week's time, deſtroyed 
3360 Caterpillers : That the Wren, Tomtit, and 
other numerous Breeders, deſtroy a much greater 
Number, who feed fourteen or fiſteen Hours in a 
Day : That as he lodged at a Gardener's, five 
Miles off London, in the Houſe, Barn, and Stable, 
there were ſeven Neſts of Sparrows, two of Robin- 
red-breaſts, two of Wrens, and one Redſtart: In 
the Orchard and Hedges, one Chaffinch, one 
Hedge-ſparrow, two Tomtits, two Chats, one 
Linnet, one Yellow-hammer, and one Tit-lark : 

That, according to the aforeſaid Computation, 
there were deſtroyed by theſe twenty-one Nets, in 

one Week's time, 70,560 Caterpillers : And that 
the Singing and Sight of the different Bodies and 
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Colours of ſmall Birds heighten. the Pleaſures o 
a Country Life. Now, moſt of this Gentlemay' 
Obſervations, I agree, carry with them a great 
gieal of Reaſon; nor have I any thing to obje, 

but what he writes of the great Service that Spar. 
rows do, without Exception: It ſeems to me, that 
he had not a Notion of the Damage that Sparrows he Spa 
do in and about Farm-houſes, Barns, Stables, and Harm 
Out-houfes: If he had, I preſume, he would have iW;..:-2f 
thought it neceſſary to take notice of the Miſchiefs M ainſt 
they do here. In a Garden, indeed, there is ſel. 1 hay 
. dom ſo much Grain ſown, and let ſtand to be 5 wenty 
ripe, that they can do much Damage; but the WW; 
Service they do, in devouring Inſects, as this Gen- 12 Ba 
tleman obſerves, may more than balance the a mucl 

Damage: But their Breeding in and about a ume a 
Farm-houſe, Barn, Stable, and Out-houſe, is a M Quart 
different Caſe 3 for as they are, by his own Ac- MW without 
count, Birds that build more Neſts about theſe ¶ umme 
Places than any other Bird, and have three or four in 1:6 
Nets in one Summer, their Increaſe is beyond all Hi the 
other Birds; and, if they do a Farmer more Mi- ud the 
chief than any of the winged Tribe, the Damage WW ;.;-T;, 
mutt be the greater: And fo it is with the Spar- WW; their 
row; for when theſe build about a Farm. yard, ol the u 
they don't confine their Search after Inſects; no, kat G. 
they have here Variety of more ſubſtantial Food, ¶ veed i 
as Wheat, Barley, Oats, Sc. Theſe are their Power! 
beloved Meats, that we generally find in their of the! 
Crops, or Stomachs, after killing them: And a- can aſſu 
though they may bring Inſects to feed their Young WW Dunghi 
with, in their tender unfledged Condition; yet, other f. 

as ſoon as their Bodies become robuſt enough to than thi 
digeſt Grain, they are not wanting to feed on the Bak to 
ſame; and which, to mine and all the Farmers other - 
Coſt in our Parts, we find to be too true through- es th 
out, or almoſt throughout, the whole Tear; 5 quently 

which we cannot well hinder, ſo long as they have W kntly 4 
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ares "0p at-hb er r6 
ſew, Barns ſo cloſe-boarded, but what the Sparrows 


an get into; and ſo into many Granaries, Ricks, 


nd Stacks of Grain, where theſe Arch-Thieves 
ind Opportunity to pillage from the Farmer : But, 


there no Wheat, Barley, or Oats are to be had, 


he Sparrows are not capable of doing ſo much 
farm; if they were, the Londoners would not 
ncreaſe their Breed, by fixing earthen Bottles 
gainſt the Sides of Walls, for them to breed in; 


s | have ſeen done, to the Number of, I believe, 
wenty Bottles at one Houſe: Nor would a Gar- 

(ener, I ſuppoſe, "ſuffer ſeven Neſts of -Sparrows 
na Barn, Stable, and Houſe, if he was to ſuſtain 


s much Loſs by them, as a Farmer does, both at 
home and abroad. Our Church, that ſtands about 
Quarter of a Mile from any Houſe, is ſeldom 
yithout one or more Neſts of Sparrows in the 
Summer-time. Here, indeed, they live chiefly 
en Inſects, becauſe they have no Corn near them, 
ill the Rye, Wheat, or Barley, gets into Ear; 
nnd then, as ſoon as the Kernels become fit for 
meir Turn, they will bear themſelves on the Flutter 
of their Wings, while they peck their Meat out 
a the upright Ears: And I am apt to believe, that 


at Gardener, who quietly ſuffers Sparrows to 


breed in and about his Houſe, when it is in his 
Power to deſtroy them, is ignorant of a great deal 
of the Miſchief they do, even in a Garden; for 1 
an aſſure him, that the Sparrow ſcratches like a 
Dunghil-hen, to come at his Food, beyond all 
other ſmall Birds; and is worſe, in this reſpect, 
Han the Rook, that is ſaid to employ only his 
break to come at his Meat: Nor do I know of any 
ther ſmall Bird that ſcratches for his Victuals, be- 
ides the Sparrow: He muſt, therefore, conſe- 


quently, devour great Numbers of Seeds, pre- 
ently after they are ſown, and raked or harrowed 


into 
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into the Ground: But ſome keep the Sparrow © © 
tame in a Cage, for che ſake of his. learning ta lat F 
talk, and ſing the Note of another Bird, bung ready 

by him from the time of his being taken out Uſe. 

the Neſt. „ iii ee 
How to deſtroy both old and young Sparrows, wm ben 
Dr. Warder is very right in faying Sparrows Neſte . Mont! 
re beſt deſtroyed by Boys, becauſe it is a pleaſant bo rea 
Sport for them to climb and take them out of Ladd. 

their Holes; and the more ſo, if a few Farthings hans, 

are given them as an Encouragement to do the gain 
ſame : But he is wanting to give another neceſſary thatch 


Piece of Advice; and that is, That the Boys, on inf 
way lem 


taking out a Sparrow's Neſt, ſhould always to- dem 
tally deſtroy the Neſt ; which they ſeldom or nevei *127< 
do, but throw it down, and leave it on the Ground inte 
where it fell; and then the Sparrows are ſaved af fhich 
great deal of Time and Labour in getting Mate ue of 
rials for building a new Net ; for the old one be ll give T 
ing near, they immediately fall to work, and re- bring 


mount it Piece by Piece, till they have replaced it bt *: 


in its former, or ſome ſurer Situation. I know an em 
old Woman in my Neighbourhood, who, becauſe och f 
ſhe rents a Tenement next a Farm- yard, and can boſe 
hardly lay any Bread near the Back-door of her Jl: Trax 
Houſe, but the Sparrows are ready to come in andi Paro 
eat of it, takes particular Care ta gather up all the yl cr of 
Sparrows Neſts that the Boys pull out, and burn 5 U F 
them, to hinder the Sparrows uſing them again; anc : Wall, 
ſhe declared to me, ſhe has gather'd Lapfuls of ſuch "*1* 1 
Neſts in her time, and burnt them all. This ig kcher, 
one Way of deſtroying Sparrows : But as many **bre 
of theſe ſubtle Crearures build in very high Tree Nuare. 
and Houſes, their Neſts are inacceſſible z and of Vrtide 
in lower Places their Neſts ſometimes lie ſo far in, Parro? 
that they can't be come at with the Hand. In nd ſo 
theſe Caſes the Sparrow- net is wanted z of which hs is 
there are ſeveral Sorts, that I ſhall omit writing] dded 
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of, except one; and that is the common Clap, or 
Bat Fowling-net, that we buy for Half. a- crown 
ready fixed on Poles, and completely made for 
Uſe. This Net a Man holds in his Hands very 
arly in a Morning, or very late in the Evening, 
yhen the old Birds are in their Neſts, in this 
Month, or any other; and if the Neſt is too high 
WT to reach with the Net from the Ground, we get 4 
Ladder, and hold it againſt the Eaves of Houſes, 
hans, Dove-houſes, and ſuch-like Places, as alſo 
gainſt Stacks of Corn or Hay; and if they were 
thatched, it would be better; and, being ſet cloſe 
ainſt them, to knock and make a Noile to force 
them to fly out into the Net. Thus I have de- 
troyed great Numbers of Sparrows, both in 
Winter and Summer, by the Bat'Fowling-net, 
yhich I always keep by me; and is moſtly made 
uk of by my leaſt Son and Servant, to whom J 
zive Two- pence a Dozen for all the Sparrows they 
bring me; and yet can't deſtroy them ſo much, 
ry cut that I have a great deal of Damage done by 
W tiem every Year, which indeed makes me write 
wth ſome Inveteracy -againſt the Sparrow ; for 
hoſe Deſtruction I not only keep a Net, but alſo - 
Trap- cage, which when furniſhed with another 
arrow, by way of a Decoy, I leſſen the Num- 
ter of ſome of their Tribe; and ſo my Boy does 
ly a Fall-trap, ſet on a Tree or Hedge, a Pail or 
Wall, that is made with four Bricks ſet up Edge» 
mys in the Form of a Square, almoſt cloſe to- 
gether, with a ſquare Tile on the Top, and two : 
or three Bits of Sticks in the Inſide of the hollow 
auare. Here, by laying a little Corn on the 
„ Vuttide of the Trap, and ſome within-ſide, the 
Parrows are invited to ſettle on a Trigger- ſtick, 
nd ſo are catched by the Fall of the Tile : But 
this is chiefly a Winter-Trap. To which may be 
added Lime-twigs, laid at or near the Places 
. eee eill 16G 3 715 where 
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where Sparrows uſually ſettle ; and, by thefts, Boy! 


g 5 * Q x 
: . 


ſometimes catch them, to their Efes Diverſion, 


and the Farmet's Benefit. The "belt Uſe til 
Parrot can be por 19, n e AY 
bake them in a Pye, with or Without lirtle Bi vil 
Bacon among them: This Sort of Pye I have tte 
of at a Gentleman's Table; and is deemed aretto8ll ;. 
rative Food for weak Perſons, dreſſed in this ul 
ſome other Form. —— As to Mr. Af i 
wiſhing for a Law for extirpating ſeveral Tribes off 
ſmall Birds, there was a Law 9 750 J ſuppoſe i 
Queen Elizabeth's Time, for obliging all Church 

wardens to pay (if I miſtake not) No ence 1 
Doꝛen to any Perſon who ſhould bring to them tl 
many Heads of Sparrows; which Law, as iſ 
remains in Force at this Day, as well as others, fo 
encouraging the Deſtruction of the Pole-carf 
Hedghog, Fox, &c. a Perſon may oblige thi 
Pariſh Officers (if they refuſe) to pay them thi 
Money, ſo appointed by Act of Parliament, by 
Warrant from a Juſtice of Peace. I fhall con 
clude this Subject or Hiſtory of the Sparrow, with 
the following Account. Os, 

How a Boy uſed to rob Houſes by means of A u Farm 
Sparrow. I have read of an arch Thief, tha ir, Pet. 
was very young in Years, but an old Practitioneſ cf four 
in the horrid Wickedneſs of Thievery; for, it i vith bl 

recorded, he had ſtole at times to the Value of ell, ti 
hundred Pounds. His Name was Rawdry uu Cveral 
who, under fixteen Years of Age, after having by Ge! 
been ſeveral times in Newgate, tried and -conivicteal Counter 
for ſeveral Crimes, and, after a little fuffering fo fue Inc 
them, diſcharged, was at laſt condemned to die fo of this 
a Robbery, and hang'd at Tyburn. Now on þ clear 
Sort of his Robberies was performed in this Man crop; 
ner: He uſed to get a young Sparrow, and Jear beſt H 
it to fly from and to his Fiſt; and, when he hal Field, 
duly qualified the Bird for his Purpoſe, lie 1 _ 
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cut. at a proper Time of Day in ſome of the Lon. 
n Streets, for a Saſh- window being ſet open 
in the Heat of Summer (as many then uſually are, 
to let a cool Air into the Room): When he had 
net with one, where a Side- board was furniſhed 
vith Plate, be would fo order jt, that the Sparrow 
few into the Room z and then he immediately | 
knocked at the Door, and, with a very humble. 
Air, pray'd the Servant to let him come in, to get 
is Sparrow: The Maid or Man-ſervant, ſeeing. 
Boy with a fair Excuſe, had no Suſpicion of his 
jul fritent and therefore let him freely into the 
Room 3. where be fo cleverly ated the Legerde- 
main Artiſt, as ſeldom to leave the Place, without 


WT tiogiog off a Piece of Plate. 


„ 
Of the Damage of Pigeons. 


pow a Farmer had a Four-acre Field of Blue Peas 
intirely ruined by Dove- pigeons.— One Mr. Pope, 
Farmer, living in the Pariſh of Bertbamſtead 
it, Peter's, in Hertfordſhire, had an inclofed Field 
of four or five Acres, that, in April, he ſowed 
wth blue Peas in the Random-way ; and they grew . 
well, till, in this Month, they were attacked by 
kveral Flocks of Dove-pigeons, that were kept 
by Gentlemen in the neighbouring Parts of this 
Country: And, as the Peas were about four or 
hve Inches high, they fell to work ; and, greedy 
o this green Prey, they eat the Heads of the Peas 
ſo clean off, that they were intirely ſpoiled for a 
crop; infomuch that the Farmer thought it the 
beſt Husbandry to turn his Horſes into the ſame 
Field, to eat up the Stalks which the Pigeons left: 
| BR _ WE 80 


ing each Pigeon. To ſave me the 
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So that this ſame F armer was forced to buy the 
o chat this ſame Farmer was forced to buy t 
green and ripe Peas that he uſed for his Family 


the reſt of the Year. This Loſs happened in 1742, 
And when the Farmer (whom I knew) was asked 
by his Friends, if he had any Recompence made 
from the Owners of the Pigeons; he faid, No; 
nor dared to kill them, leſt he incurred the Pe. 
nalty of the Act, and paid five Pounds for ſhoot. 
| Labour of 

commenting upon this Farmer's Hardſhip, in thus 
ſuffering by Pigeons, I ſhall recite what Mr. ir. 
_ lidge has ingeniouſly written on this Subject; who, 
though he only takes notice of their deſtroying 
Grain, and not the green Heads of Peas; yethas 
touched this Matter, in the main, ſo well, that, 
I am ſure, his more learned Pen has done it better 
than I could. ——Pigeons, he ſays, are a Fowl that 


bring great Advantage to their Owners; but prove] 


a far greater Annoyance, and Devourer of Grain, 
to all the reſt of the Neighbourhood: It is an un- 
known Quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peas, c. that 
| theſe devour z not to mention the prodigious Com- 
putation that ſome have made of the Damage 
committed by them on the Corn, Grain, c. Yet 
it is moſt evident, that they deſtroy a great Part 

of the Seed and Crop: Notwithſtanding, ſeveral 
ſtand for their Vindication, alleging, that they 


never ſcrape; and, therefore, take only the Grain 


that lies on the Surface of the Earth, that would 
otherwiſe be deſtroyed, and not grow. To which 
I] anſwer, That that very Corn that lies on the Sur- 
face, may prove the beſt Corn, unleſs (in Win- 
ter- corn) where the extreme Froſts deſtroy it, 
or (in the Spring) the extreme Drought ; it have- 
ing been, of late, found to be a Piece of very 
good Husbandry, in ſome light and ſhallow Lands, 
firſt to plow it about Auguſt; and then to run the 
Fold over it, and well ſettle it; and, afterwards, 


to 
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to ſow and harrow it; which muſt needs make 


well for the Pigeons, and ill for the Husband man, 


where they cannot be kept from it. 


N * 1 


And it is to be obſerved, where the Flight of 


Pigeons fall, there they fill themſelves, and away; 
and return again where they firſt roſe; and ſo pro- 
ceed over a whole Piece of Ground, if they like 


it: Aloo you cannot obſerve any Grain above 
the Ground, they know how to find it; as I have 


ſeen the Experience of it, that a Piece of about. 
two or three Acres being ſown with Peas, the 
Pigeons lay ſo much upon it, that they devoured, 


at leaſt, three Parts in four of it; which, I am 
ſure, could not be all above the Surface of the 
Ground : That their Smelling is their principal 
Director, I have alſo obſerved ;- having ſown a 


ſmall Plat of Peas in my Garden near a Pigeon- 


houſe, and very well covered them, that not a 
Pea appeared above Ground. In a few Days, a 
Parcel of Pigeons were hard at work, in diſcover- 


ing this hidden Treaſure ; and in a ſhort time, of 


about two Quarts, I had not above two or three 
Peas left; for what they could not find before, 
they found when the Buds appeared; notwith- 
ſtanding they were hoed in, and well covered : 


Their Smelling only directed them, as I ſuppoſed, 


becauſe they followed the Ranges exactly. 


The Injury they do at Harveſt on the Peas; 


Vetches, Sc. I hope none can excuſe; therefore 
we account theſe amongſt the great Enemies the 
poor Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, 
becauſe he may not erect a Pigeon-houſe, whereby 
to have a Share of his own Spoils; none but the 
Rich being permitted ſo great a Privilege; and 
alſo, ſo ſevere a Law being made to protect theſe 
winged Thieves, that a Man cannot ſuum defen- 
dendo, encounter with them, 
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Lou have, therefore, no Remedy againſt them, 
but to affright them away by Noiſes, of ſych-like: 
Alſo, you may ſhoot at them, ſo that you kill 
them not; or you may (if you can) take they in 
a Net, cut off their Tails, and let chem go; by 


| which Means, you will impound then!; For when 
they are in their Houſes, they cannot bolt or fly 


Strength of their Tails z which, when they ate 
weakened, they remain Priſoners at home. 
How to prevent the Damage of Pigeons. 1 5 
crows, Noiſes, nor even Shooting, without Ki ling, 
are capable of keeping off Pigeans from devouring 
new-ſown Grain, or the young, tender green Heads 
of Peas, when they are two, three, or four Inches 
high; for theſe are fuch bold, audacious, do- 
meſtic. Fowls, that none of theſe Inventions will 
prevent their Miſchief; and the leſs, becauſe, at 
this Time of the Year, a Pea-crop is generally in 
its infant, tempting Growth, with green Heads, 
when the Pigeons have hardly any other Field. 
meat beſides, except the Seeds of Bent-grafs ; 

which occaſioned the old Verſe: 4 RT 


. Pigeon never knows more Woes 
Shan when be does a Benting go. 


And, as very few of their Owners give them aty 
Meat at home at this time of the Year, they are 
the more voracious in devouring any they can get 
abroad in Fields and Gardens; which fo ex. 
aſperated Mr. Worlidge, by the Loſs he ſuſtained 
by them in his Garden, that he has publiſhed ſe- 
veral Secrets to intoxicate, and take Pigeons, &. 

Firſt Receipt for intoxicating Fowls. — Take 
a Peck, or leſſer Quantity, of Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
Peas, or Tares; to which put two or three Hand- 


fuls of Nax Vomica, and boil them well in running 
| | 3 | Water, 


db ⁰˙ NV dee A IEEE 


Peas, or the like Grain, you uſe .Hemp-ſeed, 
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Warer, until they are almoſt ready to burſt ; then 
take it off the Fire 3 and, when they are 2 
ſtrew them upon the Land, where you de 
take the Fowl; and ſuch as eat thereof will oa 
mediately be intoxicated, and lie as if dead; fo 
that they may take them up at Pleaſure, provided 


you tay not too Jong); for the Dizzineſs will not 


laſt long upon them; therefore be near at hand: 
And it were not amiſs to kill them prefently, and 
take out their Entrails, akhough three: is no. great 
Danger in it. 

Second Receipt. — As the greater Sorr of Land- 
Fowl are thus taken, ſo may you take ſmall Birds; 
only with this Alteration, that, inftead of Whear, 


Rape-ſeed, or Canary-ſeed ; ; but, above all, Muſtard- 5 


feed. 


Third Receipt. — It you approve not of Nas 
Vomica (that is ſold at the Druggiſts), you may 
boil the ſaid Grains or Seeds in the Lees of Wine 
the ſtronger the bettet), as you did in the running 
Water, and apply them to Uſe, as aforeſaid, and 


it will work the ſame Effect; and ſo in Gan or 
Brandy, being eſteemed more wholſome, having 


———— of that poiſonous Nature in it; but, in 


an Hour or two, the Fumes will be Perfectly 
wrought off. 


Fourth Receipt. ——— Inſtead of boiling the ſaid 


Grains or Seeds in the Lees of Wine, you may 


ſteep them therein; but then you will require a 


longer time before they are , ſwoln, and 


fit for Uſe. 
Fifth Receipt.— I knew an old Farmer, that 


lived by me, practiſed this Method to keep off 
Pigeons, Crows, Rooks, and ſuch- like Fowls, 


from doing him Damage in his Fields. He took 


a Parcel of Pins, and crooked. them; then fixed 


a white Pea to each Pin, in ſuch a manner, that 


— 
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the Pigeon, Rook, or Crow, could not perceive 
the Point. When this was done, he tied each 

Pin's Head to a ſtrong Thread, and faſtened that 
in the Ground to a Stick; then, when he had 
taken ſome Rooks, he would pull them Limb from 

Limb, after killing them, and ſcatter the Pieces 
about the Field, which became ſuch a Terror to 
the reſt, that he ſuffered little Damage from 


Field Fowls. 5 1 


Sixth Receipt. . Or, inſtead of Nux. Ju. lis on 


Mica, or Lees of Wine, you may infuſe the faid that, 
Grains or Seeds in the Juice of Hemlock; mix genere 
therein the Seeds of Henbane and Poppy, or Husba 
either of them. Theſe muſt ſtand two or three alittle 
Days infuſing, before they are fit to ſtrew on the among 
| Ground, for the Uſe as aforeſaid. - To theſe 1 WI Drill- 
might add other deſtructive Receipts ; but enough exacke 
of this at preſent; and, therefore, I ſhall haſten WM the fat 
to inlarge further on the Damage of Pigeons. .. . Find 0 
Ho many Chelturne Farmers think it -excillent chief, 
| Husbandry to mow or feed a Clover-crop tio Years, Wl compl 
and then give the ſame Land one Ploughing and men | 
Harrow in Wheat, that in this Form oſten ſuf- , 45 
fers by Pigeons. —— In our Chelturne County Ferſor 
of Hertfordſvire, it is a common Practice with Bil bos; 
| many of us, to let ſome of our incloſed Fields lie | Hor 
C under Clover-crops two Years together, for our a Clo 
greater Conveniency; and, if we manure. the Houſe- 
ſecond Year's Clover-crop with Coal-aſhes, Soot, the E. 
or Dung, we then give the ſame Ground, in the the F 
Month of September, only one Ploughing and Hat- kept 
row for Wheat, without any further Application not ſo 
of any Manure. But the beſt way of dreſſing by th 
ſuch new-ſown Wheat (if the ſame Ground was t kne 
not manured in the laſt Summer) is to fold it; P alr © 
for, by this, the Wheat is trod in by the Sheep, I 8? 
and thus preſerved in the beſt manner from the ncloſt 
devouring Pigeons : Yet, even here, they will come _ x 
| | in ed- 


_ 


* 
e 


can be folded on, the reſt is either dreſſed by 


either way, for the moſt part, produces the big- 


— Wa i . BD 


have their full Accefs at Pleaſure to feed on the 
new-ſown Wheat, that by this Piece of Husbandry 
les on the Surface, and ſo expoſed to theſe Fowls, 
that, when they can feed here undiſturbed, they 
generally eat ſo much of the Seed, as cauſes the 
Husbandman ro enjoy a thin Crop at Harveſt, and 
alittle Profit the reft of the Year; which Article, 
among many others, ſhews the Excellency of the 
Drill-plough, that lays in the Wheat-ſced in the 
exacteſt Manner of Depth and Breadth, and, at 
the ſame time, ſecures it from the nice Search and 
Find of the laborious Pigeon. This Pigeon-Miſ- 
chief, I, and Thouſands more, have Reaſon, to 
complain of, from the great Flocks that Gentle- 
men keep: Yet theſe do not fo much provoke 
us, as. the many Houſe-Pigeons, kept by inferior 
Perſons; of which I ſhall take Notice as fol- 
lows 3 Viz, „ 5 „„ $7555 

How Wheat-ſeed only barrowed into the Ground on 


Houſe- Pigeons, kept by inferior Perſons. — Although 
the Farmer's Damage is ſometimes very great by 
the Flocks of breeding hungry Dove-Pigeons, 
kept by Landlords, or their-Fenants, yet we do 
not ſo much regret our Loſs by them, as we do 
by thoſe Houſe-Pigeons kept by inferior Perſons. 
I knew a Hedger and Ditcher keep about forty 
Pair of theſe Houſe-Pigeons, in a Part of his Cot- 
tage, which was ſurrounded with many brave, large, 
incloſed Fields of good Land, where they got 


their Living almoſt all the Year, eſpecially in 
Seed. time and Harveſt ; for then they work'd in 


T theſe, 


WS _ 3 5 5 1 . * 5 
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is for their Share. But as but Part of the Ground 


Dung, laid on the Surface as ſoon as the Wheat 
is ſown, or elſe ſooted in the Spring Seaſon; and 


zeſt of ,Crops, except when Flocks of Pigeons ' 


a Clover-lay, is ſometimes very much damaged by © 
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theſe, their chief breeding Seaſons, with the ut. 


molt Diligence, on the new-ſown Seeds, and on 


the Ears of ripe Corn: But here we ſuffer in 2 
great Degree, when Wheat, Barley, or Oat, by 
the Greatneſs of their Bulk, fall down,; and are laid 
before Harveſt ; for, by this means, the Grain 
lying in a flat Condition, they have an eaſy Ac- 
ceſs to their Food, and devour great Quantities of 
it in a little Time: And the ſame, when Stocks 
of Wheat ſtand in diſtant Fields, where we are 
obliged ſometimes, through the bases. * * 
Weather, to let them ſtand here for three Weeks 
before we can houſe them; and then the Pigeons 
plunder us with a Witneſs, by feeding on the 
Corns of Wheat as they ſtand in Sheaves. I like- 


wiſe knew another, that was a Chair-maker, who 


rented a Houſe and large Orchard for five Pounds 
a Year, keep forty Pair of Houſe-Pigeons, that 
did the Country about him a great deal of Pa- 
mage; as I (for one) have juſt Reafon to ſay, 
But this is only Part of a Farmer's Sufferings; we 
| have our Wood-ſtealers by Day and by Night, 
that pull Stakes, and other Wood, from out of 
our Hedges, for Firing, and other Uſes, and 
thereby leave behind them ſuch Gaps, as ſome- 
time let a Neighbour's Cattle into a Field, and 
then Pounding and Reparation-money generally 
enſues, to the Amount perhaps of ſeveral Pounds. 
At other times, in our incloſed Fields, that he 
at ſome Diſtance from our Houſes, there are ſome 
that take the Opportunity, in the Night-time, to 
feed their Horſes, Sc. in other Mens Grounds, 

while the Farmer and his Men are aſleep; and fo 
in Harveſt-time, while our Shocks of Wheat are 
ſtanding in the Fields to dry and harden thelr 
Kernels, there are Night Pilferers, who take a 


little from every Sheaf, to prevent the Farmer's 


miſſing any, and thus carry off great Qu 


lays : 
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well knowing, that the laſt Day's hard Work 
lays Maſter and Men in a profound Sleep, and 


thereby ſecures theſe ſort of Thieves from the 


Danger of being diſcovered and apprehended. 
Theſe, our Fruits, and many other valuable 
Goods, we Farmers are expoſe to the Loſs of; 


and the more, as ſome of the poorer Sort, Men, 


Women, and Children, think themſelves ſcreened 
from the Penalty of the Law; becauſe, if we 
puniſh the Man- or the Woman with a Gaol and 


Proſecution, the next Word is, The Pariſh muſt 


maintain our.Family. And thus they are encouraged 
to go on committing their Rapine every Year, till 
they break ſome of the weaker Tenants; as I 
have known done; and which I cannot think of 


without a deep Concern, as being very ſenſible of 


the hard Labour, early and late Watchings, and 


the great and certain Expences that attend a Far- 


mer's uncertain Profits in his Crops of Corn, his 


Graſs; his Cattle, his Fruits, his Servants, and 


many more Incidents that he 1s conſtantly liable 


to get or loſe by: And yet to have his Goods 


ſtolen oftentimes, even by thoſe he employs, or 
helps to maintain by a Pariſh Rate, is not only 
hard to the Pocket, but extreme grievous to the 


Mind: Wherefore, as Landlords of Farms value 


prompt Payments of their Rents, and would have 
their Land improved, I humbly recommend to 
their Conſideration theſe Tenant-Hardſhips, and 
particularly to the Conſideration of thoſe who fit. 
at the Helm of the Nation's Affairs, that they 
would make ſome good and wholſome Laws in 
Favour of Tenants, to the utter Diſcouragement 


of Pilferers, either Men, Women, or Children: 


mention Children, becauſe I have often known. 
theſe to be made an Handle of by their wicked 
Parents, who ſteal where they themſelves dare not; 
believing, that, if they are catched in a thieving 


1 Act. 
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Act, their infant Age protects them againſt a Pro- 
ſecution ; and ſo are made to become a ſort ef 


Jackcalls, or Providers. of Prey, to their Father 
and Mothers, and the reſt of their Family. 
thus, indeed, a Succeſſion of Thieves are 1 
and increaſed on the Country; and which, very 
probably, will hereafter be of the laſt ill Conſe. 
quence to it, if not prevented in Time. Which 
leads me to obſerve further, that there is a fun- 
damental Tendency to this 8 and to 
Profaneneſs and Immorality in genera), reigning 
in many Pariſnes, through the Neglect of Divine 


e New 
Worſhip being —— Morning — 
therein; wh ch, in my ſeveral Years Travel, 
have obſerved, with a grievous Heart, to-ſec 
Church Doors mut up on a Sunday, where there 
was no reſident Miniſter, that occaſioned only one 


Service to be done on the Sabbath Day. This ] 
was told, in one Pariſh, prevented ſeveral of their 
Women going to Church, becauſe in a Morning 
they ſtaid at Home to dreſs Dinner; and, in the 
Afternoon, becauſe the Miniſter ofliciired in an- 
other Pariſh : Farmers Children, and Servants, 
are alſo, by this means, tempted to ſeek: out an 
Opportunity to play, and run into the Commiſſion 

of thoſe Evils, which, by Cuſtom, may prove 


their Ruin, for want of Opportunities to ſpend | 


their Time better at Church, both in the Moraing 
and Afternoon, on Sabbath Days. This is a Matter 


| uf great Importance, and calls for a particular 


Regard; for, as Farmers are a very numerous 
People, and employ the moſt Servants of all 
others, if theſe are corrupted in their Manners, 
they will conſequently become Spreaders of Vice, 
a Torment to their Maſters, and 1 too often Helpers 
to their Ruin. 
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H a Tenant, by his Ul- busbandry, did a great 
14 deal of Damage to a Lady's large Farm; and 
the Method ſhe took to repair the ſame. —— But, 
firſt, I ſhall infert the Copy of the Lady's Letter 
ſent to me for this Purpoſe z which is as followeth: _ 


SIM oO SES ain 
HAN ING read your Books of Improvements, 
2 and I having a Country Seat, that IJ want to 
have improved, I ſhould be glad to have your Ad- 
vice. So, if your Convenience could allow you to 
come to London ſome time next Week, it would 
be a Favour done me. So you'll pleaſe to inquire 
for the Counteſs of — in ——— freet, in 
St, Fames's , London, Which is all, 

Pays OT From your Friend. 


— 


— 
1 


I waited on this Lady accordingly ; when ſhe 
told me how her Tenant had abuſed her Farm, 
and obliged her to take it into her Hands; and 
that, for repairing and improving it, ſhe was fully 
reſolved to act by my Directions. To this Pur- 
poſe, I propoſed to her, in the firſt Place, that it 
was perfectly neceſſary for her to have a Plough- 
man that could hold the Drill, or any other 
Plough, could ſow any manner of Seeds, mow, 
reap,” plaſh' Hedges, ſuckle Houſe-Lambs, and 
do moſt, or all other Buſineſs belonging to Farm- 
Ing. To which ſhe anſwer'd, ſhe believed what 
aid to be right; but that all this would not 
anſwer her Purpoſe, unleſs the Ploughman could 
write, and caſt Accounts; foraſmuch as he muſt i 
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the chief Manager of the Farm, be accountable 
for the Receipts and Iſſues thereof, and, in her 
Abſence, write Letters to her l of his Proceedings. 
But, as it happened, Viſitors came in; and I wag 
forced to withdraw, before I had time to acquaint 
her Ladyſhip with farther Particulars on this Sub- 
je& ; which to ſupply, I wrote her the Copy of the 
following Letter. c 
| Little Gaddeſden, 25th of May 1744, 
Y Ekerday I heard of a Ploughman, that is well. 


I s$killed in holding our Hertfordſhire Ploughs, 
in Sowing, Mowing, Reaping; and can perfarm 


that uſeful Branch of Husbandry, which your La. 


dyſhip ſo particularly inſiſted on, the Planting and 
Plaſhing of Hedges; can write, and underſtands 
Figures well; bur is not acquainted with the Drill. 
plough, Horſe- break, and ſome other Inſtruments, 


as being what he never ſaw: Nor can I expect to 


meet with one that is; becauſe theſe two Machines 
are not yet known in that Part of the Country he 
lives in; nor, indeed, but in very few Parts be- 
ſides: For a new Invention in Husbandry, though 
of ever ſo great Importance to a Farmer's Intereſt, 
is ſure to make its Way with the utmoſt Slownels; 
for theſe Sort of Men, more than any other, are 
very jealous of new Improvements in Husbandry, 
left they be led into Miſtakes, to their Prejudice; 
knowing, that a Miſcarriage may hurt a weak 
Pocket: Therefore it is almoſt a general Rule 
among Tenants, to forbear trying any new Project 
in the Farming Way, till its Benefits appear fo 
glaring, that there is no Room left to doubt of 
its Uſefulneſs: And therefore, in ſuch a Caſe, they 
wait for a Proof, by the Trials of rich Perſons 


for, ſay they, if a new Invention ſhould miſcarry. 
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in their Hands, it will hot hurt them, when it will 
us. But, to ſupply this Defect in this Ploughman, 
if you think fit to hire him when you fee him, 
jour Ladyſhip, and all Perſons that employ me 
in theſe Affairs, have this Opportunity; viz. to 
have them qualified to hold the - Drill-plovgh, 
Horſe-break, and other new and moſt valuable 
laſtruments, in three Days time; which is a Ser- 
vice that none ought to grudge paying a Trifle ex- 
taordinary for: Though on this account I charge 
nothing for the bare learning ſuch a Ploughman to 
uſe theſe profitable Implements, nor for teaching 
tim the Art of ſuckling Houſe-Lambs, and other 
Matters that he may net know before, and yet be 


Wl juſtly deemed a good Ploughman and Manager in 


the old Husbandry : And, when ſuch a Plough- 
man is made a Maſter of this Knowlege, how 
ſerriceable muſt he be to a Perſon he is hired to 
ſerve; particularly to one in your Lady ſhip's Caſe, 
whoſe Seat lying remote from London, your People 
muſt conſequently be the more ignorant, even of 
the beſt Management in the common Way of 
farming! Therefore, to look into the Advantages 
{ futuro, I have to remark, that, by your have- 
ng ſuch a Ploughman ſo qualified, your Eſtate 
may not only be vaſtly improved by his Skill, but 
is Example will teach others of your Servants to 
o the ſame Work; ſo that, if a Diflike in you, 
or him, ſhould happen, and he is diſcharged from 
jour Service, you will not be left at a Nonplus, 
but be able to carry on the Husbandry Buſineſs in 
great Perfection as before. Hence I am led to 
oblerve, that a little extraordinary Wages given 
to ſuch a well- qualified Ploughman is ſo far from 
being loſt, that it is very likely to be the beſt 
Money that can be laid out in ſuch an Undertaking 
s yours : For Encouragement, in this Caſe, ſome- 
mes does Wonders; it may prevent his hindering, 
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as much as lies in him, to learn others his Art bů Wl S 
his Example: On the contrary, in hopes of etjjoy. * 
ing, a long time, the Place of ſuch a generous E 
Maſter. or Miſtreſs, he freely goes on, without ha 
Jealouſy of being treated as a Tool to learn others, And, 
and then be turned off. It may engage him to the him 
greater Diligence and Faithfutneſs: And, in flor, Wil tte f 
by thus encouraging the chief and beſt Servant; he Wl '? 90 
will be tempted not only to uſe his beſt Endea- s 
vours to promote your Intereſt, by his own Care 0 >* 
and Labour; but, by acting the Superviſor, will I ee 
fee it done by all others under him. By all which, | 
F don't in the leaſt doubt, but that your large P. 
Farm, though much impaired at preſent, vill be 8 
foon brought into a moſt fertile Condition 3 and | 
the fooner, as you ſay it has Variety of Soils, is | 
moſtly incloſed, and lies near the Sea-fidez which 
Conveniency, in many Places, furniſhes Ore, or T] 
Sea-weed, Shells, Sand; or Mud; all or any ef Gent 
which is ſome of the beſt of Preſſings for the Im- yond 
rovement of any Sort of Land whatſoever, that Engli 
| why in need of Dreſſing. Inſhort, as your La- man) 
_ dyſhip is well known to be Miſtreſs of a ſuperior WW Hand 
Genius to many of your Sex, and is reſolved to by «| 
make uſe & theſe new Inſtruments in a Country and « 
where they are Strangers to them, you will cer-W yond 
tainly reap a very great Profit, by thus being the vaſtly 
firſt, in your Parts, that will hereby enjoy Crop þ-coz 
of Grain, and other Vegetables, every Year in to th. 
the ſame Fields, free of the uſual Loſs of Time in parti. 
fallowing Seafons ; and with the leaſt Charge of for o 
Dreſſing, and Mens Labour; as are the fincere Wl Eſtat 
Wiſhes of, MADAM; - _ .. 2 
Dur Ladyſhip's moſt obedient bumble Servant, This 
| e 
_ . To which her Ladyſhip ſent me the following 11; 


Anſwer: 
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SIR, London, May the 31ſt, 1744. 

Had yours Yeſterday, and am glad to find you 

have heard of a Man that ſeems to pleaſe you: 
And, as I am not in a Hurry, and would have 
him go down along with me, which won't be till 
the firſt Week of Auguſt 3 ſo you will have Time 
to inform him in Things that you find him want- 
ing; and what Ploughs will be proper to be ſent 
by Sea to :——— I ſhall be ready to take your Ad- 

1 Wur aſſured Friend. 


P. S. I ſhall go out of Town next Week to my 
Houſe at ———near —— in Middleſex : So 
if you direct for me there, your Letters will 
come ſafe. BE Pace 


This Lady's Conduct, as well as that of a few 
Gentlemens in Britain and Ireland, and ſome be- 
yond the Seas, may juſtly upbraid moſt of our 
Engliſh Gentry, Owners of Eſtates ; who, though 
many of them keep plough'd Lands in their own 
Hands, yet will not endeavour to improve them 
by the new-invented Drill-plough, Horſe- break, 
and other Inſtruments; notwithſtanding it is be- 
yond Contradiction, that their proper Soils may be 
vaſtly improved by them; and, at the ſame time, 
become a good Example, for the ſame Purpoſe, 
to their Tenants : Which leads me to be ſomewhat 
particular in my Account (by way of Wc 
-w others to imitate) of this Lady's managing 

ate, Sc. gs gore ich» 

How a Widow Lady improved her Efate. — 
This middle-aged Widow Lady I have juſt Rea ſon 
to write of, to publiſh her excellent Conduct in 
the Management and Improvement of her Eſtate ; 
hoping her Example may become prevalent for 

te Tue SY others, 


| 4 
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others, even many of both Sexes, to imitate, for 


their great Benefit, as well as for that of the Na. 


tion in general. I never met with any Perſon 
more intent on the Improvement of an Eſtate, thah 


this Lady was on her's; for when I firſt waited on 8 
* | 


her at London, to receive her Orders about it, ſhe 
told me, by the Recommendation of Sir, 
Baronet, ſhe had ſuch a Confidence in my Sin- 
cerity and Ability to adviſe her, that ſhe ſaid ſhe 


would leave to my Choice what Things I thought I 


, Proper to buy, and fend her, for improving that 
Part of her Eſtate which ſhe kept in her own 
Hands. This full Commiſſion induced me to do 
the beſt J could to ſerve her Ladyſhip's Intereſſ: 
And, accordingly, in the firſt place, I helped her 


to one of the moſt complete Ploughmen in our | 
Parts; who'met her on the Road, in her Coach and 


ſix Horſes, in Auguſt 1744. for waiting on her to 
her Seat in the North. After this, as ſoon as Icould, 
I put a Three-wheel Drill plough, and a FHorſe- 
break, ſix tame Pheaſants, ſix Hertfordſhire white 
Dunghil-fowls, and other Things, on board a Ship 
in the River Thames, for their being carried and 
conveyed to her Ladyſhip: And, when I can meet 
with ſome Turkey-pouts to my Mind, of the Vir. 
ginia great Breed, that, at their full Growth, Guts 
and Feathers included, weigh forty Pounds each 
Turkey, I ſhall ſend them to her, with ſome other 
Curioſities, as Opportunity offers: For this Lady 
takes great Delight, and indeed makes it Part of 
her Buſineſs, to pry into, and inform her Judgment 
of, the lateſt and beſt Practice of Husbandry ; 
and therefore very much encourages and receives 
Advice on this Account; buys Books, | diligently 
ſtudies, and readily disburſes her Money, for ob- 
raining that great End of getting much in little; 


or, in plainer Words, making the 'moſt:of that 


Part of her Eſtate ſne holds in her o-] Janes 
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which ſhe has already vaſtly improved, by Planta- 


tons of Trees, Shrubs, and Hedges, &c. An Im. 
| provement that, in ſome Sort of Ground, exceeds 


1 all others; for where Corn, and other Vegetables, 
vill not proſper, proper Kinds of Trees will: For 


which Reaſon, before any Perſons attempt to make 
large Plantations of Trees, they ought, in the firſt 
place, well to conſider what Trees will beſt ſuit 
their Soil; for, on a right Judgment of this, de- 
pends their future Proſperity: And this Lady has 
ſo wiſely conſulted this chief Article, that her great 
Numbers of young Trees are like to produce a vaſt 
Profit, againſt her only Son arrives at a Maturity 
of Age, when he may think fit, or may have Oc- 
caſion, to fell them, and turn them into Money. 
This is acting the good Guardian Mother, in a 
moſt exalted Degree of Husbandry; for, by this 
means, her minor Son (incapable as he is) loſeth no 
Time in the Improvement of his hereditary Eſtate, 
becauſe ſhe thus does it for him; and for which 
Poſterity, after her and him, very probably will 
have Reaſon to bleſs her Memory. It is this, and 
her other noble Oeconomy, that enables her to live 
great, both at home and abroad: At her Seat, 
becauſe it is a very convenient one, where ſhe has 
a full Number of Servants and Horſes, has a com- 
plete Dairy, makes her Cows ſuckle Calves, and 
her Ewes Houſe-Lambs ; which, by a cloſe In- 
ſpection into their Management, cauſes this Part of 
her Good-houſewifry to return conſiderable Profit : 
And this, partly by reaſon ſhe lives within three 
Miles of a large City, that gives her the beſt Op. 
portunity to ſell her Butter, her Calves, and her 
Houſe-fatted Lambs, at a good Price; and much 
better, for her being the firſt Perſon, in her Part 
of the Country, that ever attempted ſuckling 
Houſe-Lambs for a. common Market : And for 
which Art, ſhe is, in a great meaſure, beholden to 
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my os roo feng of Directions, that ſhe fitialy 
obſerved ; befides conſulting me, in 'Perfon; ar 
her Houſe ; where I had the Honour to eat at her 
Table with her. But, for a farther Aſſuranct of 
performing this new fuckling Husbandry, I pro. 
vided her a Ploughman that underitood it; having 
lived in a Farm where this Buſtnefs was catried on 

all the Year for a London Marker, as well ag 
plaſhing Hedges, ſowing, mowing, hoeing, and 
doing 'many other Works, in a far better Manner 
than moſt others; for this Servant, though a young 
Man, has been hired to, and ferved ſome of the 


moſt acute and opulent Farmers in our Country: 


And I muſt do her Ladyſhip this Juſtice, as to ſay, 
ſhe is ſo well acquainted with the Value of ſuch a 
chief Servant, that ſhe did not grudge to. give 
him even the Wages he asked. On this Account, 
Gentlemen, Ladies, and others, that think fit to 
employ me to help them to Ploughmen and Dairy-. 
maid Servants, have the greateft Chance to be pro- 
vided with thoſe that beſt underſtand their Buſineſs; | 
as I live in a County moſt famed for good Plough- 
men; and on the Edge of Alesbury Vale, where 
ſome of the moft complete Dairy-maids are in 
Service, and whoſe Characters I am mot likely to 
know, This Lady alſo kills her own Beef, Mutton, 
andVeal ; and keeps ſome of the beſt Sort of Dang. 
hil Hens and Cocks: For the Care of furniſning 
herſelf with the moſt profitable Things of a Farm 
_ deſcended fo low, as to injoin me to fend her fome 
of our beſt Sort of Dunghil Fowls : Ours, being all 
of a ſnow-white Colour, of a good Size, laykage 
thin-fhell'd Eggs, that cauſe them to be hatch'd 
the ſooner ; breed commonly three times in a Sum- 
mer; which-is a particular beneficial Quality tous 


Farmers, when we have Offal-corn in P 1 , for 
feeding and bringing- up great Numbers of ſuch 
fine white · legg d Chickens, that fell for ＋ belt 
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prices at out Country Markets, and are careful 
ood Nurſes of chem. Bat more of rheſe, when 
2 particularly on Dunghil Fowls, in ſome of 
ny furure Works : And pow, as the better of 
theſe Fowls are as cheaply kept as a worſer Sort, 
it is great Imprudence in all thofe who keep 4 
votſer Sort in Neglect of a better. But before I = 
uit this Sabject of employing my Pen in the 
raiſe of out Herifordfbire Breed of Danghil 
Fowls, I think it nor amiſs to obferve, that it is 
not of the leaſt-Confequence for all Perſons, who 
keep a Family in the Country, to take care of 
getting one or more Cocks that are good Crowers, 
decauſe on this, in a great Degree, depends the 
arly riſing of Servants : Many of theſe regard 
the Crowing of a Cock ſo much, that they are the 
greateſt Part of the Year governed by it on this 


— 
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N Account; and where a Clock is not to be heard, 
ſoch Crowing fupplies it: And I think I may ſay, 

5 | have a white Breed of Dunghil Cocks, that not 
| only crow aloud, but muſical ; if I may make 


uſe of the old Woman's Term where I firſt bought 
them. And this deferves the more Notice, ſince 
ſome Cocks Crows are ſo harſh and grating to the 
Ears, as makes it unpleaſant ro be within the Hear- 
ing of them, ä B 3 
This Lady is likewiſe a moſt curious Manager in 

the Brewing of her Malt Liquors: She takes care, 
in the firſt place, to buy the beſt of Malt, as well 
knowing, without this, thete is no ſuch thing as 
having right good Ale and Beer. But the Choice 
of Malt is a Secret that- few underſtand ; and, to 
prevent their being impofed on in this material 
Article, I muſt refer my Reader to The Londen 
and Country Brewer; a Book that no Family in 
the King's Dominions ought to be without, be- 
_ Cauſe by this Art Malt Liquors may be made to 
exceed thoſe comttionly brewed, as Gold exceeds 

Fs : Silver, 
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EF 


worſcr Sort coſts. I. am ſenſible there be many 


| Gentlemen, and others, who would be glad to be 
informed of theſe two valuable Articles, becauſe 


”% 4 
, * 


| ſuch brewed Ales and Beers are not only profitable, 


but very pleaſant afid healchfu], as being the chief 
and moſt natural Liquor of all others to a Britiſh 


Conſtitution. Now thoſe Perſons that have not this 
Book, may be informed of all this from me, pro- 
vided their Letters. are franked, or Poſtage paid 
for them, to my Houſe that lies thirty Miles o 


London; and I am paid for writing an Anſwer, for 


which very little is expected; for it is not reaſon- 
able I ſhould do this for juſt nothing. 

The next Thing that I am to praiſe this worthy 
Lady for, is, for her Skill and Diligence in making 
Engliſh Wines; of which Art ſhe is a great Mil- 
treſs. I heard her in particular ſay, that a Gooſ- 
berry Wine rightly made, and kept to a due Age, 
is one of our beſt Britiſb Sorts that can be made; 
which, and ſome others, ſhe is ſo much in Love 
with, that ſhe prefers them to ſeveral foreign Sorts, 
But I obſerved, that her Ladyſhip was not ac- 
quainted with a Black and Honey Cherry Wine; 
although, in my humble Opinion, theſe two, and 
the red and white Elder, exceed all others. The 
Reaſon of this, I preſume, was, becauſe in the 


Country, where this Lady Jives, they have few.or 


no Standard. Cherry-trees : But, if they knew the 
Value of them, I don't doubt I ſhould not be long 
without ſeveral Commiſſions, to ſend many of 
them by Sea that are to have a long Carriage, and 
others nearer, by a Wheel carriage, for the take 
of their delicious Fruit at Table, and making 4 
Wine ſo nearly counterfeiting Claret, that I defy a 
nice Palate to diſtinguiſh between them, if made 


according to a particular Receipt I could give, in 
which ſome foreign Wine muſt be uſed: 15 


lack 


* 
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Silver, and yet brewed for the ſame Charge the 
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large Glaſs of it is drank; it preſently is felt at the 


Heart; and undoubtedly, by the Accounts of 
Naturaliſts, it is as 1 as It is reviving and 


pleaſant. In 1944. we had ſuch Plenty of Black 
and Honey Cherries, that I ſold my Kerroons at 
Nine-pence Halfpeny a dozen Pounds, and com- 
mon Black for F we- pence ; at laſt the Price fell 
to Four · pence Halfpeny a Dozen, and then Thou- 
ſands of Dozens were left ungathered, and fell to 


the Ground, where Hogs, Dogs, and Fowls, met 
with a Repaſt: A Pity, indeed, that ſuch noble 


Fruit ſnould be no more [eſteemed | I am apt to 


believe it is for want of knowing its true Nature 


in ſeveral Shapes of its Virtue. The Black Cherry 


imitates Claret, as much as the Wine of the Honey 


Cherry does Sack or Canary, both in Colour and 
Taſte. If this be true (as certain it is), few, I 
ſhould think, would be without theſe two Wines 


in their Cellar, that can afford to make them. 


Twenty dozen Pounds of theſe would make a 


Barrel, or ſix-and-thirty Gallons of noble rich 


Wine, with the Help of Sugar or Raiſins, Ge. 
the Expence of which may be the better borne, 


fince theſe Cherries, when. gathered in their full 


Ripeneſs, want not ſo much. of theſe Ingredients 
as Currans, Damſens, and ſome other Sorts of 


Engliſh Fruits: Not that ſhe allows theſe Britiſb 


Liquors to hinder her the Uſe of foreign Wines; 


for ſhe, by the ſtudious and diligent Management 


of her domeſtic Affairs, improves her certain 
plentiful yearly Income fo well, that ſhe can af- 
ford to buy theſe better than many other Perſons 


of Quality, and of which ſhe is a good Judges 


for, after ſhe has bought a right Sort, ſhe well 
knows there muſt be a due Regard had after- 
wards to their Preſervation in the Cellar or Vault, 

A | Or 
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Black Cherry Wine has che moſt cordial Property 
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dr eiſe the beſt of Wines may loſe their prime Vit. 
tue. I had the Favour” to taſt a paliſh-red Wine 
at her Ladyſhip's Country-houſe in Middle, 
that ſhe told me was three Vears old, made at the 
Cape of Good Hepe in Africa, and ſo delicious, 
that I could not forbear ſaying, It was more fit ro 
be drank as a Dram than as a Glaſs of Wine: 
Beſides, as this Lady's Seat is fituated near the 
Sea · ſide, ſhe enjoys the beſt Opportunity of buy. 
ing foreign Wines, and good, at the cheapeſt 
Rates. Theſe, and many more Acts of Houſe- 
wifry, are practiſed by this Latty, who com- 
monly, once in two or three Years, leads Part of 
her Life in London, and neat it, in ſo magnificent 
a manner, that, as the was pleaſed to obſerve to W 
me over a Diſh of Tea, ſeveral of the Town and 
other Ladies, whoſe Eftates lie much more South- 
ward than her's does, have expreſs'd themſelves M 
in a fort of Wonder; ſaying, Sure, Madam, you WW 
muſt have an Eſtate of twenty thouſand Pounds a 
Tear, to make ſuch a Figure as you do! To 
which her Ladyſhip's Anſwer uſually is, That 
the has not an extraordinary great Eſtate, and 
yet may be called a plentiful one: But ſhe avg- W 
ments it when the is at home in her Country, by 
practiſing the Huſbandry-part ſo well; that ſhe WW 
lives handſomely here, and yet lays by confiderable 
Sums out of her Income, that ſhe had no Occaſion WI 
to ex z and therefore was the better able to 
live in the Order they ſee her when in Londen. 
This Anſwer to ſome of her Sex ſeemed a My- 
ſttery; Strangers to what may be called Country) 
 Houſewifry ! And, to be better informed of this 
Matter, they aſk her ahd ſay, Pray, Madam, 

\ what is this Sort of Huſbandry that you praftiſe? i 
She tells them, It is looking after my Land, and 
to ſee it well plowed and ſowed in due time; 
have my Corn and Hay cut down and * 35 
„ — 
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„night Order ; my Fruit put to the beſt Uſes z my 

: Dairy carried on in right Order; my Beef, Sheep, 
, Calves, and Lambs, fatted with Care and Art; my 
e Cattle bought in, and ſold out, by an under- 
„ ſtanding Perſon; my Goods made the moſt of; 
o BY and my Servants (that I ſpare no Colt to get the 
: WH beſt Sort of) employed with the leaſt Loſs of 
e Time. This is only Part of this excellent Lady's 
p Character, which ought to become a Mirror of 
( Example for many others to follow and practiſe : 
Then there would not be ſo many Eſtates leſſened 
- WS and fold ; Tradeſmen made to loſe their Debts 5 
and Breaches happen in Matrimony, as ſo fre- 
t WY quently now-a-days do. This reminds me of 
o what I heard her Ladyſhip ſay, That as ſhe was 
d WY looking out of her Window one Morning in Lon- 
-den, ſhe ſaw a Couple of Fellows in the Street 
9 BY hankering about a particular Houſe : This moved 
aber Curioſity to aſk her Footman what thoſe Fel- 

a WJ lows wanted there. He anſwered, That theſe 
o WY vere many of the Engliſh Gentry's Viſitors, that 
it WY attended on their Levee, and coming out of 
d Doors: That is to ſay, Madam, they are Bailiffs, 
chat want to arreſt a Perſon that is now in that 
7 BY Houſe, for Debt, as ſoon as they can catch him out 
i of it. And no wonder that this is the Caſe of 
kc BY many ; for Good-huſbandry and Frugality are 
M quite out of Faſhion, and he that goes about to 
o fer up for the Practice of it, muſt mortify every 
. thing about him; for *tis the Mode to live high, 
4 to ſpend more than we get, to neglect Trade, 
'5 contemn Care and Concern, and go on without 
113 Forecaſt, or without Conſideration 3; and, in Con- 


ſequence, *tis the Mode to go on to Extremity, 
to break, become Bankrupts, and Beggars. I 
am afraid this is but too juſt an Obſervation, that 
ſcarce one Family in ten keeps ſtrictly within the 
Compaſs of its Income: - or, beſides the preſent | 


— 
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expenſive manner of Living, the Generality of 
Mankind have contracted ſuch an unuſual In. 
dolence, that People, eagerly purſuing the Plea- 
| ſures and Novelties of the times, leave their Eſtates 
and Buſineſs of all Kinds at Sixes and Sevens, or 
at beſt to the Management of a few heedleſs mer- 
cenary Servants, that moſtly, either through 
Avarice or Negligence, betray or deceive them. 
But this Lady is not one of that Stamp: She de- 
lights in the Pen, employing it in keeping exact 
Accounts of her Receipts and Iſſues to come at a 
Balance; and therefore obliged me to hire a Plough- 
man that could write and figure well; which ac- 
cordingly I did, and to whom, on his firſt Demand, 
ſhe gave 13 J. a Year Wages, tho* our common 
Ploughmen have but half the Money: So much 
Difference there is between a topping Ploughman, | 
and an inferior one. But further; There is, ſays 
one, much to be ſaid to prove the great Town a 
Forge of Vanity, a Nurſery of Vice, a Snare to the 
Young, a Curſe to the Old, and a perpetual Spring 
of new Temptations. Some (ſays he) find a mighty 
Satisfaction from the Play-houſe, as thinking it 
the beſt way of paſling an idle Hour or two: But 
here is ſuch a Confuſion and Jargon among them, 
and ſuch a Huddle of Men and Things jumbled to- 
gether, that, unleſs you can abſtract the Good from 
the Bad, and withal drain Obſervations and Dt 
verſions from them both, I cannot tell what 
kind of Pleaſure or Satisfaction you can propoſe 
from thence. Tis the very ſame in all the reſt of 
_ our pretended Diverſions ; viz. Horfe-races, Cock- | 
pits, Tennis-courts, Balls, Aſſemblées, and Mu- 
ical Entertainments, c. Though the Recreations 
in themſelves may moſt of them be innocent and 
harmleſs enough, yet they are generally ſo vitiated 
and corrupted, and the Pleaſure that they pretend 1 
to, is ſo interwoven with Danger, as well as 
5 Vexation 
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Vexation. of Spirit, that I defy the greateſt Maſter 


of the Town to make it appear, that there is not 
more Pain and Diſappointment, than there is real 
Pleaſure or Satisfaction, attending upon the beſt of 


them. But the Diverſions of the Country are noble, 
manly, and generous; and do not cloy or ſatiate 


their Profeſſors; but are ſtill improving upon 


them, and are, every Day, growing more grateful 
and delightful : They are not ſpent as thoſe of the 
Town are; but ſtill, the more they are enjoy'd, 
the more they pleaſe and gratify the Enjoyers. 
Moreover, to conſider the 5 of the Plea- 


ſures of London, and thoſe of the Country, the 
latter are all free and open, and derived, as it were, 


from the general Grant of Nature; the former are 
mercenary, and not to be come at, without a cer- 


tain unavoidable Charge and Danger: Beſides, all 


the Pleaſures of this 'T own may be run through in 
the narrow Compaſs of two or three ſhort Days ; 


and, when that's done, you do but run the ſame 


fooliſh Round, tread the ſame Stage over and over 


again: And what can be more ungrateful to an 


ingenious Man, than to ſuffer his Senſes to be per- 
petually grated and impoſed upon, by the dull Re- 
petition of the ſame Thing ? | 1 855 

I therefore hereby give Notice to all Gentle- 
men, Ladies, and others, that, on. a proper 


Order, I will furniſh them with Ploughmen, or 


other Men and Boy Servants, uſually employed 
in Husbandry Affairs; as alſo Grooms, Dairy and 


other Maid-ſervants z and buy for them Saddle, 
Coach and Cart-horſes, as I live near Dunſtable, 


Leighton, and Alesbury, where the beſt of theſe Sorts 


of Horſes are brought ſeveral times a Year to be 


ſold; as alſo Bulls, Cows, Sheep; the large Lei- 


cefterſhire, or the ſmall foreign Breed of Hogs; 

Setting-Dogs, Gun-Dogs and Pointers, broke by 

the beſt Hands in our . s Country; 3 
ED 2 . 
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and Shepherds Dogs ; tame Rabbets of ſeveral 
Sorts, and Guiney Pigs; young Squirrels and Dor. 
mice, that are very plenty with us; tame Phea- 
ſants of the common or white Sort, from Half. a. 
crown apiece to ſeven Shillings and Six-pence, ac- 
cording to their Age; Guiney Hens, white Pea- 
cocks, Muſcovy and others of the beſt Engh/b Sort 
of Ducks; the large Virginia Turkey, ſome of 
which have weighed forty Pounds, Feathers and 
Guts included; the true Hertfordſhire Breed of 
white Dunghil Cocks and Hens, that lay large Eggs 
with thin Shells, and have commonly two or three 
Broods of Chickens in a Year; divers Sorts of 
'. Wheat-ſced, proper for particular Soils and Cli- 
mates; rath-ripe, ſprat, and common Barley-ſeed ; 
Oats of different Kinds; Tick and common Horſe- 
beans ; various Sorts of Rouncivals, and ſmaller 
Peas, for Field or Garden Uſes; Turnep and ar- 
tificial Graſs-ſeeds, and, the moit excellent of all 
natural and artificial Graſs-ſeeds, that called the 
Lady-finger and St. Timothy Graſs-ſeeds z Fruit and 
Timber young Trees, and their Sets or Seeds; 
| Hedge-wood Sets or Seeds; and all manner of 
Implements of Husbandry : So that Perſons may 
have the Three-wheel Drill-plough and Horle- 
break, Two or One-wheel common Plough, the 
Swing and Foot-plough without Wheels, the Marſh 
or Bog-plough, the beſt and lighteſt ſort of Plough } 
for cutting Water through; the profitable Chaff. 
cutting Engine; ſeveral Sorts of Inſtruments for im- 
proving Hop- grounds; with moſt or all Sorts of 
Utenſils uſually employed in Corn or Graſs Dairy- 
Farms; Furze or Whin-ſeeds, from our Commons; 
Beech-maſt or Seeds, or its Sets, at Eighteen- 
pence an Hundred ; and Kerroon young Cherry- 
trees, of which particular Sort (being the beſt of 
black Cherries) I have a large Nurſery, * 
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them at one Shilling apiece 3 and which no Perſon 
ſhould be without, for its valuable Qualities, that 
has a convenient Place for their Growth. a 


CHAP. XXI. 5 
The bad Husbandry of the Scotch Farmer diſ- 
play d, in the Copy of the following Letter. 


8 fp: 9 — ,, 1th Auguſt 1744. 
1 Proprietor of ſome Lands, and re- 
gretting the Ill- conduct of my Countrymen, I 
purchaſed ſeveral Books of Husbandry; that of 
the Society of Edinburgh, and yours, &c, Boch 
of them might be compendiſed; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that (as yours coſts us about thirty Shillings 
at this Diſtance) you had been more plain, and 
not referved ſo many Secrets, as the Method of 
preſerving Peas, c. from the Slug, Fly, and 
other Inſects. However, as you have written more 
plain than any other, I eſteem you, and wiſh my 
Countrymen would follow your Directions: Bur, 
as I deſpair. of that in haſte, I wiſh you could fall 
on a Way of ſending ſome of the good Farmers 
to us; rather, the Servants you ſend to Gentlemen. 
No doubt, this will ſeem a very whimſical, ridi- 
culous Propoſal to you; and, I am ſenſible, there 
are no ſmall Difficulties lie in the Way: Yet, if 
Particulars were known, I am ſatisfied we ſhould 
have great Numbers ſpeedily 3 and all of them 
might make rich ſpeedily with Eaſe z which is the 
Reaſon, that (as J have expended a deal of Money 
on Improvements) I will beſtow a few Pence more 
for the Pleaſure of correſponding with Mr. Ellis, 
and hope he will excuſe the Trouble of hearing 


the bad Management of others. — 
24 Though 
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Though we have rich Grounds here, capable of 
bearing any Grain, all is on a wrong Footing; the 

ordinary Farmers have the Fields all open, take 
four Crops off the upper drieſt Parts of their 

Grounds, of poor, ſmall, grey Oats, not worth 


plowing for them, letting it lie only four Years 
Lee, without ſowing any Graſs-ſeeds : The Surface 
is ſcarce covered, till they give it a ſlight Folding, 
and then plow, it four Years more. They only 
ſcratch the Surface five or ſix Inches deep; and 
are afraid of turning up freſh M ould, and will not 
plow a rich moiſt Ground, but call it a cold, ſour, 
barren Ground. They fallow none; but, through 
Lazineſs, lay their Dung on the Piece next the 
Houſe; which they call Croft; and take a Crop 
of Barley firſt; then one or two Crops of Oats; 
then dung again with Barley, Oats, Sc. and fo 
has been for Hundreds of Years, They ſow no 
Peas nor Wheat. Thus their Crofts are full of 
Weeds, and a dry Summer breaks Numbers of 
them. The Maſters, obſerving this, turned all 
their Grounds into large Incloſures of ſome Miles 
for feeding Cattle: A moſt precarious Trade! But, 
as it is better than the former, it is followed to 
ſuch a Pitch, that we have not Food amongſt our- 
ſelves : Our Wheat is brought to us weekly thirty 


Miles from the Eaſt; and is carried alſo four-and- f 
twenty or thirty Miles ſtill farther to the Weſt, to 
Kilcoudbright, Sc. Our very Oatmeal comes weekly 


to our Market from the Engliſh Borders at twenty 


Miles Diſtance: And, though we have large Quan- 4 
tities of Milk, yet our Markets are ſupplied weekly I 


with Butter from the Engliſb Side; and ſend many 


hundred Pounds for ſa't Butter and Cheeſe to your | 


Sea Coaſts. In ſhort, to our Scandal, we had all 


ſtarved the laſt Dearth, but that we ſubſcribed, f 


and ſent over, above three thouſand Pounds to the 


Engliſh Side, for Support of our Farmers, * the ; 
| | Poor 
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Poor at this one Town. A great Number of the 
Engliſb Farmers, obſerving this, are come in on our 
Borders, and are making rich faſt, A poor in- 
duſtrious Fellow, of, I believe, not ſixty or ſeventy 
Pounds Stock, was laughed at, for taking a Piece 
of Ground called too dear; but he improved it 
ſo, that, in a few Years, he ſub-ſer lefs than the 
Half of it; and now his Family {ic Rent-free on 
the reſt. One from Briſtol, ſome Years. ago, came 
over to Galloway, and made a great deal of 
Money; and many others. In ſhort, they will 
meet with great Encouragement from the Gentle. 
men here; and, particularly, it would be a Plea- 
ſure to me, who have nine hundred Z7g4/þ Statute 
acres lying together, all Meadow and Arable: It 
is open to the South and Weſt, and covered from 
the North by Hills ; the upper Parts of it are all 
a good Mould, mixed with a Clay four or five 
Feet deep; no Stones, ſave ſmall looſe Tumblers, 
which are all picked off to make Fences: The 
Meadow 1s a Foot of fine Mould, above a fine rich 
Clay and Moſs, without Sand, from three to fifteen 
Feet deep and yields from fifteen to twenty Horſe- 
loads of fine Hay off a Day's Labour, without 
any coarſe Spret: Is juſt fo ſituate, as never to 
carry off the Hay by Floods; and, if al} the 
Meadows were ſaved, nine hundred Horſe-loads 
might be cut yearly, at ſixteen Stone per Load of 
Meadow Hay, beſides Clover. The Bogs are 
riſing Grounds, betwixt the Meadow and higher 
Grounds ; a fine Turf, one Foot; then Clay 
(without Sand); and Marl, two, three, or four 
Feet, and, in ſome Places, five or ſix; which 
could be eaſily carried off: And, if the upper Turf 
were laid down, it would be Meadow all behind. 
We have a Privilege of caſting as many Peats as 
we pleaſe in a neighbour Moſs, on the Marſh, 
without any Reſtriction, but paying a ſmall m—— 
55 7 P ue. 
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due. Veſlels of thirty or forty Tons come within 
four Miles of it; and if one dine in Cockermouth 
or Whitehgven, they may ſup in the Farm. Several 
Butchers carry. home fat Sheep, Sc. in Boats: 
Nay, theſe two or three Years paſt, a cunning 
Farmer from Kent has come ſtealing down here, 
and buys Wethers at Six and Six-pence, or ſeven 
Shillings; which, he ſays, he can fell, after a 


Year's Keeping, or leſs, at twenty Shillings, or a 


Guinea: Nay, we have Butchers all the Way from 
Chicheſter hither : So you ſee there is Money to be 
made here. The Farm is ten Miles from this, and 
fourteen from Ki/coudbright, all good Coach-road, 
A good Farmer could fell all his Wheat and Peas 


to theſe two, cheaper than after fifty Miles Car- 


riage; and Pork, which we have moſtly all from 


the Eugliſʒ Side. There are ſome light Parts in 
the Farm; but there is always Plenty of Marl, or 
rich Clay, within thirty or forty of it, to 
lead to it; and has ſuch a Command of Water, 
that the Half of it may be flooded all the Winter 
and Spring, and even in a dripping Summer, 
There are Plenty of Houſes, and good Farm-ones; 
but as I know an Engli/bman would not like them, 


if any offer'd, I would build right ones. It is a 
pleaſant Place, a good deal of Planting ; and [ 


am yearly planting more. Had I been bred in 
the Country, I would keep it all; but, having 
another Buſineſs, it lies out of my Way to manage 
it, I propoſe, therefore, to let it to three or four 
Farmers, each to be incloſed within himſelf; with 


Plenty of Water and Meadow, c. If the Whole 


be taken together, I ask but four Shillings and 
Six-pence an Acre, in full of all Rent, Tythes, 
and public Dues ; only ſome ſmall Caſualties, a 


few Hens and Chickens, or ſo. This for one | 


Life ; and I will yearly quarry, and build two or 
three hundred Poles of ſufficient Stone-walls, five 


Feet | 
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Feet high; the Farmer Leading the Stones, when 
quarried, and paying ſeven and a half per Cent. for 
the Quarrying and Bigging; and if the Farmer 
give an Acknowlegement at Entry, he ſhall have 
Power to. ſub-ſet; by which means he may live 
Rent-free himſelf in a few Years. If the Farm lay 
here, I ceuld have thirty or forty Shillings or more 
each Acre, which is the uſual Rent here; but being 
ten Miles off, I ask bur. little leſs than the tenth 
Part of the Rent. The red-headed Thiſtle is grow- 
ing on the Hills, which have not been plowed- of 
a long time, and. the common Thiſtle over it all :. 
Common red and white Clover with T hetches grows 
plentifully in all the Grofts : The Out- fields are 
thick-ſet with what they call Bennert ( ſmall Com- 
frey); and in June, at a Diſtance, the Fields look 
as if all covered with ſpilt Milk; which is from a 
Flower, for that reaſon called Milk-Grafs ( Lamb- 
Lettuce); for it has now lain ſix or ſeven Years Lee. 
If any young Man were willing to puſh, you could 
not do a better Service to him than let him know 
of this, I can aſſure him; or rather three or four 
of them, of good Encouragement, if they are honeſt, 
Principles are no Objection to me. Here is a 
Meeting · houſe for Churchmen. You will be a better 
Judge what Stock it will require, than I. Every 
thing ſells dearer here than in your Markets, eſpe- 
cially Pork; Peas, Beans and Potatoes, and even 
Bütchers Meat, dearer than moſt Places of England. 
I'll beg you'll excuſe this long Scribble; and if 
any thing occur, favour me with a Line, You may 
obſerve, either in Print or otherwiſe, that there 
are cheap Farms in Galloway, or ſo ; but I do not 
chuſe to have my Name made uſe of in public, 
or any notice taken of my writing you.— We have 
Plenty of Coals and Fir-timber, with Lime from 
Whitehaven. I have fold a hundred and five Aſh 


and Plane-trees to two Lords there, who are to cut 
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them this Winter; and, if J were to build a Houſe, 
could have Fir Deals in Return. The Farmer may 
enter at Martinmas, Candlemas, or Whitfuntidt, the 
15th of May. The Meadows and Bogs are the 
richeſt of the Grounds ; but, having never been 
plowed, would anſwer well for Wheat or Lint 
The Quarrying and building Walls cofts me fix. 


teen or Eighteen Pence per Pole. Thus you have 


every thing huddled in, as it occurred to. 
Direct for me here. though unknown, © 

Iwill lett a larger or leſſer Part off at a Side, 
for the ſame Rent; for ſome dearer, as the 


Goodneſs is. | 


The Author*s Remarks on the Scotch Letler,—— 
According to this ingenious Gentleman's Letter, it 
is plain, that a Perſon who underſtands the Farm- 
ing Buſineſs, and is able to ftock a Farm, and is 
willing to rent one in the South Part of Schiland, 


has here an extraordinary advantageous Opportu- 
nity to improve his Money; an Opportunity, per- 


haps, that is not to be match'd in England: And 
now is the Time to make the beſt of it; for the 
Knowlege and better Practice of Farming will cer- 
tainly become more common than ever, in a few 


Scotland, undoubtedly Farms will lett dearer than 


they do at prefent. Happy then is he, that ſooneſt I 


takes one of theſe rich- landed Farms, at fo fmall a 
Rent as four Shillings and Six-pence an Acre! 
Land that with us would, in ſome Places, lett for 
twenty Shillings an Acre, without the great Con- 
veniency of Marl. pits, which afford the beſt of 
Dreſſing for light Land: And, what is extreme va- 
luable in this Gentleman's Eſtate, moſt of his 
Ground is of a ſtiff Nature; which would — 
1 clev 
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Wheat and Bean Crops, where there was never any 


before: And every. knowing. Farmer is ſenſible of - 


the great Value of freſh Ground, which here he 
may enjoy, not only becauſe Wheat was never 


ſown here before, but likewiſe becauſe he may, by 


| a ſkilful deep Ploughing, make that Earth turn and 


be uppermoſt to the Sun, that never was yet; and 
conſequently thus enjoy a ſort of Virgin Mould, ta 
his great Profit. We commonly ſay in Heriford- 
ſcire, It is a beneficial Opportunity, that a Man 
enjoys, when he takes a Farm, after a Landlord hag 
occupy*d it, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that by his Abi- 
lity of Pocket he had thoroughly dreſſed and ma- 
nured the Land, and left it in good Heart; which 
often is the Caſe, and then the ſucceeding Tenant 
fares the better for it for ſeveral Years after. And 


I fay alſo, that ic ſometimes happens to the Ad van - 
tage of an ingenious Farmer that rents a Farm, next 


after an ignorant one has broke, and gone out of the 
ſame. Of this I could give Inſtances that at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſt, within a few Miles of me; where two 
Farmers now live, who ſucceeded two ignorant 
ones, that plowed their Ground fo ſhallow as not 
to go to the Bottom of the common Weed-roots. 
Therefore the Weeds oftentimes got the better of 
their Corn-crops, and help*d to break them, by 


having wretched poor Crops. Now when another 


Tenant came after one of theſe, that made Choice 
of a right ſort of Plough, agreeable to the Nature 
of the Soil, and plowed the Ground, where it would 
admit of it, its due Depth, he then came by freſh 
Mould, that needed no Dreſſing for Years after; 
or, if he did dreſs it, the leſs would do: And thus 
he got as good Crops, as the former one did bad 
ones. The Caſe here ſeems the ſame : For, as this 


Gentleman obſerves, they plow it ſo ſhallow, that 


it ſeems a Scratching rather than a Ploughing, and 
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ſo harrow-in their Barley and Oats. * But to fuch an 


_ Undertaking I know there is one of the moſt fim. 
ple Objections made; an Objection that is metely 
childiſh ; and that is, Who would venture to 
go and live ſo far from home? Alas! what a fad 
Thing it would be to live among Strangers! ſays 
one to another. Silly People! There are many 
of our Engliſb, that make as much a Rout about 
taking a farm twenty Miles off their laſt Abode, 
nay, more, than ſome of greater Ability do of going 
an Eaſt- India Voyage. 1 happened once to be in 
a Room with a Gentlewoman Relation, who had 
juit come home to England, after living, I think, 
ſeven Years at Leghorn in Italy; when another of 


her Kindred, being at the ſame time there, ſaid— ' 
O Couſin, how could you venture fo far? To 


which ridiculous Queſtion ſhe wiſely anſwered, — 
O Couſin, I thought it no more than a Journey to 
York by Land. But the Dutchman's Opinion is 
fill more pertinent to my Purpoſe : His Maxim is, 
That where he gets moſt Money, that Place is his 
Home So that he is the ſame Man in his Mind, 
Abroad as at Home; in a Spicy Iſland at Eaſt India, 
as in Holland. But here is leſs Reaſon, nay, little 
or none, for an Objection againſt living ſo near Ex- 
land as this Farm is; for there is no Sea to croſs to 
it; it is all Land- traveling; and if there be any 
Goods to be fent to, or wanted from London, a 
fair Wind of three Days blows a Ship from one Part 
to the other. To which I ſhall add the following 
Encouragement; That, if any Perſon will ſpeedily 
go and take all or Part of this great Farm of nine 
hundred Acres of Land, he cannot do it at a better 


Time, becauſe all Sorts of Grain ſeem now to be 
at the loweſt Ebb of Price; Cattle the ſame, and 
every thing elſe relating to the Farming Buſineſs: 
So that half the Money, and leſs, would ſtock 2 
Farm now, than would at another Time, when 
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Corn, Cattle and other Things, ſell much dearer: 
So that there is no room to doubt, but a ſkilful 
Man would get Money apace in ſuch good Ground, 
under ſo eaſy a Rent. And, if he is a ſingle Man, | 
he ſtands a rare Chance of making his Fortyne here 
by Matrimony 3 for in a Part where none knows ſo 
well how to manage Huſbandry Affairs, he will 
be not a little reſpected; and, as he lives in Repu- 
tation on his own Stock, he need not fear Proffers 
enough of rich Help- mates for his Choice of a right 
one (if he miſtakes not) to be his Partner in Farm- 
ing. A pretty many Years ago, I am credibly in- 
formed, a Seryant Man went out of the Pariſh of 
Great Gaddeſden but into Lincolnſhire ; where when 
the People perceived he could get great Crops of 
Turneps by his Art in the open Field, they ſeemed 
amazed, for they had never ſeen ſuch a Sight be- 
fore. This and other skilful Practice made the 
Man be eſteemed to a very high Degree; and, ac- 
cording to the Story, he afterwards became a top- 
ping Farmer himſelf, by marrying a Widow, with 
a ready Stock, well placed in a large Farm: And 
here, it is ſaid, he lived till he died. | 
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And now, this is to give Notice to any Perſon 

that has a mind to try his Fortune this way, by 
employing his Money and Skill, in renting koch a 
convenient, cheap Farm, that lies but a little Way 
in Scotland, where as good Wheat may grow as any 
in England, That if he will apply to me in Perſon, 
or by Letter (paying Poſtage to my Houſe), he 
may be further informed of this valuable Oppor- 
tunity, to become Tenant to a Gentleman that will 

aſſuredly give him extraordinary Encouragement, 
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)* 
"Wb... 
HE bad Succeſs that attended Bees in 1743.— 
4 This Summer 1743. though it might be 
juſtly called a dry one, yet was attended with fg 


few Honey-dews, that moſt Bees got not Honey 
enough to ſubſiſt them all the Winter, which 


obliged many to feed them with Sugar juſt wetted 


with Small Beer (for our ignorant Niggards will 
not be perſuaded Honey is the cheapeſt Food for 
this Purpoſe), from Allballouitide to the Middle of 
April 1744. and becauſe this Spring Seaſon laſted 


ſo long cold, that the Bees could not keep abroad 


to get Honey enough to live on; which Supplies 
of Food were given them at times when the Wea- 
ther was open; for then they would deſcend from 
the upper Part of the Hive, and carry it up; for 
in froſty Weather they kept cloſe, and would not 
ſtir to receive any thing that was given them; 


yet for all ſuch right Feeding, as they falſly call 


it, I know an old Bee-maſter loft this Year three 
Hives out of ſeven; and ſo many others have 
ſhared the ſame Loſs by Famiſhing, for want 
of enough Honey-dews laſt Year, Sc. for on 
theſe our Country People lay great Streſs, and 
thereſore I ſhould here fy ſomething particular of 
them: But as theſe ſeldom fall in Plenty till the 
next Month, I ſhall poſtpone giving an Account 


of their Nature till then; and proceed to ſay, | 
that as May is the prime Month in the Year for 


ſwarming of Bees, the greateſt Care ought to be 
taken to watch their Swarming, that they be not 
— Care: For 
A Swarm of Bees in May is worth a Load of Hay: 
But a Swarm in July is not worth a Fly, 


But 
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ſa 7 

By A Swarm of Bees in May 

I worib a Cow and ber Calf, and a Load of Hay. 
Which leads me to be more particular on - 

The Profit of Bees. — Bees may be bought and 
removed at ſeveral times of the Year, as I ſhall 
hereafter obſerve : Bur the ſafeſt Time of all is 
reckoned to be the Month of OZober ; however, 

ſome will buy and remove them the firſt, -ſecond, 

or third Night after they are hived, before they 

are too buſily engaged at work, at a Price accord- 
ingly. When they are purchaſed in Ofober, the 
uſual Prices are as follow; as Dr. Warder, in his 
Monarchy of Bees, at Page 108. has calculated 
them; and gives this Account :——Suppoſe, ſays 

he, you begin to raiſe your Apiary with ten good 
Stocks, which in fome Parts of this Kingdom - 
may be bought for ten Half-crowns, in others for 
Crowns; but in this Country they are ten Shil- 
lings a Hive: The firſt Year you will, by doubling 
your Caſts, be able to have about twenty · five 
good Stocks, and the next Year about fixty, and 

the third Year about a hundred and fifty, barring 
Caſualties, and if they prove good Years: So 

that when you have raiſed this Stock, you are rich 
enough, if you are not covetous: So that in three 
Years time you may from ten Hives (if good 
Weather comes) have Bees enough to take the 
fourth Year an hundred and fixty, more or leſs, 
according as the Goodneſs of the Weather is; 
which, ſet them all at five Shillings a Stock good 

and bad together, comes to forty Pounds Sterling. 

And, I preſume, whoever ſhall arife to the Half 

of this Profit, will ſuppoſe themſelves very well 
rewarded for the Care they have taken about them : 

But of this more hereafter, when I ſhall make 

uſe of ſome of the Words and Directions — 

m. 
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Improvement of Bees, by the two lateſt Authors 
that have wrote on this Subject, viz. Dr. Warder, 
and the Reverend Mr. Thornley; who, having 
read, and accurately traced, the Works of all for- 
mer Writers, and made many Years Obſervations 
of theſe excellent Creatures from their own Expe- 
rience, have given the World the beſt Accounts of 
them that ever were publiſhed. The firſt dedicated 
hie Treatiſe to Queen Caroline; the laft printed 
his in 1744. And although the latter contradicts 
the former in ſeveral of his Pages, yet I muſt needs 
ſay, in my humble Opinion, they have both acted 
their Parts in the moſt pleaſant, the moſt inſtruct- 
ing, and in the moſt improving way of all others; 
the informing of Perlons Judgments, chiefly by 
Facts; a Specimen of which take in the following 
_ uſeful Account, as wrote by Mr. Thornley: 
The Reverend Mr. Thornley's Account of the 
Swarming and Hiving of Bees. —+—— The principal 
Reaſon why they ſwarm is the want of Room: 
Therefore in Colonies, where they are not at all 
ſtreightened, they ſeldom or ever ſwarm; except 
( ſays Mr. Ruſden) through Diſtaſte, Diſturbance, 
or Miſmanagement. he Fins 3: BOY 


And in Hives they ſwarm not merely for want 


of Room, without other concurring Circumſtances, 
ſuch as a King in Readineſs, Multitude of Sub- 
jets, Proſpect of Plenty, together with Weather, 
which is inviting. | 47 76 
Every Swarm is compoſed of all the three Sorts ; 
viz, a Queen, great Numbers of common Bees, 
both old and young, and Drones, whoſe Number 
are uncertain; ſome Swarms have more of theſe 
than others. Dr. Butler is of Opinion, that thoſe 
Swarms which have moſt Drones will moſt ſurely 
proſper ; but I doubt it, till I ſee it proved. 
The Multitude of Swarms does not predict or 


promiſe the Proſperity of an Apiary; witneſs = 
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if Suramer 1743. in which I had no leſs than 


eighty -ſix or eighty ſeven Swarms; a conſiderable 
Number of which at Michaelmas had not Honey 


half enough to maintain them till this Spring. 
The old Stocks. alſo ſending forth ſuch Multi- 


tudes (warming moſt of them twice, and many of 


them three times), they were greatly reduced in 
Strength, and in Store. Many about the Country 


are already dead, both old and young; and, no 
doubt, many more will yet die. 

Neither do the caclied. Swarms ons, prove the 
beſt, or proſper moſt, as early as the latter End of 
toil, or the Beginning of May : The Weather 
often afterwards is very wet and cold, ſhuts them 
in, and prevents ſo long their Lab6urs, that I 


have frequently known even theſe either totally de- 


ſtroyed, or exceedingly reduced. 
Bur Swarms at the latter End of May, or Be- 


ginning of June, ſhall proſper, and anſwer the 


Owners Expectation. 
Three Years ago I had a Swarm upon Midſum- 
ner Day, which laid in a ſufficient Store of Pro- 


viſion for their Support till the Spring following; 
and they ſwarmed that Summer either the laſt Day 


in May, or the firſt of June, and every Summer 


lince. 
And it is more chan twenty Years fince I had a 


Swarm the Beginning of July, which ſtood thro' 


the enſuing Winter, and proſpered well. 

When you obſerve your Hives well repleniſhed 
with Bees, and begin to lie forth about the Hive's 
Mouth in the Day-time, and go in at Night, and 
alſo the Drones appear, you may expect Swarms, 
eſpecially if the Weather is clear, calm and warm 3 
for in a cloudy, wet, or ſtormy Seaſon, the firſt 


Swarm ſeldom or ever riſe; though the Caſts, or 


ſecond Swarms, often riſe in indifferent Weather. 
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And whenever you ſee them gathering together 
in little Clufters upon the Hive, or Stool, you 
may infer they are preparing, and even ready, for 
a2 Dance; and may expect them to riſe preſently, 
Get your Hives in Readineſs, and of different 
_ Dimenſions, that you may the better ſuit them to 
the Swarms. To over-hive them, will be a great 
Diſadvantage; if under-hived, the Prejudice is the 
leſs, and it is eaſy to give them Inlargement. 
An Hive holding three Pecks, or two Pecks 
and an half, will be a fit Size for an early Swarm 
of eight or ten thouſand Bees: An Hive of leſs 
Meaſure will be large enough for thoſe that come 
later in the Lear, and in leis Numbers. 
It may, perhaps, be of ſome Service here to 


acquaint the Reader with an Experiment I made 


in October laſt; when, putting the Bees of a ſmall 
and late Swarm into an empty Hive, and aſter- 
wards upon a Table, I took a particular Account 
of their Meaſure, Weight, and Number; in 
Meaſure a Quart, in Weight one Pound and a 
Quarter, in Number two thouſand. I firſt im- 
priſoned the Queen; and, having a Perſon at 
hand to aſſiſt me in the Operation, particularly in 
counting them over, which took up the greateſt 
Part of the Time, we had gone thro? the whole 
Trial, and perfectly finiſhed it, before the leaſt Sign 
of Life could be ſeen in one ſingle Bee; but in a 
few Minutes more ſome Signs of Life began to 
appear firſt in their moving Legs, and then in 
other Parts; upon which I put them into another 
Stock, where they are ſtill in Being. . 
From hence it is eaſy to compute the Number 
of Bees in a Swarm, of four or five Pounds in 
Weight, viz. eight thouſand or upwards 3 propor- 
tionable to which would be an Hive of ſuch an 
Extent. Wo = 6 
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Tour Hives thus at Hand, you may dreſs them 
agreeably to your own Fancy. I rub mine only 
with a ſmall Handful of Fennel, dipped in a little 
Ale ſweetened with Sugar ; ſometimes with no- 
thing at all, except it be a new Hive. 

It is a common Practice with moſt to place 


to faſten the Combs: But if your Hives are of a 
right Form, and narrower at the Mouth than the 
Middle, I fee not any the leaſt Occaſion for ſuch 
a Precaution; the Bees will themſelves effectually 
ſecure the Combs from falling. | 

Beſides, you will gain this Advantage by this 


Honey, in a manner, intire, and not broke in 
Pieces, | 0 SY 


well known to be May and June: As to the Hour 
of the Day, it is not certain; I have known them 
to riſe near Eight in the Morning, and after Four 
in the Afternoon; but moſt generally between 
Eleven, and One and Two. It might not be 


Door-room enough, opening the whole Paſlage 
for them, though it be a Week or ten Days be- 
fore the Swarm comes. . 3 Fs 

As ſoon as your Swarm is ſettled, hive them, 
to prevent any other joining with them : The Me- 
thod of hiving them you will learn from their 
Place and Manner of Settlement. A Twig, or 
(mall Branch, you may gently cut off with a ſharp 
Knife or Saw, or ſhake them into the Hive, ſet- 
ting it down upon a. Cloth, ready ſpread upon the 
Ground, with a little Stick placed acroſs to bear 
up one Side, to give them the Liverty of paſſing 


S2 If 
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Sticks in the Hives, the better, as they ſuppoſe, 


means, that is, taking out the Combs full of 


The two principal ſwarming Months are very | 


amiſs to have a watchful Eye upon them a good 
Part of the Day; and now be ſure to give them 
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I. you ſhake them into an empty 'Hive, and 
many (as uſual) return to the Place, repeat the 


Action as often as there is Occaſion, khocking 
them out of the empty Hive upon: the Cloth; you 
will with Pleaſure ſee them croud to their Compa- 
nions in the other Hive, like Sheep inte a Fold. 
But if they ſettle, as ſometimes, upon the Body 
or large Arm of a Tree, Sc. the beft way is with 
a Bruſh, or a little Handful of ſmall Branehes, to 
_ ſweep them into the Hive e. 
Being thus fixed in a new Hahitation, in the 
Evening, when they are all within and quiet, carry 
them to the Place you have appointed for them, 
leaving them no Paſſage into or out of the Hive, 
but only at the Door, which may gradually be te. 
duced to a narrower Compass. 
When they are ſwarming and dancing a Zevallo 
in the neighbouring Cloud, I never entertain them 
with any fort of Muſic, as do the Country-people, 
which drowns the delightful and more melodious 
Sound of the Bees : Nor is it of any Service, fave 
to prevent Diſputes, and to preferve Peace among 
Neighbours. 1 EE 
J have often known the Queen to fall upon the 
Ground, not being able to fly, through fome De- 
fect in her Wings; then the Swarm returns home 
again, and the next time they riſe, they have an- 
other Sovereign. I have known the Swarm ſtay 
in the Hive near a Fortnight before they rote 
again; and, perhaps, waited for a Leader: Some- 
times they roſe no more. 5 
The poor diſabled, unhappy Princefs, I have 
picked up in the Graſs, but never without ſome 
Attendants, whom nothing but Violence could 
ſeparate from her. is WR 
To conclude: If Ants are commended for their 
prudent Pains, providing their Meat in Summer, 
and gathering their Food in Harveſt, though un- 
ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable to Men; how much more worthy of 
Praiſe are theſe inſtructive, exemplary Inſects, 
who herein ſer: us (both as Men and Chriſtians) a 
Pattern fir for our Imitation! Go then to the Ant 
(or rather to the Bee), thou Sluggard, and learn 
Wiſdom. Hi neg X e 


I drowſy Pow'rs, why fleep you ſo? 
| Awake, my ſluggiſh Soul! 
Nothing has half thy Work to do; „ 
Yet nothing's hall - — 
The little Ants for one poor Grain 
Labour, and tug, and ſtrive: 
Fett we, who have an Heav'n t'obtain, 
Ho negligent on =o T ; 
Good God! on what a ſlender Thread 
Hang everlaſting Things! 
Th' eternal States of all the Dead, 
Upon Life's 2 Fr 
Infinite Joy, or endlefs Woe, 
Attends on ev'ry Breath; 
And yet how unconcern'd we go, 
Upon the Brink of Death ! 
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In Praiſe of BEES, being Part of that excellent 
Poem wrote by JosHUA DinsDaLE, A. M. 
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AS ER their Origin, th* induſtrious Bees 

Dwelt in the clefted Rocks, or hollow Trees; 
And in the Grot's Receſs, or leafy Shade, 

The Wonders of their fragrant Art diſplay'd. 
With the fweer Odours of fair blooming Flow'rs, 
We calPd them from the Woods to ready Bow'rs, 
And made them love the Hive: For offer'd Gain 
Will cheat the careful Bee, and ſimple Swain. _ 

1 | == Thus 
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Thus Hives were firſt with golden Honey fravghe, 
And their Republics ſharpen'd human Thought; 
Inſpir'd, with Love of public Good, MnO, 
Till Fraud and Luxury debauch'd the Mind, 
But difficult's the Taſk, with curious Eye. 
Into the Myſt'ries of their State to pry; 
For, cautious, they avoid an open Light, e 
And hide their Labours from the Robber's Sight. 
Should any Spy diſturb their balmy Seat, 
They ftrive with Stings his Treach'ry to defeat; 
And boldly fly in the Invader's Face, 
To make him, inobſervant, ſhun che Place. 
Yet ſtill the ſweet induſtrious Kind invite 
The raptur'd Muſe to bring their Praiſe to Light 
(Tho' Honey all their wiſe Ambition raiſe), 
And conſecrate them in her grateful Lays. 
T he Sage, with Art, and ſearching Thought endu'd, 
Who ſubcle Nature's inmoſt Secrets view'd, . 
By quick Invention a nice Hive compos d. 
And in tranſparent Glaſs the Bee inclos'd ; _ 
Which all the Wonders of the State diſplay'd, 
And open both their Art and Manners laid. 
When Ev'ning paints the Heav'ns with roſy Stains, 
And Flow'rs ſmell ſweet upon the dewy Plains, 
The Bee, returning, prudent wings its Way, 
Nor fleeps fortuitous, like Birds, a Prey; 
But in its Cell is loſt in Sleep profound, | 
Tho? the Rain beat, and the Storm murmur round. 
Not Man, with all his boaſted Art and Care, 
Lives fafer from th* Inclemency of Air, 
Tho? he a Louvre with vaſt Coſt provide, 
A Monument of vain unbounded Pride. 
Ev'n, what too often waſtes our wretched Race, 
They never feel pale Poverty's Diſgracez _ 
But in the blooming Seaſons hoard their Store, 
In common live, nor proudly wiſh for more. 
Equality and Concord warm each Breaſt, 


By Love of public Good ſu reme] bleſt. wp 
. . l . CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
1 of further Account of Weeds. 


77 W the pernicious Dunny Weed, or Colts-foot, 
44 &c. is kept down from damaging @ Barley-crop. 
Alt is true, that forward ſowing of Barley is 
the ſafeſt and ſureſt Way to obtain a full Crop of 
it, provided the Ground it is ſown on is pretty 
clear of Weeds: But where a Field is over-run 
with this horrid Weed, that defies the Ploughman's 
Art to extirpate, Barley ought not to be ſown for 
the following Reaſons: Firſt, The Dunny Weed 
generally ſhews its yellow Flower-head in March, 
which is the Month that moſt Farmers, both in 
Vales and Chelturne Countries, ſow their Barley- 
ſeed in, Now where a Field is taken with this 
Weed, and the Barley is ſown early in it, it will 
quickly overtake the Barley; and thus getting 


\ 


the Maſtery of it, will either kill the Grain, or 


cripple its Growth to that Degree, as to render it 
perhaps hardly half a Crop at Harveſt. I knew 
a gravelly Field of three Acres of Barley almoſt 
ſpoiled by this very Weed ; for its Stalks, and 
broad Leaves, have ſuch numerous deep ſtringy 


Roots, that they potently draw to them the Good- . 


neſs of the Ground for their Nouriſhment, and ſo 


get the better of the more weak-rooted Barley. 


Secondly, To prevent this Loſs in a great Degree, 
let a Farmer plow his Ground well with a Fin, or 
Iron Wing, fixed on the Side of the Share, the laſt 
time but one before the Barley-ſeed is ſown 3 for, 
by this means, the Fin will cut in two moſt of 
the Stalks or Strings of the Dunny Weed, which 
will be prevented growing and increaſing into 


more of theſe Weeds, by their time of lying, and 
afterwards being diſturb'd again at the laſt plow- 


ing 
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ing and harrowing-in of the Barley, which on this 
Account ſhould be in April. Thirdly, As this 
Weed is in its-full Sap in April, .and Beginning of 
May, the Plough and Harrows, by this their 
late Operation, will ſo cut and bruiſe the Stalks 
of the Dunny Weeds, as to make them (What we 
call) bleed, or loſe their Sap; and thus they be- 
come much weakened, and their Growth checked 
in favour-of the Barley · crep. With this Manage- 
ment, and with ſteeping the Barley- ſeed, the Weed 
may be kept under, which otherwiſe might keep 
under the Barley: Then if the Barley-ſeed wis 
of a right Sort, and ſown in a well- prepared Soil, 
there will conſequently be a great Crop at Har- 
veſt : But when I ſay, a right Sort, I mean, that 
when Barley is to be thus ſown Hate, in order to 
check the Growth of the Dunny Weed, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that ſuch Seed came laſt off a 
Sand, or ſandy loamy Soil; for this Sort is what 
we call the Rathe-ripe, or Forward Sort; and by 
ſuch its Quality, it will be forwarder ripe than the 
common Sort of Barley, that was ſown earlier... 
This fine profitable Barley- ſeed I furniſh to Gentle- 
men in any Quantity to any Part of the King's 
Dominions. : „ 5 | 
How thewhiteſt Barley may be got. This rathe- 
ripe Barley ſown late in April, or at the Beginning 
of May, requires the leaſt Time to ſtand in the 
Field; and for this very Reaſon will prove the 
whiteſt of Barley, if the Seed was ſown-in-a chalky, 
gravelly, or dry, loamy Soil; becauſe Rains will 
have the leſs Time to fall on, and bafh the Ears of 
Barley; for the more Rains that fall after the Corn 
is near ripe, the higher Colour the Barley will * 
have: And though the Seed is ſown latiſh, it will either 
be ripe betimes; becauſe, if the Seed is ſteeped, ſuccu 
and the Weather is favourable, the Barley-corns = thi: 
will ſtrike Root preſently, as having at this time 


of 
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of the Year little or no Froſts to impede their 
Growth, nor long Nights to retard it; whereby 
ſuch Barley will certainly acquire a whiter Colour, 
and a * Body, than that ſown in February, 
or early in March; and, on this Account, wil 
aſſuredly fetch the greater Price at Market; fer 
this Quality in Barley is now much in Efteem fot 
making the paleſt Malt; which all Farmers can't 
enjoy; only thoſe that have a proper Soil, and 
gre the Seed ſuch a proper Management, have 


* 


deaſon to expect the Enjoy ment of ſuch a Benefit. 
The Year 1744. proved the Truth ef this, in a 
high Degree; for, by the long Drought that pre- 
ſently ſucceeded the Sowing of dry common Bar- 
ley- ſeed, the Crops, at Harveſt, were under three 
ſeveral Ripeneſſes, when mowed; viz. green, half- 
green, and ripe: A Condition repugnant to the 
making of true Malt; for it is impoſſible, that 
Malt made with ſuch Barley ſhould be other- 
wiſe than in different Degrees of Goodneſs, for 
Reaſons I intend. hereafter to give, when I write of 
Male r 

How a Farmer ſuffered a cenfiderable Damage in 
his green Corn. crops, by a certain Weed, called, in 
Hertfordſhire,  Arpent.——— This is a moſt de- 
ſtructive Weed, eſpecially to Corn-crops, becauſe 
of its quick and great Increaſe ; for this is one of 
that Sort that will grow by either Root or Branch; 
and is ſo prone to grow, and maintain its Growth, 
that, it it lies out of the Ground a Month toge- 
ther, in ſome Weather, it will, like the pernicious 
long-lived Dock, not die. And it is, on this ac- 
count, that Houſewives love to ſee it in their 
Houſes, for the ſake of its long continuing green, 
either in Water, or out of Water; being of a moſt 
ſucculent Nature, ſomewhat like Houſeleek : Not 
is this its tenacious, retentive, ſappy Quality, in 
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be wondered at, fince a ſmnal Stalk, or Bach 
not above (ix Inches in Length, nor 


a Wheat-ſtraw, has ſometimes been ſeen with fix 


% 


or more bulbous Roots to nouriſh it ; ſome of which 


are in the Shape of a ſmall Shallot, others Radiſh- 
like, long, and much bearded at their Ends; and 
theſe all in one Bunch of Roots, whereby it ac- 
quires a very potent Power to penetrate the Earth, 
and draw ſo much of its Quinteſſence to its Af. 
ſiſtance, as qualifies it to rob a great deal of the 


Corn that grows near it, of that vegetative Pro- 


perty neceſſary to forward its thriving into a full 
Ear of large Kernels. This horrid: Weed grows, 
for the moſt Part, in loamy Soils, both in the ſtiffer 


and ſhorter Sorts ; and gets ſuch Poſſeſſion of ſome 


incloſed Chelturne Grounds, where a careleſs Huſ. 
bandman is the Occupier, that it is almoſt above his 
Match to deſtroy it; as I ſhall make appear by the 
following Caſe :. A very wealthy Farmer, and one 
who lives not a great Way from me, under the 


Reputation of a very acute Manager of his Farm, 


| becauſe he generally plows and dreſſes his Land 
more than many of his Neighbours; and gets fine 
Crops of Grain accordingly ; yet this very Farmer, 
notwithſtanding all his Charge, Vigilance, and 
Care, had an incloſed, loamy Field, containing 
two Acres and a half of plowed Ground, over- 
run with this Arpent-weed, that cauſed his Wheat, 
Barley, Peas and Bean- crops, ſown in the Random- 
way, to grow thin, though he ſowed the Seed 
thick; and, conſequently, had a poor Crop at 
Harveſt : Which provoked him, for feveral Years 
paſt, immediately after the Ploughing and Har- 
rowing of this Field, to gather up- the Arpent- 
roots, and their Stalks, that the Plough and Har- 
row broke in pieces, and left on the Surface of 
the Ground. In Aug 1743. this ſame Field had 
= a 
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\ a Crop of Wheat reaped off it; and, as this Farmer 
keeps his Land always rich in Dung, he reſolved 
to ſow the ſame with Barley in the following Spring- 
ſeaſon. To this Purpoſe, he gave it ſeveral 
Ploughings and. Harrowings, . preparatory to bring 
the ſame Land into a fine, lopſe, porous Condition, 
for the better Reception and Covering of the Seed; 
and, after ſuch Ploughings and Harrowings, em- 
ployed ſeveral Hands to gather up 'the broken 
Roots and Pieces of this Arpent-weed in Baskets: 
And this he did (as one of the Men told me, that 
was one of his Gatherers) to the Quantity of a 
Dung- cart full, between laſt Harveſt and this 
Spring- ſeaſon 1744. And this Work he continu'd, 
even ſome Time after the Barley had appear'd 
green; for where- ever they ſee a Piece of Arpent 
appear green or ſprouting, they pull'd it up. | 
Another Caſe of the ſame Farmer, ſhewing how 
the Arpent-weed damaged a Crop of Horſe beans, while 
they lay ſtored in a Barn, — The Miſchief of 
this Weed does not always end with the getting- 
in of the Crop of Grain it grew amongſt ; for, as 
its Remains generally grow again, after Weeding- 
time, into high Stalks and Leaves, it unavoidably 
muſt be mowed with the Barley or Oats, or Peas 
or Beans; And this happened to be the Caſe of 
the before-mentioned Farmer, who having a great 
Crop of Ho:ſe-beans that he mowed, there was ſo 
much of this Arpent-weed amongſt them, that 
grew in this ſame incloſed Two-Acres-and-an-nalf 
Field, about three Years ago, as obliged him to 
houſe it with the Beans; for it was almoſt endleſs 
Work to pick it out from amongſt them in the 
Field. Now it happened, that the Beans and their 
Stalks were got dry enough to carry into the Barn, 
before the Arpent was thoroughly wilked and 
dried; and, in this Condition, for fear of rainy 
8 r Weather, 


— * 


ereaſed the more by the Sweat of the Beans, that 
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Weather, he carried both Corn and Weeds 3 f 
gether: But ſo it was, that the ſucculent Law 
and Stalks of the Ar rpent kept Alive, And" fe | 


aſſumed a ſort of Mow; at ſeaſt, they preſerved 
themſelves in a ſappy Condition: And this in- 


added a Moiſture to their Moiſture ; which the 
long: liv'd Arpent readily embraced, and retained 
ſo long, as to cauſe great Quantities'of the Beans 


to mould and rot, a they lay in the Barn; info. 


much that, when the Corn came out to be threſhed, 
a Sack of it was. not worth ſo much, by three of 


ſour Shillings, as they would have otherwiſe been, 


had the Horſe-beans' been houſed: found and fer 
of this deſtructive Weed. . It then an able and di- 
ligent Farmer as this is, ſuffers ſo much by a fngle 


Weed; What muſt be the Caſe of a poor itide- | 


lent one? Why, as the maſterly Growth of Weeds 


has occalioned many a Farmer to break, and come 


to Ruin, it, in courſe, muſt be ſuch a one's Caſe: 
And this, becauſe when the Weeds get Maſtery of 
a Crop, they not only ſpoil the Ground for 5 
Year, but it afterwards becomes impoveriſhed by 
their repeated great Suction, and unable to fy 
ort ſucceeding Crops of Grain. Beſides which, 
oe cauſe the Ploughing, Dreſſing, Seed, Rent, 


Find Labour to be moſtly loſt : And thus are pro: 


dyced thoſe fatal! Coniqienci that not only af- 
fect the preſent Tenant, but thoſe that come after 
him for many Years; and chiefly for this Reaſon, 


that the Seed of the Arpent, and other Weeds, 


are bred to an infinite Increafe, and ſcattered over 
the Land : So. that there is hardly any ſuch thing 
as totally deſtroying them, and their Progey 


| while Seed is ſown, and Crops. of Grain ſu 
to grow in the Broad-land Manner: Which Caſes 


obige me to the Praiſe of the Three- 
| wheel 
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wheel. Dritl-plotigh and Horſe· break; becauſe 
theſe Inftruments may be made to clear Land of 
this erous Arpent. weed, and all others, at 
the ſame time they are fining the Earth, and nou- 
riſhing the Crop of Grain, in a far cheaper 


ö manner ez 1 other "IN LPs can. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


of a Pointing-drg, &e. . 


H 1E Copy of a Letter from a Gentleman 
to this _—_— for Mn bim a e 
and a Pointing OF in 4 


1TKx' vu cath; 1 1744, en 


1 WAS 1 with yours laſt Week : In An- 
ſwer to the . 1 do aſſure you, I think my- 
ſelf obliged to you for ty me; and, I 
hope, this Year, as Cyder will be plenty, to ſend 
you a Cask. As for what you mention about the 
Secret for deſtroying the Fly on young Turneps, 
Sc. that is too late to try now. Theſe Vermin 
generally infeſt young Plants in the Spring ; But 
another Seaſon 1 will © God willing) try the ſame, 
and comply, as you defired, with the Money, and 
every thing elle, 

As for the Peat-earth Aſhes, we have great 
Plenty of. them, and are our common Fuel near 
the Commons ; a large Propriety of which belongs 

to me; ſo on t many Thouſands of Loads when 
I pleaſe: look upon thoſe Aſhes here, when 
burnt in our „ 3 Rane to be good for 


little, as they retain bot few Salts. Our common 
FT Manure 
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Manure here, is Sea. ſand and, Lime, mixed With 
Earth and Dung Some burn the Turf off the 

' Grounds ; ſome do not: The latter I take to be 
beſt; as, to be ſure, the Strength of the Ground 


4 N 
8 * 
F 4 
, : 


is in the Superficies; and when that is deſtr yed, 


b 


as it muſt by burning, the Remainder. is but 
oor: However, People have great Crops this 
Way; which I. attribute. to their liberal dreſſing 
the Grounds, I ſhould be glad to try the Peat- 
aſhes, if you would direct me how to burn them: 
Our Blackſmiths here burn them to a Coal, to 
work in their Forges. The Method they take, is, 
to burn them in Heaps, as you do Charcoal, and 
- Covered over, I have got ſome Chineſe Pigs from a 
Gentleman near me, who brought them - frbm 
Abroad: We run into that Breed much. I ſhould 
be glad of a good Ploughman much; and one that 
can ſhoot, or knows how to kill Game; for I have 
large Royalties of my own; and I have now left 
off Hunting. Twelve Pounds a Year, with Waſh- ' 
ing and Lodging, are great Wages. I ſuppoſe 
moſt of your People can drive a Chaiſe, or Chariot, 
If it ſhobld 'berrequired. 5D 7 POR. 

If you could get me a Woman that underſtands 
Breeding of all Kinds of Fowls, as Pheaſants, &r. 
As for our Dairies, we ſcald our Milk; which 
| your People know nothingof ; and make but little 
"Cheeſe 3 for the Skim-milk turns to better Ac- 
count, to feed Pigs, or to bring up Calves in the 
Houſe with, when they come to be two Months 
old; we mix with ſome Water-gruel; Hay they 
have in little Racks, and ſome Oats: In the Spring 
we turn them out : Few People have larger Cattle: 
Some we turn.away with their Dams. 1 ſuppoſe 
your People all know how to ſuckle Lambs, and 
every Branch of a Farm. Sobriery and Honeſty 
are two of the chief Ingredients to complete a good 
| Servant; 
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Servant; without which, I would by no means 
take any one: The more diligent, the better I can 
make his Place; which happens in my way, more 
than in your Country, as Perquiſites will ariſe: A 
 good-humour'd Man I love much, eſpecially ſuch 
can't avoid loving his Cattle. We plow here with 
| Oxen chiefly, as it is cheapeſt 3. and afterwards ſell 
them, as Young-ones..come'on,' to the Graſiers, 
or feed them off ourſelves, + Our Soil is a light 
Hazel. earth, and produces good Corn and Paſture, 
but is a little rocky; ſo doubt whether your Drill- 
plough would do here; as ſome Rocks you ſee, 
and ſome you can't, being covered ſix Inches, or 
more. We have now extreme bad Weather for 
the late Hay; it has rained for above three Weeks 
time, and is now ſtill falling. Whatever this 
Country affords, is at your Service; as is, SIR, 
5 wel} Yours to command. 


Let me hear from you often, I beg. 


P. S. Pray let me know how Eſtates lett in your 
Country; ours decreaſe. in Value daily, though) 
Wool yields a conſiderable Price; viz. Six-pence 
per Pound: Wheat is eight-and-twenty Shillings 
per Quarter, Barley twelve Shilliogs, Oats the 
ſame; Butter Four-pence Halfpeny per Pound, 
and eighteen Ounces to the Pound; which is wa 
Our Countrymen bring in Privateers daily; 
what that may do, when a Peace comes, I don't 

know. A vaſt deal of Money is brought into this 
Country by our Sailors; which, we hope, will 
raiſe the Eſtates, when the Money comes to be 
applied, as theſe Folks are moſtly Husbandmer. 
I wiſh you could get me a good Pointer; I will 
give a good Hogſhead of Cyder, and a Piece of 
Gold: So pray try, your Friends: Mine is dead 
lately, I have a vaſt Quantity of Birds. 1 
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R. e 

| par See * ne you have 
beſtowed: upon me, in giving: aan, much 

Trouble about the Dog pointer: I would. hae 


him to do his Duty well, in all refpetts and to 
ſuffer a Net, upon Occaſion The chief Uſe to 


me, is for the Heath. game or wal pee of which] 
have on my ae wry many and nom is the 
Seaſon: R is a noble Quarry; and the Cock is 
the moſt beautiful Bird we have in England. L ſhall 
leave it intirely to you, to fee the Dog perform 
his Duty, in both Pointing and Setting and the 
firſt in Company with other Dogs; and how he 
hunts his Grounds, faſt or flow : The Age is well 
enough; for, you ſay, this is the ſecond Seaſon: 
Lou don't mention whether Dog or Bitch; but the 
latter I ſhould chuſe; but, if Þ cant be zolatky 
now, muſt wait another Year; If the Man uſes 
me well now in this Dog, I may be a Chap, for 
ſeveral Years, to him, in ſupplying my Friends: 
And I promiſe, upon my Word and Honovr, to 
give him ſomething more than the Price, if he 
proves according to my Expectation. The Dog 
you ſpeak of is that of two Years Hunting in 
Company; not the ſmall one of five * Guineas, 
which, you ſaid, was a Gun- dog and Setter: This, 
you ſaid, the Man asked ſeven Guineas for, and a 
Hogſhead of Cyder ; but believe, he might abate 
a Guinea: You ſaid, he was broke by a. Gentle- 
man's Game- keeper in your Nei iboprlioed. 
Now, I think, you had beſt have the Liquor your- 
ſelf, and agree with the Fellow for a certain Sum, 
to be delivered in Landon to the W 


and f 
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Guineas, and a Guinea more, if he proves as be- 
fore- mentioned. If he, or any other, like the Pro- 
poſals, I will immediately order the Money to be 


expect ſomething curious from your Parts of the 
World. Your Cyder ſhall be ſurely ſent to your 


Charges, as a ſmall Acknowlegement of your great 
Favours. Pray, how far may you be from Baſing- 
foke? I would ſend there, on Purpoſe for the 
Dog, if that could be done ; which is about four 
Days Journey from hence. Iam, SIR, 


Auguſt 2 5th, 1744. | 7 Yours, &c. 


ceiyed the Copy of the following one; vix. 


A third Letter, concerning this Author's buy- 
ing a Pointing · dog for a Gentleman. EY 


41 - bl 
JAM favoured with Yours, dated the 12th of 


ligations to you, for the Trouble you have taken 
about the Dog; which I thought, by your former 
Letter, would ſuffer a Net; which is of ſingular 
Uſe, upon ſome Occaſions, in order to preſerve 
ſome Birds alive. I think you have offered a full 
Valve in the ſix Guineas; more I am not willing 
to give, eſpecially as the Caſe ſtands ; the other 
Guinea I would not grudge, would he ſtand the 

b Net. 
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| and take his Receipt, or Bond, for the ſame; 1 

| ſhould rather have the latter, as the Penalty is 
double the Value. I will willingly give him ſix 


paid in Town, upon the Delivery of the Dog. 1 
he is a handſome one; as our People here 


Order in N as ſoon as it is fit, free of all 


Which Letter 1 anſwered; and ſince have re- 


this Inſtant; and think myſelf under great Ob- 


— 
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Net. 1 forgot to mention how he is inclined to 
Mutton; for that is a very material Article: 1 
. wiſh the Man a better Chap, if he refuſes. this 
Offer. My Siſter is ſoon to be in London; and 


you may find her at Mr, ——a —— in 
— ftreet in the Strand, where ſhe lodges : She 
will give you a good Glaſs of Cyder, and make 
my Acknowlegement to you, for the Civility you 
have ſhewn me. Your Hogfhead of Cyder will 


come with a Dealer's in Liquor of that ſort z and 


if you can help him off with ſome, ſhall be obliged 


to you. I beg you, would fave me ſome Beech. 
maſt; and ſhall be obliged to you for a Turkey- 
Poult or two: I expect ſome from abroad myſelf ; 


and, if I ſucceed, can ſet you up again. I will 


take no Servant-man, till you can ſupply me with 


a real good one; his Place will be upwards of 
twenty Pounds a Year, with his Perquiſites: As 


for a Woman Dairy-maid, and to look after Tur- 


keys and Pheaſants, I will wait till the Spring, and 
then expect one: The more of a Sportſman the 
Man is, the better; he will have no one to con- 
troul him but myſelf; and the more obliging and 


induſtrious he is, the more Advantages he will 


reap: But your Caution is ſufficient. I think the 
Method your Gentlemen take, in having a Game- 
keeper, is illegal; as not being a menial Servant, 
or qualified according to Law, as the Statute di- 


rects; and, conſequently, is liable to the Penalty 
the Law inf &s in ſuch Caſes: This, here, would 
be taken notice of; but a Blot is no Blot till it 


hits. I will give you a particular Account about 
the Cyder, when you have taſted mine at my 
Siſter's: And, whatever Grafts you want of our 
Fruits, will ſend you a whole Bundle. If the Fel- 
low will take the ſix Guineas, or engage about the 


bearing the Net, at his Price; viz. ſeven _ 
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then the Thing is all over; and I will order your. | 


Charges to be paid, as above hinted. Your An- 
der as fn 4 pile, will eier 5 l. 


Aug. 17th, 1744. FR Your moſt bumble Servant: | 


An Account of the excellent Nature of Sprat:harley,, 


&c. from Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire: In a 


Letter to this Author from a young Ploughman-ſer- 


vant, that be Jent to @ Gentleman.in Chethire,— 


SIR, 


1 Received your Letter with great Satisfaction; 


and am pleaſed to hear, you have ſown the 
Sprat-barley, for the firſt Time, in your Farm: I 
do aſſure you, it is a moſt valuable Sort; and ſo 


much in Eſteem about Derby, and Mansfield in 


Not tingbamſbire, that it is preferred to all others for 


the Malt is made by a ſkilful Worktyan, and 
dried with Coak, becauſe of its fine pleaſaht Taſte 
and Goodneſs; and is here fold for twenty Shil- 
lings a Load, which is ſix Buſhels; and is very 
likely to be much deſired; for, I hear, they have 


making a Malt, that produces a Workin, 1 


a great deal of Barley mowed, and have ſuffered 


much Damage by the late great Rains, which con- 
tinued near a Fortnight together; and the ſame 
here : But, as our Harveſt is much later, we have. 

ſuffered but little yet. Qur Land is of a wet, 
ſpringy, and loamy Nature; and the oftener it is 
plowed, the more Weeds come up, even as much 
Weeds as Corn; and, when theſe get a great Head 


on the Ground, as they will ſoon do, they cannot 


eaſily be deſtroyed; for I never was ſo hard ſet to 
keep them under, and the Twitch-graſs, which it 


zs very ſubject to; and doubt, notwithſtanding all 


my greateſt Endeavours, that I ſhall not be able 
TCC 
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. to deſtroy them in any reaſonable time; becauſe, 
the more I plow, the more they multiply; there. 
fore it is very different from the Hertfordſhire Land: 
And, as it proves to be more profitable for Paſture 
than Corn, great Quantities of it are laid down for 
Graſs-land throughout Cheſbire. I am now pre- 
| paring the Ground in the beft manner I can poſ. 

, fible, for a Trial of the Three-wheel Drill-plough 
you have ſent us; bur, by reaſon of the Conti. | 
' nuance of the wet Seaſon, I cannot yet complete 
it for that Purpoſe: However, in a Fortnight's 
time, I intend to begin ſowing : therefore, againſt 
which, I defire that you will ſend me the exact 
Form of the two little Irons you mention, how 

they muſt be fixed, in order to complete the 
Drills; for I cannot do it well by the Harrows: 
For, by this, you will do me and my Maſter a 
great Service: And, with it, I deſire alſo that you 


will be ſo kind as to ſend me as exact a Form as 


you can of the Inſtrument you uſe for cutting of 
Chaff, ſo that I may get one made by it; for my 
Maſter has a great Deſire to have one of them 
here. We have little Convenience for ſowing Peas 
and Beans, very few of which-are fown here ; for 
the greateſt Part of this Eſtate is kept for a con- 
tinued Paſture, for maintaining ten Milch-cows 
all the Year; and this is what we chiefly truſt to, 
as moſt Farmers do, for paying their Rents, be- 
cauſe they find moſt Profit by it, as this Ground 
exceeds molt others for this Purpoſe, in making 


excellent Cheeſe and Butter. I have not an Op- 


portunity, at preſent, of ſending you a full Ac- 
count of Potatoes, according to my Promiſe; but 
intend to do-it in my next, which, I hope, will be 
before the Seaſon. Apples are ſo plentiful here, 
that they are ſold for Four-pence a Buſhel: My 

Maſter having a great Quantity of them, he ”= 
| ES te 
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tends to uſe great Part of them for Cyder; and 
has a great Deſire to try the Method you recom- 


mend, beyond moſt, or all others: Therefore k 
deſire you will ſend me the beſt Receipt you have, 
nor only for gs; + but alſo for preſerving that 
excellent Liquor; for they cannot make a good 
Sort in this Country. The Parſnep Apple-tree, 
which I informed you was dead, is yet alive, and 
appears to be vigorous; to the Surprize of me 
and my Maſter. 8 FT 


September 1ſt, 1744 5 


The Copy of a Letter relating to that excellent 


natural Graſs-ſeed, ſaved from the Pods of the 
Linn: ̃ œ . 


. $IR, 


Finger- graſi Seed, as you deſired : It is a Seed 
ſo fcarce to be got, that it is difficult to gather two 
Quarts of it among five Acres of.Meadow-graſs. 

I left ſeveral Parcels of Grafs ſtanding at Mowing- 
time, for obtaining this Sort of Seed in right Or- 
der, by letting it ſtand to ripen. If there he proper 
Care taken of its ſowing and preſerving, you may 


increaſe it to what Quantity you pleaſe; for it is 


a very hardy Graſs, and will grow almoſt upon 


any Soil; by which you will become Maſter of, 


perhaps, the fineſt natural Graſs in the whole 
World : And, for keeping it in a flouriſhing State, 
if you will order your Servant to ſtrew ſome Coal- 
aſhes over it, to the Quantity of ſixty Buſhels, 
every three Years, on every Acre, this Graſs will 
be prodigiouſly increaſed, and made to grow, in 
| * a 


Erewith I have ſent you Ounces of Lady 


* 
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a wet Summer, Knee-high; for which the Monk 
of December is the beſt Time. I hope to furniſh. 
you with a good Quantity of wild Thetch Graſ- 

ſeed, next Tear; and am, SIR, 


1 
? 


Yours, ge. 


Lui Gadeſten, 20 Sept. i 744. 
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